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WHY NOT A CURRENCY LOAN? 


Mr. McKenna has invited discussion of his proposal to issue 5 per 
cent. War Loan bonds in multiples of 1l., payable in cash on 
demand at any time, with the object of encouraging the wage- 
earning class to subscribe. That some new inducement was 
needed requires no demonstration beyond the figures he quoted ; 
but well-intended though his proposal is, it does not seem to hit 
the nail on the head. It is questionable if workers in receipt of 
good wages who did not use the opportunity to apply for vouchers 
when they were to be had as low as 5s., will show much alacrity 
in taking up 1/. bonds, even if these pay a slightly better rate 
of interest and are guaranteed against any fall in value. While 
he was about it, Mr. McKenna might have made his scheme much 
more effective by recommending that scrip vouchers for 5s. and 
10s. should be legal tender currency, and substituted as far as 
possible for the existing Treasury notes. The poor result of 
 5,000,000/. obtained from the scrip vouchers shows clearly that 
industrial prosperity alone is not a strong stimulus to patriotic 
investment, and the offer of 5 per cent. interest (six months’ of 
Which is to be forfeited), and the promise of repayment at par, 
are not very persuasive methods of converting the average 
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working man. The likeliest way to secure his co-operation is to 
pay him his wages in vouchers instead of in Treasury notes, and 
to make those vouchers as readily negotiable as money. 

The importance of paper currency is already fully recognised. 
Two or three months ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a formal appeal to employers of labour to pay wages in currency 
notes instead of in gold. It was an excellent recommendation 
and has been very generally acted upon. For this purpose, how- 
ever, one kind of paper money is as good as another provided 
it is for small sums and is equally negotiable. Why, then, should 
we not have a Currency Loan? 

It need scarcely be said that another loan is inevitable. Nor 
is there any doubt that before the War is finished we shall be 
obliged to adopt unusual expedients for raising money. An 
official hint has already been given that everyone may be called 
upon to contribute, either in taxes or loan, one half of his income; 
and although this menace, taken in its ordinary meaning, is too 
fantastic for literal adoption, it contains, nevertheless, the germ 
of what may be cultivated into a practicable national effort. 
When the sound principle of putting a fair proportion of the 
burden upon the taxpayers of to-day has been pushed to its utter- 
most limit, there will still remain the necessity of raising further 
vast sums by loan. What is a ‘fair’ proportion is an arguable 
point, but it can certainly be said that taxation ceases to be fair 
when it is crushing. A rumour was recently published that 
the Government intend to tax wages up to a third of every man’s 
earnings. Argument against such a fatuous suggestion seems 
unnecessary. If any such drastic legislation were adopted, the 
whole industrial community would be thrown into a state of 
resentful ferment, higher wages would be demanded by way of 
compensation, half the country would be on strike, and the 
national unity necessary to win the War would be shattered into 
fragments. 

There is a point beyond which taxation cannot prudently go, 
and the balance of expenditure in such times of emergency as 
these must be made good by borrowing. It is a gloomy outlook 
for our children and grandchildren, but it is the only way of 
averting from them the infinitely worse fate of a Teutonic 
ascendancy under which the chief fruits of their labour would 
have to go in tribute to the brutal military caste of Prussia. 
Additions to our National Debt on account of the War amount 
already to nearly 1,000,000,0001., not reckoning the sums raised 
on short-dated bills. Another big War Loan must be brought 
out very soon, both for funding the floating debt and for furnish- 
ing fresh sinews of effectiveness. New devices apart from that 
of a higher rate of interest may not be immediately necessary, 
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but if we are to escape, in the future, the more desperate expe- 
dients of money raising which a prolonged struggle may bring 
into prominence, we must not be afraid to step a little aside from 
the beaten track of conventional finance. 

It seems to be generally anticipated that to make the third 
loan the great success it ought to be, the rate of interest will have 
to be raised to 5 per cent. Mr. McKenna’s willingness to pay 
5per cent. on his proposed small War bonds is a virtual admission 
ofthis. We shall probably want at least another 1,000,000,0001. 
in the near future, and at 5 per cent. this would cost 
the country 50,000,000/. a year in interest alone, not to men- 
tion the additional 4 per cent. on the 600,000,0001. or more 
of Second War Loan, the holders of which have, according to 
the terms of the issue, the option to convert. Such a loan 
would be sufficiently attractive at the present time to ensure 
satisfactory subscriptions from the banks, rich trading under- 
takings, and insurance companies. Wealth would, no doubt, 
do its full share, and there is no need—at any rate as yet—to 
fall back upon extravagant allurements in the form of premium 
bonds, or bonuses, as inducements to subscribe ; but if the new 
issue is to be a great national and patriotic effort, worthy of a 
resolute people grimly fighting for its existence, a good deal more 
will be needed than the profitable investments of prosperous 
companies and opulent banks. Nor is it desirable that the banks 
should take too big a share in finding the money. Up to the 
present, at least one half of the cost of the War has been financed 
by means of the bank credits accorded to customers to whom 
the Government is indebted for goods and services, against 
Government bonds and bills. An undue extension of this prac- 
tice would lead to a further inflation of prices, and the restoration 
of peace would not only be followed by a cessation of War orders 
and a reduction in wages but by a maintenance of the high cost 
of living. 

The working man has to come in, and not only the working 
man, but wage-earners and employees of every class. Every 
man and woman in receipt of a salary or wages must contribute 
tothe War Loan. The same principle applies equally to incomes 
derived from investments in houses, land, and joint-stock busi- 
nesses ; but for the present the argument may be focussed upon 
the artisan class, the clerks, shop assistants, warehousemen, 
salaried officials, and all who are included in the great army of 
the employed. “It will naturally be said that such a scheme is 
impossible; that to ‘confiscate’ any portion of a poor man’s 
income would make his life impossible. So it would, if there 
were any ‘confiscation’ about it. One need not wait for an 


outburst of protest, to realise that to compel a family man with 
412 
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1001. a year to invest any substantial part of it in War Loan in 

the ordinary way would be such an intolerable hardship that no 
Government that proposed it could continue to exist for ten 
minutes. So burdensome is the cost of living at the present time 
that even the workman’s average wages, though increased by 
war bonuses, do not leave him any appreciable margin after the 
necessaries of life have been paid for. To take from him a slicg 
of his purchasing power would be, in some millions of cases, to 
reduce him to a condition hardly distinguishable from pauperism. 
Such an investment ‘in the ordinary way ’ would therefore be 
out of the question. It would deservedly be shouted down and 
trampled upon. 

In spite of this, it is still possible to get the employee's con- 
tribution to the Loan, and even on a very generous scale. How 
are these seemingly irreconcilable propositions to be reconciled? 
How is the employee to be enabled both to eat his pudding and 
to have it? Simply by paying him the whole or part of his due in 
War Loan vouchers and making these vouchers legal tender 
currency in the same way as the Treasury notes are now. Every 
recipient of these vouchers would be able to go to his butcher 
and his baker and buy goods with them as easily as with 
sovereigns. His household budget of ways and means would not 
be affected to the extent of the smallest fraction. The 5s. 
vouchers would do for him exactly what the 11. and 10s. currency 
notes do now, with this advantage, that their denomination being 
smaller there would be less difficulty about getting change. All 
that is necessary is to make Mr. McKenna’s appeal (for payment 
of salaries to be made in paper) compulsory instead of recom- 
mendatory, and to supplement the Currency notes, or substitute 
for them, new War Loan vouchers with Parliamentary authority 
making them legal tender. Where the amount payable weekly 
or monthly is in excess of some multiple of 5s., the difference 
could be paid in silver coins, but with the exception of these odd 
amounts the whole, or some prescribed part, could be paid in 
vouchers obtained specially for the purpose by the employer. 
When sending his wages cheque to his bank, instead of getting 
all in Currency notes he would get a certain proportion—a third, 
a half, or more as might be decided on—in Loan vouchers. He 
would not be in any way a loser by the transaction. The money 
has in any case to pass away from him for services rendered. 
The medium in which it reaches his employees does not concern 
him in the least. Nor would his employees be losers in the least 
degree. They would get full value for their claims, and it would 
be money to all intents and purposes. 

The old objection to small notes, that they are often soiled 
and possible carriers of infection, is no stronger in the case of 
vouchers than it is in that of the paper currency already in use. 
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It is an objection that might be brought against any form of 
paper currency, with this qualification, that the lower the de- 
nomination the greater the wear and tear and probability of 
defacement. Small notes were excluded from the English cur- 
rency system for a good many years, but they survived in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the experience of those parts of the kingdom 
did not prevent their revival in England in the autumn of 1914. 
More than a year’s experience of the 1l. and 10s. notes justifies 
the conclusion that although in passing from hand to hand a few 
of them occasionally get soiled and crumpled, yet there is nothing 
as a rule in their condition to warrant a suspicion that they are 
unsanitary. ‘The dirty ones are, in fact, the exception rather 
than the rule. If the 5s. vouchers in the performance of cur- 
rency duty became at all disreputable in appearance there would 
surely be no more difficulty in withdrawing them from circulation 
and substituting newer ones than there is in the case of a 51. 
Bank of England note. 

It will perhaps be urged that the matter of interest is a 
stumbling-block. It may be granted that it would not be possible 
in the case of these small vouchers to make any day to day 
or even week to week change in their value on account of accrued 
interest. At 5 per cent. the interest on a 5s. voucher would 
be only 3d. for a year, and it would be absurd, and practically 
impossible, to attempt to split this up into minute fractions at 
the rate of a farthing a month. Take the example of a man 
earning, ‘say, 21. 10s. a week, and suppose that he received 
the whole of it in vouchers. His week’s earnings in the aggregate 
as represented by vouchers would be entitled to interest of half- 
a-crown a year, no matter into whose hands the vouchers after- 
wards passed. In the course of twelve months, if he kept them 
all, they would bring him in fifty-two half-crowns, or 6l. 10s. 
But of course he could not keep them because he needs them, 
or the greater part of them, for his current expenses. If he 
can use them as money and get money’s worth for them, he 
loses nothing whatever, and his proportion of the interest is 
so infinitesimal that it is not worth considering. If he can afford 
to put by part of his earnings he has, to that extent, a safe 5 per 
cent. Government investment ready to his hand, and as the 
half-yearly interest accrues and becomes payable he will be able 
to draw it at the Post Office and get the full benefit. It follows 
that if the vouchers circulate like Currency notes and pass from 
one hand to another, the last holder will, on dividend day, be 
in possession of an ‘unearned increment,’ so far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, in the shape of the interest then due. That 
would not affect the Government, any more than it would the 
original recipient of the voucher, or any of the intermediary 
recipients through whose hands it has passed in the way of 
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business and who have, in all cases, transferred it to others for 
value received. 

To make such a plan really effective from the Government's 
point of view, it would perhaps be necessary to stipulate that 
the payment of vouchers as wages should always be on newly 
issued paper. Otherwise the vouchers might travel round in the 
usual migrations of business and be made to perform the same 
duty twice or even oftener. As a rule the banks could prevent 
any risk of this by issuing new vouchers only against wages 
cheques, but an extra precaution could be taken by prescribing 
that the vouchers must be stamped with the employer’s signature 
in the presence of the recipient, and that none but an unstamped 
voucher should be lawful for the purpose. By some arrangement 
of this kind, or having the same effect, the amount paid in wages, 
salaries, and commissions would pass automatically into the hands 
of the Government for War purposes, and there would be no 
evasion by the duplicated use of vouchers. 

It will be seen that the plan here suggested amounts to sub- 
scription by instalments. This principle is already recognised. 
A subscriber of any amount over 100I. is entitled to pay up in 
instalments spread over not less than three months, the first half- 
year’s interest being allowed in full irrespective of this indulgence. 
The voucher plan of weekly contributions would only be an exten- 
sion of the instalment principle, more frequently applied and 
spread over an indefinite instead of a definite period. 

Whether the currency vouchers should supplement or super- 
sede the existing Treasury notes may be a subject for discussion. 
On the one hand, there might be confusion in having two different 
forms of small paper currency; on the other hand, there have 
been several complaints that the 10s. denomination is not low 
enough, and that 5s. paper money is badly wanted. If uni- 
formity were essential, the 11. and 10s. notes might be withdrawn 
and replaced by Loan vouchers of similar values. The point is 
not of any great importance, but it may be remarked that the 
withdrawal of the Treasury notes (of which some 83,000,000l. 

are now outstanding) would liberate the securities against which 
they were emitted, including 28,500,0001. of gold specially ear- 
marked for the purpose, which could then go to strengthen the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England. The Government would thus 
get all the advantages of a small paper currency free from any 
liability to convert it into gold on demand, and with no obligation 
to redeem the vouchers during the life of the loan of which they 
form a part. As payments of wages are weekly, or at the longest 
monthly, the loan would be increased gradually, and this would 
result in some saving of interest, since those vouchers issued 
after a dividend date would not, of course, bear any part of the 
liability accrued before that date. Moreover, the Government 
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would always know to what they could confidently look forward 
from this source. It would be a constant, or an approximately 
constant, factor as long as the need of money was urgent. As 
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a soon as that need was over they could promptly go back to the 
newly Treasury notes or any other non-interest system that might be 
inthe | SaOserY. | 3 | 

ota It is difficult to estimate what is the total amount paid. yearly 
even} in salaries and wages. It was calculated, on the basis of the 
wages 1881 Census, that 633,000,000. was paid annually in wages for 
‘bing manual labour alone. Since then the population of the United 
abies Kingdom has increased from 35,026,639 to 45,370,530 in 1911, 


mped and when allowance is made for the army abroad it is probably 
not less than 48,000,000 to-day. Roughly, two fifths of these are 


) engaged in industrial occupations, which gives us about 18,000,000 
teas men, women, and children over ten years of age in receipt of 
me wages of some amount or other. Considering that a large majority 

of them are between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, it will not 
sab. be extravagant to put down the average earnings at 1l. a week, 
sea which works out at 810,000,0001. a year, allowing an average 
D in of seven weeks off for unemployment. To this total, which is 


ralf. admittedly more or less conjectural, must be added about 
170,000 0001. for salaries (as distinguished from wages) on which 


a income-tax is payable under Schedules D and E. This gives us 
and very nearly 1,000,000,000/. as the possible income of the em- 
ployees of the United Kingdom. If these figures are anywhere 
sie, near right, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could, by the plan 
- outlined, get 300,000,0001., or 500,000,0001., or 1,000,000,0001., 
oa according to the proportion of wages paid by War voucher, from 
we this employee class alone. Nor is this the only source which he 
we night tap by the same method. The employment of War vouchers 
os as legal tender currency might be extended to many other forms of 
‘in payment. It is indeed so facile and so self-acting a device that the 
is chief danger would be in creating debt at too expeditious a rate. 
¥ This, however, is a matter for regulation, and any experienced 
01. engineer, with his hand on the safety-valve, knows when to let 
sh off steam and prevent an explosion. 
" That a Government security should be passed from hand to 
* hand without the customary formalities of transfer, and more- 
“ over at a fixed face value, would probably upset the equanimity of 
y the financial quidnuncs. It is even possible that the Stock 
. Exchange would look upon such an innovation with disfavour. 
y But the Stock Exchange does not deal in 5s. vouchers, as it is, 


and their multiplication does not involve any interference with its 
} privilege of dealing in War Loan in amounts of 1001. and 
upwards. A real difficulty might undoubtedly arise in connexion 
mith Stock Exchange fluctuations of price. It might seem 
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anomalous for a 1001. Government loan to be quoted—for 
example let us say—at 98, and for the fractional vouchers of the 
same loan to have a permanent par value. In practice, however, 
there is not much in it. A drop of 2 per cent. on a 5s. security 
would be incalculable—at any rate it would be only a fraction 
over a penny. There need be no difficulty, therefore, in accord- 
ing to the vouchers a statutory value as currency. Government 
has already adopted the principle of a minimum price for Consols, 
even in large amounts (although it has been removed during the 
last week or so), and there can be nothing very dreadful in 
extending it to the suggested new form of War Loan. If the 














































loan is redeemable at par, to give a fixed currency value to AL 
vouchers would tend to stabilise quotations. thi 
Criticism may be forthcoming of the inducement which the the 
interest would offer to bankers and big financial houses to hoard wa 
the vouchers, thereby restricting their currency usefulness. In po 
the first place, no fear of a scarcity would be possible while some to 
15,000,0001. of new vouchers were being issued every week. In an 
the second place, the ultimate accumulation of War Loan an 
vouchers in the hands of the financial institutions could only be ci 
accomplished if they had the money to spare for investment, and It 
in that case such investment would be no more than their at 
patriotic duty. The Government’s aim is to get funds for the da 
successful prosecution of the War, and whether these are obtained th 
by means of large subscriptions or small, in lumps of a million or ni 
in driblets of five shillings, is all the same so far as the State is th 
concerned. There is really no more fear of a ‘ corner ’ in vouchers Ww 
than there is of a ‘ corner’ in 10s. notes, and although the multi- B 
plication of paper money would help, as it has already done, to A 
drive gold out of circulation, this result, in the’ present and prob- A 
able state of our foreign trade balance, is the one consummation ) 
devoutly to be wished. di 
There may be sound reasons against the adoption of a cur- ni 
rency Loan that have not occurred to the present writer. A : 
suggestion of such magnitude and revolutionary practice could u 
hardly hope to escape the searching tests of City orthodoxy. fi 
But when we recall the ruinous expedients that were resorted to st 
to raise money during the Napoleonic Wars, and also take into I 
consideration the recommendation of a State Lottery that has g 
been put forward as a means of luring subscribers, it is possible \ 
to regard the compulsory payment of wages, either wholly or in t 
part, with legal tender loan vouchers as a comparatively cheap 2 
and innocuous method of raising some part of the huge sums e 
indispensable in the present far costlier struggle. 
H. J. JENNINGS. t 
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BRITAIN’S WAR FINANCE AND 
ECONOMIC FUTURE 


A FORECAST AND A WARNING 


A tiTTLE while ago Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons 
that the British War expenditure came to 5,000,0001. a day, 
that the War was swallowing up half the national income. This 
was evidently a very serious understatement. Five million 
pounds a day is equal to 1,825,000,0001. a year. According 
to the British Census of Production, published in December 1912 
and relating to the year 1907, the national income of that year 
amounted to 2,000,000,000/. Even the most optimistic statisti- 
cians have not seen in that figure a very great understatement. 
It therefore appears that the British War expenditure per day is 
at present approximately equal to the entire national income per 
day in normal times. Jt need, however, scarcely be pointed out 
that the War, which has taken 3,000,000 able-bodied British 
men from the productive occupations, and which has diverted 
the industries from the production of useful commodities to that of 
war material, has very seriously diminished the national income. 
Besides, with the constantly increasing numbers of the British 
Army, and the steadily growing financial requirements of the 
Allies for British loans and subsidies, the daily War expenditure 
of this country will probably continue increasing. Hence, the 
daily cost of the War may soon greatly exceed the whole of the 
national income. 

The vastness of Great Britain’s War expenditure staggers the 
imagination not only of people in general but even that of 
financiers and statisticians. It can be visualised only by compari- 
son. The Franco-German War of 1870-71, which lasted nine 
months, cost Germany 60,000,0001.; the Panama Canal, the 
greatest and the most expensive engineering undertaking the 
world has seen, cost the United States in ten years 80,000,0001. ; 
the Boer War, which lasted three years, cost this country 
250,000,0001. It follows that Great Britain spends on the War 
every two weeks almost as much as the total cost of the Panama 
Canal, and that she spends every two months considerably more 
than she did during the whole of the protracted campaign against 
the Boers. 
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The War has so far cost about 1,300,000,0001. The national 
capital of Great Britain is usually estimated to amount to about 
12,000,000,000/. As the struggle seems likely to continue for very 
many months, it may eventually swallow a sum equal to one third 
of the British national capital, if not more. Interest will have to 
be paid on the gigantic War debt. Its capital must gradually be 
reduced to manageable proportions by purchase, and in addition 
_ untold millions will be required every year for the support of the 
crippled and incapacitated veterans, and for the widows and 
orphans. Before the War, Budgets of 200,000,000I. per year 
seemed monstrous. After the War, Budgets of 400,000,000I. 
may seem modest. If we now remember that years of hard 
times followed the relatively cheap Boer War we can well under- 
stand that statesmen and business men look with grave anxiety 
and alarm into the future and at the mountainous debt which 
Great Britain is rapidly piling up, and that they are asking them- 
selves : Can this over-taxed country stand the additional financial 
burdens? Will not the War destroy the British industries and 
trade, drive the country into bankruptcy and ruin, or at least per- 
manently impoverish Great Britain? In the following pages an 
attempt will be made to answer these questions. 

In endeavouring to solve the great problems confronting them 
the most eminent statesmen and soldiers of all times have turned 
for their information and guidance to the experience of the past, 
to the teachings of history. A hundred years ago Great Britain 
concluded her twenty years’ struggle with Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France, in the course of which she spent about 
1,100,000,0007., a sum which greatly exceeded one third of the 
national capital of the time. What then can we learn from Great 
Britain’s experience? How was the Napoleonic War financed? 
What were the consequences of that gigantic expenditure upon 
the British industries, British trade, and the British finances? 
Unfortunately, scientific history has been greatly neglected in 
this country. The existing accounts of the Napoleonic struggle are 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. They consist partly of pleasantly 
written popular books designed to while away the idle hours 
of the leisured and the uninformed, partly of books written 
iby Party men for Party-political purposes in which are exposed 
the wickedness of the Tories or the stupidity of the Whigs, 
the narrow-mindedness of the Protectionists or the recklessness 
of the Free Traders. It is humiliating that an impartial docu- 
mentary history of the Great War and of its economic aspects 
remains still to be written. The past should be a guide to the 
present. I propose in these pages to summarise the economic 
teachings of the Great War by means of most valuable evidence 
which will not be found in any of the histories of that struggle, 
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and, fortified by the necessary data, an attempt will be made to 
apply their lesson to the present and to make a forecast of 
Britain’s economic future. 

The Great War between France and Great Britain began in 
1793 and lasted, with two interruptions (1802-03 and 1814-15) 
until 1815. It cost this country about 1,100,000,000/., but as 
that figure is not in accordance with tradition it may be chal- 
lenged. I will therefore give my reasons for using it. 

It is not easy, in analysing national expenditure during a 
time of war, to state exactly what part of it is peace expenditure 
and what is war expenditure. Most writers on public finance 
have stated that the war with France cost this nation about 
800,000,0001. That seems to me to be far too low a figure. If 
we wish to ascertain the cost of a war we cannot do so by 
mechanically adding up all expenditure which is labelled ‘ War 
Expenditure,’ for much of it will appear under civil heads. There- 
fore, we must endeavour to find out firstly how much debt was 
incurred for the war, and secondly, by how much the current 
national expenditure, which is raised by taxation, wes increased 
during the war and presumably owing to the war. Let us make 
this test, for it will furnish us with some exceedingly interesting 
data which will be of great value in the course of this investi- 
gation. 

Before and during the Great War the British National Debt 
increased, according to McCulloch’s Account of the British 


Empire, as follows : 


The British 
National Debt Annual Charge 
£ £ 











National Debt in 1775 . j 128,583,635 4,471,571 
Debt incurred 7 American Ww ar, 
1775-84. . ‘ 121,267,993 5,089,336 
Total . dhe 249,851,628 9,560,907 
Repaid during peace, 1784- 3 ae 10,501,480 249,277 
Debt at commencement of Great War in 
1793 : 239,350,148 9,311,630 
Debt contracted during t the Great Ww ar, 
1793-1815... é 601,500,343 22,704,311 
National Debt on Ist February, 1817 . 840,850,491 32,015,941 


It will be noticed that the British National Debt grew by 
601,500,0001. during the Great War. 

Between 1792 and 1815 the national expenditure, the Tax 
Revenue, and the interest paid on the National Debt increased, 
according to the following interesting table, which is taken from 
Porter’s “Progress of the Nation, as follows. It deserves to be 
studied with care, especially as we shall have to revert to it in 
the course of this article. 
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National Revenue and Expenditure. 




















National Expenditure | Tax Revenue ieterent Peon 
£ £ £ 
1792 19,859,123 19,258,814 9,767,333 
1793 24,197,070 19,845,705 9,437,862 
1794 27,742,117 20,193,074 9,890,904 
1795 48,414,177 19,883,520 10,810,728 
1796 42,175,291 21,454,728 11,841,204 
1797 50,740,609 23,126,940 14,270,616 
1798 51,127,245 31,035,363 17,585,518 
1799 55,624,404 35,602,444 17,220,983 
1800 56,821,267 34,145,584 17,381,561 
1801 61,329,179 34,113,146 19,945,624 
1802 49,549,207 36,368,149 19,855,558 
1803 48,998,230 38,609,392 20,699,864 
1804 59,376,208 46,176,492 20,726,772 
1805 67,169,318 50,897,706 22,141,426 
1806 68,941,211 55,796,086 23,000,006 
1807 67,613,042 59,339,321 23,362,685 
1808 73,143,087 62,998,191 23,158,982 
1809 76,566,013 63,719,400 24,213,867 
1810 76,865,548 67,144 542 24,246,946 
1811 83,735,223 65,173,545 24,977,915 
1812 88,757,324 65,037,850 25,546,508 
1813 105,943,727 68,748,363 28 030,239 
1814 116,832,260 71,134,503 30,051,365 
1815 92,280,180 72,210,512 31,576,074 
1816 65,169,771 62,264,546 32,938,751 
Total Tax Revenue, 1792-1815: 1,082,013,3702. 





In looking over this table it will be noticed that the revenue 
derived from taxes increased from 19,258,814/. in 1792 to 
72,210,512I. in 1815. Nobody can say with absolute certainty 
how much of this increase was due to the automatic expansion of 
the ordinary peace expenditure, and how much to the war. There- 
fore, we must make an estimate. We shall probably be fairly 
correct if we assume that the national expenditure, and with it 
the tax revenue which should provide for it, would, from 1792 to 
1816, have gradually increased by, let us say, 60 per cent., that 
is, from 19,000,0001., in round figures, to 31,000,000/., had there 
been peace. That gradual increase over the whole period under 
review would give us an average yearly expenditure of 
25,000,0001. per year, and an equally large tax revenue to balance 
it. During the twenty-four years from 1792 to 1815 the total 
British Tax Revenue should therefore have amounted to 
600,000,0001., had peace been maintained. As, however, the 
British Tax Revenue from 1792 to 1815 amounted in the aggre- 
gate to no less than 1,082,000,0001., we may assume that of 
the revenue raised by taxes between 1792 and 1815, 482,000,000I. 
were raised owing to the war. Hence, the true cost of the Great 
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War should consist of 601,500,000/. raised by loan, and of 
482,000,000/. raised by taxation, or 1,083,500,0001. in all. There- 
fore my estimate that the British War expenditure in the Great 
War came to about 1,100,000,000/. should err, if at all, on the 
side of moderation. Let us now endeavour to gauge the signi- 
ficance of the gigantic financial effort made by this country by 
looking at it from the contemporary point of view. 

In 1814 Mr. P. Colquhoun, an eminent writer on economics 
and statistics, published his excellent Treatise on the Wealth, 
Power, and Resources of the British Empire. It was based on 
the Treasury statistics. According to him the whole private and 
public property of the nation represented a money value of 
2,736,640,000/. It is noteworthy that of that sum 1,200,640,0001. 
was in respect of agricultural land alone. Manufacturing, com- 
merce, and trade, which now are the principal wealth-creating 
resources of the country, were evidently of relatively small im- 
portance at the time. According to his painstaking and con- 
scientious investigations, the national income amounted then to 
430,521,372]. per year, and was composed as follows : 


National Income. 





£ 

From agriculture . 3 j 5 - « 216,817,624 
From mines and minerals. ‘ 4 2 = 9,000,000 
From manufactures Si ‘i ‘ , - 114,230,000 
From inland trade . - ; . 31,500,000 
From foreign commerce and shipping - + 6,373,748 
From the coasting trade. ; ‘ 2,000,000 
From fisheries, excluding Newfoundland 4 2,100,000 
From banks . 3 Fs A 3,500,000 
Foreign income. ‘ * 4 e . : 5,000,000 

_ | ; P ‘ ‘ = . 430,521,372 


lf we accept as correct my estimate that Great Britain’s 
expenditure on the war with France amounted to about 
1,100,000 ,000/., it follows that a century ago Great Britain spent 
on the war a sum about equivalent to the national income of 
two and a half years, and considerably larger than one third of 
the entire national capital. If, a century ago, Great Britain was 
able to spend on war more than one third of the national capital, 
she should certainly be able to make proportionately as great a 
financial sacrifice at the present time, when rapidly producing 
machinery has taken the place of slowly producing agriculture, 
when capital lost or diverted by the War can more quickly 
be replaced. As the national capital amounts at least to 
12,000,000 ,0001., Great Britain should now be able to spend again 
more than one third; or from 4,000,000,0001. to 5,000,000,000I., 
on war. Of course some allowance must be made for the fact 
that whereas a hundred years ago British war expenditure was 
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spread over twenty years, it will now be spread over a much 
shorter period. Hence, the necessary economic measures, similar 
to those which were taken a century ago, must not be taken 
dilatorily but speedily. 

Before considering the consequences of the nation’s gigantic 
expenditure upon its economic position and future, let us briefly 
study the means by which, a century ago, Great Britain raised 
the colossal funds required for the war against France, for such 
an investigation will supply us with some very valuable 
precedents. 

A hundred years ago, as now, the war was paid for partly with 
the proceeds of loans, partly with funds provided by taxation. 
If, as I have endeavoured to show, the war cost this country 
1,100,000,0001., it appears that 600,000,000/., or three fifths, 
were raised by loans and 500,000,000l., or two fifths, by taxa- 
tion. If we now turn back to the interesting table of national 
revenue and expenditure previously given, it will be seen 
that taxation was enormously increased during the Napoleonic 
era. Between 1792 and 1815 it increased from 19,258,814l. to 
72,210,5121., or was almost quadrupled, and as the substantial 
increase of taxation only began in 1796, it was almost quadrupled 
in the small space of twenty years! So far British taxation in 
the present War has been raised by only 50 per cent. How great 
was the financial sacrifice made by the nation during the 
Napoleonic wars, may be seen by the fact that British taxation 
was generally considered to be ‘ intolerably high’ before the war 
began. It was indeed very high. If we look at the table of 
British National Debt given in the beginning of this article, it 
appears that the National Debt had been almost exactly doubled 
by the costly war with the American Colonies, France, Spain, 
and Holland from 1775 to 1784, that this country entered the 
Napoleonic War with the dead weight of an enormous war debt 
pressing on it. From the table of National Revenue and Expen- 
diture it appears furthermore that in 1792 no less than practically 
one half of the entire national expenditure consisted of interest 
paid on the National Debt, that one half of the Budgetary expendi- 
ture in time of peace was, in fact, expenditure caused by the 
previous wars. 

During the Napoleonic War the public burdens were vastly 
increased. Reference to the table of National Revenue and 
Expenditure shows that the interest paid per year on the National 
Debt increased from 9,767,3331. in 1792 to no less than 
32 ,938,7511. in 1816, growing no less than three and a half fold. 
The British national expenditure of 1792 was at the time rightly 
considered to be a very heavy one. It was exactly twice as large 
asin 1775. Yet, between 1813 and 1816 Great Britain spenf on 
an average per year on interest 6n the National Debt alone 50 per 
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cent, more than the total amount of the British national expendi- 
ture of 1792, and three times as much as the whole national 
expenditure of 1775. 

We have no reason to complain of the present War taxes, which 
so far amount not to 300 per cent., but only to 50 per cent. of 
the peace taxes. Compared with those established during the 
Napoleonic time they are very light indeed. 

Now let us study the way by which Great Britain raised her 
war taxes during the Great War. 

As the Budgets of a century ago form in their bulky original a 
maze in which the uninitiated are lost, I would give a useful 
analytical digest of the Budget revenue for the year 1815, taken 
from the second volume of Mr. Stephen Dowell’s valuable 
History of Taxation and Taxes in England. In 1815 the 
revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, was as follows : 


Drezor Taxzs. 
£ £ 
The land tax . - « 1,198,000 
Taxes on houses and establishments - - 6,500,000 
Income tax. -  « 14,600,000 
Tax on succession to property - « « 41,297,000 
Property insured . . . ~. ~- ~~ 918,000 
Propertysoldatauction. . . . . 284,000 
Coachesandcabs . . . . .- .- 471,608 
Tonnage on shipping . .- - - ~- 171,651 


———- 25,438,259 
Taxes ON ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco : £ £ 
eee ee 
Sugar ; - . 2,957,403 
Currants, raisins, pepper and vinegar - + 641,589 
. ee k -  . 3,330,044 
See er eee ee ee ee  —™ 
Hops. . ee ee 
Drink Licenses 7 ‘i F ‘ . E 200,000 
Wine . ; 3 P . F P F - 1,900,772 
Spirits oe a oe Mae, a ag ee 
7s . ; ‘. 4 a - . . 3,591,350 
Coffee Pe oe a ein Lares od Yo 276,700 
Tobacco . F : . Z - . 2,025,663 
——— 29, 406,494 
Raw Materials and Customs Duties : 
Coa] and slate eae oe - 915,797 
Timber ; ; - 5 ‘ P ‘ . 1,802,000 
Cotton wool . . ‘ ‘ . r 760,000 
Raw and thrown silk ‘ - 450,000 
Barilla, indigo, potashes, ber is iron ond furs P 297,000 
Hemp ‘ 2 . ‘ ; a ‘ : 285,000 
Export duties oe" eo ed a 
Various import duties . . . . ~.- 1,188,000 
——._ 6,062,214 
Taxes on Manufactures: 
Leather . " A . ‘ ‘ i Fs 698,342 
Soap . pn” gen? ee vie 747,759 


Bricks and ‘tiles ' P ‘ ‘ 269,121 
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£ 


NE a? ae” ae tae Borg? G xe RA a he 424,787 
Candles . ‘ " : . F ; 354,350 
OS EE a ere 
lS a: 
DOM ee OS a kl, 
Advertisements. . - P ‘ ‘ ; 125,000 
Plate . A ~ ‘> ‘ ; . - “ 82,151 
Various . ; - ‘ ; . ; i 132,116 
———-_ 4,080,721 
Srame Dortzs. 
Bills and notes = 2 ‘ : : F 841,000 
SE a 
Other instruments . i ‘ F - 1,692,000 
2,743,000 
Grand total . P ‘ . 3 ‘i £67,730,688 


The revenue from taxes in Ireland for the year 1815, ending 
January 5, 1816, was, in British currency, equal to 6,258,728l. 

It will be noticed that a century ago, as now, the direct taxes 
on capital and income and the taxes on luxuries such as beer, 
wine, spirits, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, houses, coaches, etc., 
provided the bulk of the revenue. However, not only these but 
everything taxable was taxed. Exports, imports, and internal 
trade, coal and timber, raw materials used in the industries and 
manufactured articles produced in Great Britain, all had to pay 
their share. Sydney Smith, the witty Canon of St. Paul’s, wrote 
in an article in the Edinburgh Review in 1820: 


We can inform Brother Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory. Taxes upon every article which enters 
into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the foot. Taxes 
upon anything that is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste. Taxes upon 
warmth, light, and locomotion. Taxes upon everything on earth, or under 
the earth, on everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home. 
Taxes on the raw material, taxes on every fresh value that is added to 
it by the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug which restores him to health; on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the 
poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin 
and the ribbons of the bride; at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must 
pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top, the beardless youth manages 
his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the dying 
Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz 
bed which has paid twenty-two per cent. and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid a licence of One hundred pounds for the privilege 
of putting him to death. His whole property is then immediately taxed 
from two to ten per cent. Besides the Probate large fees are demanded 
for burying him in the chancel. His virtues are handed down to posterity 
on taxed marble and he will then be gathered to his fathers to be taxed no 
more. 
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£ The manner by which British taxation was increased in the 
course of the Great War may be gauged by comparing the peace 
Budget of 1792 with that of 1815. The following figures give a 
summary comparison : 
In 1792 In 1815 
£ £ 
Direct taxes . : ‘ . - 3,837,000 25,438,259 
F Taxes on food, drink and tobacco - 9,035,783 29,406,494 
21 Taxes on raw materials and customs 
duties . % ‘ ‘ ; : - 1,467,000 6,062,214 
Taxes on manufactures . . F - 1,656,000 4,080,721 
Stamp dutfes . . . . . ~. 752,000 2,743,000 
It will be noticed that the taxes on food, drink, tobacco, 


is 


raw materials, imports, and on manufactures increased between 
88 1792 and 1815 from three to four-fold, and that the stamp duties 
were raised at a similar ratio, while the direct taxes, that is, the 


a taxes on the income and the property of the well-to-do, and on 
aad their establishments, increased almost seven-fold. If we bear 
8 


, in mind that a century ago British foreign trade was carried on 
~ chiefly with the Continent of Europe and the United States, that 


re during many years practically the whole Continent was closed by 
Napoleon to British trade, that from 1812 to 1815 Great Britain 
rnal was at war with the United States, that the British Colonies 
and were quite unimportant, that in 1800 Canada had 240,000 and 
pay Australia only 6500 inhabitants, that the only valuable British 
- Colonies were the West Indies, that in consequence of the closing 
of the principal British markets business was extremely bad, that 
mail commercial failures were very numerous, that several harvests 
ters had failed, that bread was scarce and very dear, that gold had 
axes disappeared, that the forced paper currency had rapidly depre- 
ipon ciated, so that a guinea at one time was worth twenty-seven 
= shillings in paper, we can appreciate the economic sufferings of 
" the British people and their determination and staying power, 
an’s their civic‘heroism and their moral fibre. They paid during those 
hich hard times three and four times as much in taxes as they had 
the done during the years preceding the war. As, therefore, a 
fin ‘ “gee 
il hundred years ago, and under far more difficult economic circum- 
ges stances than those which obtain at present, the British people 
ing were able to bear a burden of taxation from three to four times 
o8 as heavy as that to which they had been accustomed, the British 
ye people of to-day will also be able to pay far more in taxes than they 
oge have done hitherto, although there will, of course, be grumbling 
ee and suffering. Nations, and especially nations which live 
led luxuriously and wastefully, have almost an infinite capacity of 
ity paying taxes. That is one of the lessons of the Great War with 


France. 
Great Britain habitually makes war lavishly and wastefully. 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 4K 
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That lies in the national character. Out of the forty years from 
1775 to 1815 nine years were spent in an enormous war with 
the American Colonies, France, Spain, and Holland, and twenty 
years in a still greater war with Republican and Napoleonic 
France, and her allies and vassals. During these forty years, as 
we may see by referring to the little table given in the beginning 
of this article, the National Debt and the yearly interest paid on 
it increased about seven-fold. Frederick the Great, Napoleon the 
First, and many other men of eminence, both in England and 
abroad, believed that the enormous British National Debt, and the 
ever-increasing burden of taxation, would impoverish and ruin 
England. Yet, at the end of the forty years’ war period, 
England was undoubtedly far wealthier than she had been at its 
beginning. 

After the conclusion of that terrible war period the expected 
collapse of the British industries and of British commerce did not 
take place. On the contrary, all the British industries and British 
commerce expanded in an unprecedented manner. It has so 
frequently been asserted by economic and general historians who 
write history in order to prove a case, or to establish a doctrine, 
who write party pamphlets in book form, that England’s economic 
expansion was consequent upon, and due to, the introduction of 
Free Trade, that that fallacy has been very widely accepted as 
truth. The abolition of many of the innumerable taxes imposed 
during the Great War no doubt proved a powerful stimulus to 
certain industries. Still, Great Britain’s most wonderful 
progress in trade and industry, in banking and shipping, in 
agriculture and mining, took place before 'ree Trade was intro- 
duced. It was effected during and shortly after the forty years 
of almost incessant warfare, and was, as I shall endeavour to 
show, chiefly due to these wars and to the burdens which they 
imposed upon the nation. Before endeavouring to prove this it 
is necessary to show that the greatest economic advance of this 
country took place before 1846, the year when Free Trade was 
introduced. 

The supply of men, as Adam Smith wisely remarked, is 
regulated by the demand for men. In prosperous times, when 
work is plentiful, the people increase rapidly. Between 1801 and 
1841 the British population almost doubled, growing from 
10,942,646 to 18,720,394. Agriculture and the manufacturing 
industries flourished. As in 1841, according to Porter’s Progress 
of the Nation, only about 3,000,000 British people lived on 
imported wheat, it obviously follows, as that distinguished 
statistician pointed out, that British agricultural production must 
have increased by 50 per cent. in the meantime. The expansion 
of British agriculture may be seen not only by the large increase 
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ofthe population, which relied almost exclusively on home-grown 
food, but also by the increasing yield of agricultural rent, which, 
scording to McCulloch’s Statistical Account of the British 
Empire, grew as follows : 

Agricultural Rent. 


£ 
ee ee ie eee 
i ee ee 
Me ss ee OS te. oe oe aeel eo , 
BR ee gk a! gg A eG gee 
Be ew? ce) “ie est te eens ote an 


Now let us look at the progress of the British manufacturing 
industries. The following tables are extracted from Porter’s 
book, The Progress of the Nation, 1851. I would add that 
Mr. Porter was the chief of the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, and the founder of the Statistical Society, and 
he was later on Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

As the statistics relating to British industrial production 
during the first half of the last century are somewhat defective, 
the progress of the British manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
and of British trade, can best be gauged from the increase in the 
populations of the principal manufacturing and trading towns. 
These increased as follows : 

Population of British Towns. 7% 





























— 1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 
| —— — — - |- -——————. 
| Manchester and Salford . 94,876 | 115,874 | 163,635 | 237,832 |-311,009 
| Liverpool - ‘ < - | 82,295 | 104,104 | 138,354 | 201,751 | 286,487 
| Birmingham . ‘ # . | 70,670 | 82,753 | 101,722 | 143,986 | 182,922 
|leeds . - ‘ : . | 53,162 | 62,534) 83,796 | 123,393 | 152,074 
| Sheffield . . | 45,755 | 53,231 | 65,275} 91,692 | 111,091 
| Wolverhampton . . | 30,584 | 43,190| 53,011| 67514| 93,245 
| Bradford ‘ ‘ : . | 13,264 | 16,012] 26,307| 43,527) 66,715 
Oldham . 4 . | 21,677 | 29,479| 38,201) 50,513} 60,451 
Preston . s . P . | 12,174 17,360 | 24,859 | 33,871| 50,887 
| Bolton . A 7 ‘ . | 17,966 | 24,799| 32,045] 42,245) 51,029 
| Leicester ‘ : . | 17,005 | 23,453;) 31,036; 40,639 | 50,806 
Nottingham . ¥ . . | 28,861 | 34,253; 40,415} 50,680; 53,091 
| Macclesfield . ‘ 4 - | 13,255 | 17,143} 23,154| 30,911} 32,629 
| Coventry. . x , . | 16,034 | 17,923; 21,448) 27,298] 31,032 
| Huddersfield . | 7,268 9,671 | 13,284) 19,035| 25,068 
| Rochdale . | 8,040 | 10,392| 12,998| .18,351| 24,272 
Northampton | 7,020 8,427 | 10,793 | 15,351} 21,242 
| 








It will be noticed that between 1801 and 1841 the population 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and indeed of most of the towns given, 
grew three-fold and more than three-fold. These figures suffice 
to show that the British manufacturing industries and British 
trade expanded at an incredible rate of speed before 1846. 
4n2 
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The textile industry, in its various branches, is the greates 
British manufacturing industry, and its rise is frequently, 
although erroneously, attribited by many to Free Tra 
Measured by the quantity of raw material imported—the beg 
test available—the British textile industries, according to Porte, 
developed as follows : 


Imports of 





Raw Cotton Raw Silk Raw Wool 





Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, 

1801 54,203,433 ‘ — 960,0004 7,371,774 
1805 58,878,163 — 8,069,793 
1815 92,525,951 1,475,389 13,640,375 
1825 202,546,869 | 3,604,058 43,816,966 
1835 333,043,464 5,788,458 | 42,604,656 
1845 721,979,953 6,328,159 | 76,813,865 / 








Between 1801 and 1845 the importation of raw silk increased 
about seven-fold, that of raw wool more than ten-fold, and that 
of raw cotton more than thirteen-fold. 

The British iron production increased, according to Porter, 
as follows : 

British Iron Production. 
1806. x ; s . 4 5 ; “ 258,000 tons. 
1825... ‘ ‘ : j ; ‘ . 581,000 tons. 
1835. 5 ~ : : : 7 ‘ - 1,000,000 tons. 
1840... ‘ P 2 z ; : ; - 1,500,000 tons. 
1845. ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ : = - 1,700,000 tons. 


Between 1806 and 1845 the British iron production increased 
nearly seven-fold. 

The expansion of all the British manufacturing industries was 
so rapid after 1815 that they speedily acquired practically a world 
monopoly. In 1845 Great Britain was indeed, to use Cobden’s 
words, the workshop of the world. 

Modern manufacturing is based on coal. The commanding 
position which the British industries had obtained during and 
after the Great War can best be gauged by Great Britain’s pro- 
duction of coal. According to R. C. Taylor’s valuable Statistics 
of Coal, a bulky handbook published in 1848, the world’s pro- 
duction of coal in 1845 was as follows : 

Production of Coal in 1845. Percentage of Worlds Produciion. 
Tons Per Cent. 
Great Britain . . : . 831,500,000 64:2 
Belgium ’. ; : F . 3 4,960,077 101 
RE ee ee 4,400,000 8-9 
France oo : : ; 4,141,617 8-4 


Russia . ‘ ? 4 ; ; 3,500,000 70 
Austria . P . ; ; ‘ 659,340 1°4 


Teer o57* GF ORT: Sor ae 100-0 


* Ten years average. 
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In 1845 Great Britain not only produced two-thirds of the 
world’s coal and two-thirds of the world’s iron, but also worked 
up two-thirds of the world’s raw cotton. 

During the war, and during the three decades of peace which 
followed the Congress of Vienna, Great Britain became the work- 
shop of the world. The predictions of Napoleon and of many 
statesmen, financiers, and economists, that the enormous National 
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a Debt and the huge burden of taxation would utterly impoverish 
bs, Great Britain, were triumphantly refuted. In no other period of 
hi the nation’s history did its wealth progress at a more rapid rate. 
375 - The principal cause which Jed to this marvellous economic develop- 
966 ment was, in my opinion, illogical as it may sound, the great 
- | — burden which forty years of almost incessant warfare had laid 
| — upon the British people. Men do not love exertion, do not love 
a work. They are born idlers who endeavour to enjoy life without 
creased exertion. They will not work hard—there are, of course, excep- 
id tha tions—unless compelled. Men, being born idle and improvident, 
Porter live without labour in all climes where a kindly Nature has pro- 
’ | vided for their wants. Necessity is not only the mother of 
invention, but also the mother of labour, of productivity, of thrift, 
of wealth, of power, and of progress, and the greatest civilising 
influence of all is the tax-collector. The tax-collector converted 
the backward and happy-go-lucky British nation into a nation of 

strenuous and intelligent industrial workers. 
Men like their comforts and their amusements, and they are 
eased apt to spend very nearly all they earn. If their taxes are suddenly 
very greatly increased their first impulse is to stint themselves, 
“— but as this is a painful process they soon endeavour to provide the 
world money required by the tax-collector by harder work, or by more 
den’s intelligent exertion. During the forty years period of almost 
; incessant war, and during the three decades which followed the 
\ding Peace of Vienna, taxes were increased enormously, and as the 
and increased taxes could scarcely be provided for by the unpleasant 
Ding virtue of thrift, the people began to exert their ingenuity and 
stics strove to increase their income by increasing production. At the 
Pro- end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
two periods of greatly increased taxation, British genius was 
ction, applied to money-making, to industry, and to invention in an 





unparalleled manner.. Not chance but the constantly and colos- = 
sally growing demands of the tax-collector led to the introduction 
of the steam engine, of labour-saving machinery of every kind, of 
modern manufacturing, of modern commerce and banking, of 
railways, and of steamships. The time when taxation was 
trebled and quadrupled saw the rise of inventive geniuses such 
as Watt, Boulton, Brindley, Trevethick, Telford, Brunel, 
Maudesley, Bramah, Nasmyth, George Stephenson, Hargreaves, 
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Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, Horrocks, Smeaton, Priestly, 
Dalton, Faraday, Davy, Wedgwood, and many others. The 
resources of the country were carefully studied and energetically 
developed. Excellent roads were built to facilitate traffic. The 
activity of the Duke of Bridgewater, and of other men, gave to 
England the then best system of inland waterways. The Duke 
of Bedford, Kay, and Coke of Norfolk gave a tremendous impetus 
to scientific agriculture. Rowland Hill introduced the penny 
postage. By the invention of the joint-stock undertaking with 
limited liability, the building of costly railways, of factories on 
the largest scale, and the evolution of modern banking, were made 
possible. 

During the end of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century Englishmen were the most enterprising men 
in the world. They not only made the principal inventions of 
modern industry, but they were invariably the first to exploit the 
industrial inventions made by other nations. Since then, English 
enterprise and English inventiveness have sadly declined. Most 
industrial inventions and improvements are made nowadays in 
Germany and in the United States, and the most valuable 
industrial inventions and discoveries made by Englishmen are 
exploited not in England, but in Germany and America. The 
British discovery of making dyes from coal-tar led to the establish- 
ment of an enormous coal-tar dye industry in Germany. Although 
an Englishman invented the valuable automatic loom, only a few 
automatic looms are to be found in this country, while hundreds 
of thousands are employed in the United States. Many similar 
instances might be given. 

During the last fifty years England has undoubtedly grown 
slack. Many British industries have remained stagnant or have 
declined, while those in the United States and in Germany have 
mightily expanded. Great Britain was the workshop of the world 
in 1845, but she occupies no longer that proud position. What is 
the cause, or what are the causes, of this extraordinary change? 
There are many causes, but the principal cause is undoubtedly 
this, that when England had become industrially supreme and 
very wealthy, the people were no longer compelled to work hard. 
Having established their position in the world of industry and 
commerce, Englishmen began to take their ease. Self- 
indulgence took the place of industry. Both the employers and 
their workers began to neglect their: business at a time when 
necessity compelled the German and American peoples to con- 
centrate their entire energy upon the development of their 
commerce and their industries. 

I have endeavoured to show in these pages that the wonderful 
development of the British industries during the end of the 
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eighteenth and during the first balf of the nineteenth century 
was due not to chance but to high taxation, that not chance but 
the pressure of high taxation produced the invention of the steam 
engine and of labour-saving machinery of every kind. It is to be 
hoped that the vastly increased demands of the tax-collector will 
once more stimulate inventiveness and industry in this country to 
the utmost, that necessity will cause Englishmen to discover new 
avenues which lead to prosperity, that the gigantic cost of the 
present War will be as easily borne as that of the Great War a 
century ago. However, we need not reckon upon the discovery of 
ew processes and the invention of new machines. Great Britain 
can easily provide for her financial requirements, however long 
the War may last, by the simple process of Americanising her 
industries. Great Britain is blessed with an excellent climate 
and a most favourable geographical position. She is the only 
country in the world which, owing to the situation of its coal- 
fields, can manufacture practically on the sea-shore, whereas other 
nations are greatly hampered by being compelled to manufacture 
far inland. Besides, Great Britain possesses a gigantic and in- 
valuable undeveloped estate in her vast Dominions and Colonies. 
Great Britain and the British Empire have absolutely unlimited 
resources which are partly not exploited at all, and partly quite 
insufficiently utilised. 

The greatest resource of every nation 1s, in Colbert’s words, 
the labour of the people. Unfortunately, the labour of the British 
people is very largely wasted. If we compare the productivity of 
labour in this country and in the United States we find, incredible 
as ij may sound, that American labour is about three times as 
efficient as is British labour, that one American worker produces 
approximately as much as do three British workers. This asser- 
tion can be proved by means of the British and the United 
States censuses of production. The British census of production 
refers to the year 1907 and the American census to the year 1909. 
The two years lie so near together that one may fairly com- 
pare the results given. There is, of course, a difficulty in com- 
paring the efficiency of British and American labour. In the first 
place the industries in the two countries have not always been 
officially classified in the same manner. Therefore many indus- 
tries, such as the iron industry, cannot be compared by means of 
the census figures. In the second place the qualities of American 
and British produce frequently differ widely. These considera- 
tions have necessarily narrowed the range of comparable figures. 
The following table contains statistics relating to some British and 
American industries which may fairly be compared. They will 
show conclusively that in many of the comparable industries the 
American workers produce approximately three times as large a 
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quantity of goods as do their English colleagues, and that they 


succeed in producing three times as much, not because they work 
three times as hard but because, as is also shown in the table, the 
United States use in the identical industries approximately three 
times as much horse-power per thousand men as does Great 
Britain. The following figures are extracted from a fuller table 
which appeared in an article of mine published in The Fort- 
nightly Review for August 1913, to which I would refer thoge 
who desire further details. They were much discussed at the time, 
but they have hitherto not been.successfully challenged. 








Boots and Shoes : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 

Cardboard Boxes : 


United States 
Cement : 

United Kingdom . 

United States 
Clothing : 

United Kingdom . 

United States 


Confectionery : 
United Kingdom 
United States 

Cotton Goods : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 

Clocks and Watches : 


United States 
Cutlery and Tools : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Firearms and Am- 
munition : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Gloves : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Hats and Caps: 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Hosiery : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Leather Tanning and 
Dressing : 
United Kingdom . 
United States 








. |102,359,000 


United Kingdom . | 


. |190,566,000 
Cocoa, Chocolate and | 


- | 16,171,000 


United Kingdom . | 


Production 
| per Year 


£ 
20,095,000 
2,067,000 
10,970,000 


3,621,000 
12,641,000 


| 62,169,000 


31,437,000 


613,000 
7,039,400 


2,047,000 
10,653,200 


677,000 
6,822,400 


1,056,000 | 
4,726,200 


5,256,000 
16,598,000 


8,792,000 
40,028,600 





| 
18,289,000 


'132,000,000 | 
. {125,678,400 | 





65,574,800 





Number of 
W: 


age- 
earners 


117,565 
198,297 


19,844 
39,514 


18,860 
26,775 


392,084 
393,439 
54,629 
47,464 


559,573 
378,880 


4,448 
23,857 


12,485 
32,996 

4,444 
14,715 


4,532 
11,354 


28,420 
40,079 


47,687 
129,275 


26,668 
62,202 














Horse- 
MGiopioyos" | Thousand 
earners 
20,171 | 172 
96,302 486 
2,288 114 
23,323 | 590 
60,079 | 3,195 
371,799 | 13,873 
17,837 45 
65,019 | 165 
19,898 346 
46,463 | 980 
1,239,212 | 2,214 
1,296,517 | 3,423 
550} 125 
14,957 628 
5,248 420 
68,294 | 2,069 
2,619 | 595 
17,840 | 1,214 
509 113 
2,889 256 
5,142 181 
23,524 588 
7,784 163 | 
103,709 804 
22,609 | 847 
148,140 | 2,389 











Value of 
Production 
per Wage- 
earner per 
Year 





£ 
171 
516 


106 
275 


192 
472 


158 
484 
296 
662 


236 
332 


137 
296 


164 
323 
152 
464 


233 
416 


149 
414 


184 
309 


686 


1,054 
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Number of a... Predeetien 
wer per u 
"per Year ome “imployed og jncitcn 
earners Year 
Matches: £ £ 
United Kingdom . 862,000 3,865 1,591 408 223 
United States - | 2,270,600 3,631 6,224 1,729 625 
Paint Colours, and 
Varnish : 
United Kingdom . | 9,127,000 10,574 14,575 1,375 863 
United States . | 24,977,800 14,240 56,162 4,012 | 1,754 
Paper : 
United Kingdom . | 13,621,000 40,955 172,224 | 4,201 330 
United States | 53,531,000 75,978 | 1,304,265 | 15,846 705 
Pens and Pencils : 
United Kingdom . | 791,000 6,025 1,450 241 131 
United States . | 2,539,000 6,058 4,261 710 419 
Printing and Pub- | 
lishing : 
United Kingdom . | 13,548,000 34,210 38,611 1,133 396 
United States . |147,757,200 | 258,434 297,763 1,154 572 
Silk : 
| United Kingdom . | 5,345,000 30,710 18,867 608 142 
| United States . | 39,382,400 99,037 97,947 989 398 




















The figures given, which have not been selected for the pur- 
pose of ‘ making a case,’ show irrefutably that the British manu- 
facturing industries as a whole are almost incredibly inefficient. 
Wherever we look we find that the American worker produces per 
year approximately three times as much as does his British col- 
league. Even the British cotton industry, the premier industry of 
the country, is, both on the spinning and on the weaving side, not 
provided with the best labour-saving machinery, as I pointed out 
very fully in an article in this Review three years ago.” 

The comparison of production per wage-earner per year in 
England and the United States is based upon wholesale prices. 
It is true that the shop prices of many commodities are higher 
in the United States than in England. However, this difference 
is due very largely to the fact that the American retailers require 
a larger profit because they have larger expenses, and because the 
business of distribution is more costly in the United States than 
here because distances are greater. In most cases the wholesale 
prices of comparable commodities are nearly identical in both 
countries. The fact that the American workers produce on an 
average approximately three times as much as their British col- 
leagues employed in the same industries can therefore not be 
gainsaid. 

It is, of course, generally known that in many cases American 
workers employ far more perfect machinery than do their British 


2 ‘Will a Tariff Harm Lancashire?—A Lesson from America,’ Nineteenth 
Century and After, August 1912. 
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colleagues, but it is not generally known, and it seems almost 
unbelievable, that the American workers employ, besides 
better machinery, about three times as much power as do the 
British workers engaged in the same trades. If we allow for the 
fact that the American industries possess not only better 
machines, but in addition three times as much power with which 
to drive them, it is obvious that the mechanical efficiency of the 
American industries is considerably more than three times ag 
great as that of the corresponding British industries. 

At the time when Great Britain was the workshop of the 
world, McCulloch wrote in his Account of the British Empire; 
‘A given number of hands in Great Britain perform much more 
work than is executed by the same number of hands almost any- 
where else.’ That statement, which was true in the middle of 
the last century, is true no longer. Unfortunately the British 
industries have become lamentably inefficient, not only in com- 
parison with those of the United States, but of Germany and of 
other countries as well. The greatest asset of a State is its man- 
power. Much of the British man-power is wasted. By Ameri- 
canising the British manufacturing industries we can obviously 
double and treble the national output, and can thus double and 
treble the national income. That has been made abundantly 
clear by my analytical comparison. 

The lamentable inefficiency of British production is apparent 
not only in manufacturing, but in agriculture and mining as well. 
The Coal Tables of 1912, published by the British Board of 
Trade in March 1914, contain many interesting figures relating 
to coal production in England and abroad. Coal is the bread of 
the manufacturing industries. Its importance to the nation can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Let us see how British coal produc- 
tion compares with coal production elsewhere. 


Tons of Ccal Produced per Annum per Person Employed. 





| - |United Kingdom| United States Australia New Zealand Canada | 





| 1886-90 | 312 400 333 | 359 341 

| 1891-95 | 271 444 358 =| 388 375 
1896-1900 298 494 426 = =a 
1901-5 | 281 543 437 | 474 495 
1906-10 | 275 596 462 470 439 
1908 271 538 500 478 422 
1909 266 617 388 456 400 
1910 257 618 449 478 453 
1911 260 613 485 487 | 

| 1912 2448 660 | 542 503 




















It will be noticed that the coal production per man per year 
is almost twice as large in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
as it is in the United Kingdom, and that it is almost three times 
* Strike year, 
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as large in the United States as it is in this country. This 
startling difference can only partly be explained by the fact that 
in many cases the coal seams are thicker in the United States 
than in Great Britain, and are to be found at a lesser depth. 
This startling discrepancy in output is largely, if not chiefly, 
ascribable to this, that the British miner, as the British indus- 
trial worker, is hostile to improved machinery, and is deter- 
minedly bent upon limiting output. It is ominous that, whereas 
British coal production per man has steadily been decreasing 
during the last thirty years, American, Australian, New Zealand, 
and:Canadian coal production per man has been steadily in- 
creasing. The British miner has unfortunately succeeded in 
more than nullifying the technical improvements made in coal 
production which in other countries have greatly increased pro- 
duction per man. 

While an increasing coal production per man in America, 
Australia, and New Zealand has brought about the cheapening 
of coal, or has at least prevented it becoming dearer, greatly 
increased wages notwithstanding, the reduction in the British 
output per man, combined with increased wages, has fatally 
increased the price of British coal. This will appear from the 
following figures : 

Average Value of Coal per Ton at the Pits Mouth. 





United Kingdom United States Australia New Zealand 
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The figures given show that the British coal-miners have 
succeeded in reducing the output of coal per man and creating 
an artificial scarcity. In former years British coal was approxi- 
mately as cheap as American coal, and in some years it was 
cheaper. Of that advantage the manufacturing industries have 
now been deprived. Of late years, owing to increased wages 
and reduced output, English coal prices have been 50 per cent. 
higher than American coal prices. Hence the British manufac- 
turing industries suffer not only from insufficient output due 
to inefficient machinery and insufficient power to drive it, but 
also from unnecessarily high coal prices. McCulloch wrote in 
his Account of the British Emprtre : 


Our coal mines have been sometimes called the Black Indies, and it 
is certain that they have conferred a thousand times more real advantage 
on us than we have derived from the conquest of fhe Mogul Empire, or 
than we should have reaped from the Dominion of Mexico and Peru. ... 
Our coal mines may be regarded as vast magazines of hoarded or ware- 
housed power ; and unless some such radical change should be made on the 
steam engine as should very decidedly lessen the quantity of fuel required 
to keep it in motion, or some equally serviceable machine, but moved 
by different means, be introduced, it is not at all likely that any nation 
should come into successful competition with us in those departments 
in which steam engines, or machinery moved by steam, may be advan- 
tageously employed. 


McCulloch, as his contemporary Mr. Cobden, believed that 
England was, and always would remain, the workshop of the 
world because this country had then virtually a monopoly in 
the production of coal. It has been shown on another page 
that this country produced in 1845. twice as much coal as did 
all the other countries of the world combined. By making coal 
artificially scarce and dear, the British miners, who in their 
fatal policy have been supported by short-sighted Governments 
of either party, have taken away from the British industries one 
of the greatest advantages which they possessed and threaten 
to ruin them altogether. 

The masters, the men, and the politicians have probably 
been equally responsible for the inefficiency of the British manu- 
facturing industries and of British mining. British employers 
have come to consider business to be a bore, if not a nuisance. 
During the last few decades they were quite satisfied with the 
condition of their business as long as they made an income 
with little exertion, and they were ready to leave the super- 
vision and direction of their affairs to a manager. They took 
little note of the scientific and technical progress made in other 
countries. They looked upon new methods, upon improved 
organisation, upon scientific processes of production, and upon im- 
proved machinery with indifference, if not with dislike. That in- 
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difference to progress was particularly noticeable in the case of 
limited liability companies, especially when they were controlled 
by amateur directors, or by men who had only a very small stake 
in the business. Compared with the United States, British trans- 
port by railway also is lamentably behindhand and inefficient, and 
the result is that American railway freights are far lower than 
British, although American railway wages are three times as high 
as are British wages. 

While British masters were opposed to industrial progress and 
to all innovations from conservatism, from indifference, or from 
sheer laziness, their men looked upon improved organisation and 
machinery with positive and undisguised hostility, for they had 
been taught by their leaders that their greatest interest lay in a 
high wage and in a low output, that every increase in output in- 
jured the other workers and themselves. It seems incredible that 
such a foolish fallacy should have been allowed to restrict and 
stifle the development of the British industries. Unfortunately the 
British workers as a whole are at present as hostile to the intro- 
duction of modern methods and improved machinery as they 
were in the machine-smashing era a century ago. The world 
is a great co-operative society. Men are paid money wages, 
but as they spend them in purchasing goods they are in reality 
paid in goods, in food, clothes, etc. A man who produces food 
is paid in clothes, and a man who makes clothes has to buy 
food. If both produce ‘ scientifically’ as little as possible they 
will lack food and clothes, whatever their money wages may 
be. If, on the other hand, both produce much there will be 
abundance and _ prosperity. Production determines wages. 
Small production and high wages are incompatible. High pro- 
duction and high wages go hand in hand. In the United States 
wages are from two to three times as high as in this country, 
because production per man is from two to three times as great ; 
and as production is from two to three times as great, goods 
are very little dearer in the United States than in England, high 
wages notwithstanding. The result is that the very highly paid 
American workmen can purchase with their large wages an 
abundance of food, clothes, etc., and can save large amounts in 
addition. 

In the lengthy table summarising British and American 
production per worker per year printed on another page the 
gross value of the goods produced is given. Of course, a worker 
who converts in a day a piece of leather into a pair of boots 
worth fifteen shillings does not really produce fifteen shillings’ 
worth of goods. To arrive at the real value of his day’s work 
we must deduct from the value of the goods made by him the 
cost of the raw material and the general factory expenses. By 
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deducting these we find that the net production per worker 
per week is as follows in the United States and Great Britain 
according to the Censuses of Production : 


Net Produce per Worker per Week. 





} 


_ In the United Kingdom| In the United States 





£e. d. £8 d. 
Boots and shoes a a 310 0 
Cardboard boxes . cee 2 15 10 
Butter and cheese . $3, 3 8 3 1 
Cement 2 10 10 417 8 
Clothing . #42 € 7s 
Cocoa, chocolate end coufeo- 
tionery . ety oh 112 3 418 5 
Cotton goods . 110 5 213 9 
Clocks and watches oo 43 0 
Cutleryandtools . . . is 1 41 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 1 18 11 4 4 3 
Gasworks. . 411 1116 7 
Firearms and ammunition 22 8 49 2 
Gloves lll 2 310 9 
Hats and caps 1 510 4 110 
Hosiery ‘ 1 3 5 22 8 
Leather tanning and dressing 2 5 0 413 1 
Lime z . 113 5 3 2 4 
Brewing and malting 6 7 3 1910 5 
Matches 113 0 73-1 
Paint and varnish . 316 2 12 9 3 
Paper . 22 8 5 3 5 
Pens and pencils ) 28 459 
Printing and publishing. 313 1 7 16 11 
Railway carriages, etc. 27 4 40 5 
Silk * ° ae 2 3 9:3 
Soap and candles 219 8 Hosé@s 
| 





It will be noticed that in the trades enumerated the American 
workers produce per week as a rule from two to three times as 
much, net, as their British colleagues. As no worker can possibly 
obtain for his work more than the entire value of his work, it is 
clear that the British worker in cardboard boxes, for instance, 
cannot obtain more than 11. per week unless he produces more. 
This table, which has not previously been given, explains why 
wages are high in America and relatively low in this country. 

Unfortunately, the politicians of both parties have very largely 
contributed to the backwardness and stagnation which is notice- 
able in British business. Desiring to obtain votes, they have 
unceasingly flattered both masters and men. They have told the 
employers that Great Britain was the richest country in the world, 
and that she was industrially far ahead of all countries. They 
have not only not prevented the workers reducing their output to 
the utmost, but they have actually encouraged them in that 
suicidal policy by their legislation. Striving after popularity, 
after votes, the politicians have thus encouraged idling on the part 
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of both employers and employees, and have opposed modern 
organisation and modern improvements. While encouraging 
labour to combine and to restrict production, they have opposed 
the combination of employers to increase efficiency. For decades 
both parties advocated Free Trade chiefly because that policy 
furnished an excellent party cry, furnished votes. 

If we wish to ascertain the causes of British industrial stag- 
nation and relative decline, it is well to listen to the opinion of 
foreign experts. Let us in this manner consider the causes of the 
relative decline of the British iron industry. In 1845 two-thirds 
of the world’s iron was produced by Great Britain. German iron 
production was then quite unimportant. At present German iron 
production is far ahead of iron production in this country. 
According to a valuable German technical handbook, Gemeinfass- 
liche Darstellung des Hisenhiittenwesens, Diisseldorf, 1912, the 
production of iron and steel in Great Britain and Germany has 
developed as follows : 

















Iron Production. Steel Production. 
In Germany In Great Britain In Germany In Great Britain 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
/ 1865 975,000 4,896,000 100,000 225,000 
1870 1,391 000 6,060,000 170,000 287,000 
~ 1875 2,029,000 6,432,000 347,000 724,000 
1880 2,729,000 7,802,000 624,000 1,321,000 
1885 3,687,000 7,369,000 894,000 2,020,000 
1890 4,658,000 8,033,000 1,614,000 3,637,000 
1895 5,465,000 7,827,000 2,830,000 3,312,000 
_ 1900 8,521,000 9,052,000 6,646,000 5,130,000 
1905 10,988,000 9,746,000 10,067,000 5,984,000 
1910 14,793,000 10,380,000 13,699,000 6,107,000 

















Why has Germany, whose production of iron and steel was 
formerly insignificant, so rapidly and so completely outstripped 
Great Britain, which possesses the greatest natural facilities for 
producing iron and steel? The German handbook mentioned is 
published by the Union of German Iron Masters, a purely 
scientific association. It considers this question exclusively from 
a business point of view. It significantly states : 


No land on earth is as favourably situated for iron production as is 
England. Extensive deposits of coal and iron, easy and cheap purchase 
of foreign raw materials, a favourable geographical position for selling 
its manufactures, reinforced by the great economic power of the State, made 
at one time the island kingdom industrially omnipotent throughout the 
world. Now complaints about constantly increasing foreign competition 
become from day to day more urgent. These are particularly loud with 
regard to the growing power of the German iron industry. It is under- 
standable that Great Britain finds it unpleasant that Germany’s iron 
industry should have become so strong. However, Germany’s success has 
been achieved by unceasing hard work... . 
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The unexampled- growth of the German industry began when, on the 
15th July, 1879, a moderate Protective Tariff was introduced. Until 
then it was impossible for the German iron industries to flourish. Foreign 
competition was too strong... . 

The German Trade Unions, with their Socialist ideas, are opposed to 
progress. If their aspirations should succeed, the German iron industry 
would be ruined. An attempt on the part of the German Trade Unions 
to increase the earnings of the skilled workers by limiting the number of 
apprentices, the imitation of the policy which has been followed by the 
British Trade Unions, would produce a scarcity of skilled workers in 
Germany as it has done in England. The British iron industry should 
be to us Germans a warning example. The English Trade Unions with 
their short-sighted championship of labour, with their notorious policy of 
‘ca’ canny ’ (the limitation of output), and with their hostility to technical 
improvements have seriously shaken the powerful position of the British 
iron trade. 


Most people see in Trade Unions an organisation which may 
become dangerous to the national industries by promoting strikes. 
Strikes, however, are of comparatively little danger. ‘They are 
like a virulent but intermittent fever. The most pernicious 
feature of the British Trade Unions is their policy of limiting 
output, and their hostility to improvements in organisation and 
machinery. Their activity has upon the body economic an 
influence similar to a slow fever which leads, almost impercep- 
tibly, to atrophy, to marasmus, and to death. 

The War will be long drawn out. It may cost 3,000,000,0001., 
4,000,000,0001., and perhaps more. It may swallow up one-third 
and perhaps one-half of the national capital. It may perma- 
nently double, or even more than double, taxation. I have 
endeavoured to show by irrefutable evidence that the British 
manufacturing industries and British mining are inefficient, 
that, by introducing the best modern methods, British production 
and British income can be doubled and trebled. Unfortunately, 
British agriculture is as inefficient as are the manufacturing indus- 
tries and mining. Space does not permit to show in detail how 
greatly British agricultural production might be increased. I 
have shown in various articles published in this Review * and else- 
where that, on an agricultural area which is only sixty per cent. 
larger than that of this country, Germany produces approximately 
three times as much food of every kind as does this country. 
British and German agriculture may summarily be compared as 
follows, according to the official statistics : 


United Kingdom. Germany. 


Acres Acres 
Total area . 7 = : - 771,721,256 133,585,000 
Cultivated area . ‘ ; . 46,931,637 78,632,139 
™ Woods and forests . . . 3,069,070 34,272,841 


“See Nineteenth Century and After, September, October, and December, 
1909. 
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Production in 1912. 
Tons Tons 

Wheat andrye . . ... 1,568,700 15,958,900 

iw... . So eee 3,482,000 

Oats a) ak ee A 2,915,900 8,520,200 

PS Ss i ae ee Gah ee 5,726,342 50,209,500 

. 14,024,222 36,524,915 

11,914,635 20,182,021 

4,400,816 10,944,283 

. Not ascertainable. 4,523,059 

3,992,549 21,923,707 

28,967,495 5,803,445 
As the German area under woods and forests is eleven times 
as large as the British, and as the German woods produce far 
more timber per acre than do the British, the German timber 
production is probably about twenty times as large as the British. 
The cultivated area of Germany is 60 per cent. larger than the 
British cultivated area. If agriculture were equally productive 
in both countries, Germany should produce only 60 per cent. 
more than does the United Kingdom. However, we find that 
Germany produced in 1912 about ten times as much bread-corn 
as the United Kingdom, about two-and-a-half times as much 
barley, about three times as much oats, about nine times as much 
potatoes, and about two-and-a-half times as much hay. In addi- 
tion to these comparable crops Germany produced about 2,000,000 
tons of sugar from nearly 20,000,000 tons of beet, and vast quanti- 
ties of tobacco. According to the latest comparable statistics, 
Germany has about twice as much cattle as this country, about 
two-and-a-half times as many milch cows, and about five-and-a- 
half times as many pigs. The United Kingdom is superior to 
Germany only in sheep, which live largely on derelict grass land, 
and which are of comparatively little value, five sheep being 
reckoned equal in value to two pigs. Comparison of the figures 
given shows that on an agricultural area which is only 60 per 
cent. larger than that of this country, Germany produces approxi- 
mately three times as large a quantity of animal and vegetable 
food. The inferior productiveness of British agriculture is pro- 
bably ascribable to the form of its organisation. German agri- 
culture is based on freehold ownership, British agriculture on 
rent. The sense of property induces German, French, and other 
agriculturists to do their best. Competition for freehold farms 
drives up their price, and the high price of land compels German 
and other agriculturists working under the freehold system to 
increase agricultural production to the utmost. In Great Britain 
farmers rent their farms at so much a year. The tied-up farms 
are apt to remain unchanged from century to century. Fields 
remain unaltered, and so does cultivation. British farmers follow 
the old routine, and as landowners would make themselves 
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unpopular by raising the rent, necessity does not provide the 
stimulus of agricultural progress which the freehold system 
creates in other countries. Largely for psychological reasons 
British agriculture is conservative and stagnant. A century ago 
Arthur Young wrote: ‘The best manure for a field is a high 
rent.’ British landlordism is largely responsible for British agri- 
cultural stagnation. The introduction of the freehold system 
would raise the price of agricultural land and would compel agri- 
culturists to double and treble their output. 

If the facts and figures given in these pages are correct—I do 
not think that they can be successfully challenged—it follows that 
Great Britain can easily pay for the War by introducing, in all 
her industries, the best and most scientific methods which have 
been so extraordinarily successful elsewhere. 

The tax-collector is, as I have stated before, perhaps the most 
powerful factor of industrial progress. His greatly increased 
demands will compel the employers of labour to increase produc- 
tion to the utmost, to replace labour wasting with the best labour- 
saving machinery, to Americanise industry. However, the exer- 
tions of the employers will prove a failure unless the workers can 
be convinced that they are ruining not only the national indus- 
tries but also themselves by their insane policy of antagonising 
all mechanical improvements and of restricting output. The 
politicians in power can do much to enable employers of all kinds 
to double and treble production by pursuing in economic matters 
no longer a vote-gaining policy, but a business policy recom- 
mended by the ablest business men. The expert should replace 
the amateur in shaping and directing national economic policy. 
The War might, and ought to, lead not to Great Britain’s bank- 
ruptcy, but to its industrial regeneration. It should be followed 
by a revival of industry similar to that which took place after 
the Great War a century ago. The natural resources of the 
British Empire are unlimited. They are far greater than those 
of the United States. Owing to the War and to the stimulus 
which high taxation will provide, a tremendous economic expan- 
sion should take place both in Great Britain and in the Dominions 
which might place the British Empire permanently far ahead of 
the American Commonwealth. However, individual unco-ordi- 
nated effort will not bring about such a revival. A united national 
and imperial effort under the control of a business Government 
which leads and inspires is needed. If politicians continue their 
shiftless hand-to-mouth policy, if they continue thinking mainly 
of votes and neglecting the permanent interests of nation and 
Empire, the efforts of individuals to recreate the British indus- 
tries and to give to the British Empire and to this country a 
modern economic organisation are bound to fail. 
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In view of the colossal war expenditure thrift is urgently 
needed. Unfortunately, the British nation is a very improvident 
nation. This may be seen from the following figures : 


Savings Banks Deposits. 














In the United States In Germany In the United Kingdom 
£ 2 £ 
1880 163,821,000 130,690,000 77,721,000 
1890 310,005,000 256,865,000 111,285,000 
1900 477,944,000 441,929,000 186,006,000 
1907 699,082,000 694,455,000 | 209,654,000 
1912 945,481,000 933,990,000 | 235,916,000 








Between 1880 and 1912 the Savings Banks Deposits increased 
in round figures in the United States and in Germany by 
800,000 ,000/., and in the United Kingdom by only 160,000,0001., 
increasing about sixfold in the United States, about sevenfold 
in Germany, and only threefold in this country. During the five 
years from 1907 to 1912 they increased in round figures in the 
United States by 245,000,000I/., or 35 per cent. ; in Germany by 
240,000,0001., or 35 per cent. ; and in the United Kingdom by a 
paltry 25,000,0001., or 12 per cent. The record of the Savings 
Banks Deposits is particularly humiliating for this country if we 
remember that the German and American workers have thousands 
of millions in freehold land and houses, co-operative societies, etc. 

Of the enormous sums spent upon the War the bulk is ex- 
pended in Great Britain, and goes, with comparatively unim- 
portant deductions—the profits made by employers and middle- 
men—from the coffers of the well-to-do into the pockets of the 
working masses in the form of wages. The Government has 
exhorted the: people repeatedly to be thrifty, and it has enforced 
thrift upon the moneyed by very greatly increasing direct taxa- 
tion. The well-to-do are no doubt living more thriftily than they 
did before the War. The working masses are far more prosper- 
ous than they have ever been. Wages have risen enormously ; 
but unfortunately the masses do not save, but spend their vastly 
increased earnings largely on worthless amusements and foolish 
luxuries. Owing to the wholesale transference of capital from 
the rich to the workers taxation should be remodelled. It is 
true that a century ago, in the war against France, practically 
the whole of the increased taxation was placed on the shoulders 
of the opulent. However, at that time wages remained low 
during the war. Hence the workers could not contribute much 
to its costs. Now the position is different. Millions which are 
urgently required for defence are wasted recklessly by the masses. 


Universal thrift is needed. The Government should, without 
4L2 
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delay, increase thrift among the masses partly by taxing worth. 
less amusements, and partly by organising thrift among the 
workers. Here, also, individual attempts can achieve little, 
The workers must be taught that they should now put by a com. . 
petence upon which they will receive unprecedentedly high jn. 
terest, especially as great and widespread distress may follow the 
War. Employers throughout the country should be prevailed 
upon by the Government to give on the Government’s behalf 
premiums for savings. All employers should be requested to 
induce their workers to put as large as possible a portion of their 
increased wages into War stock. Through the employers the 
Government should search out the workers in the factories and 
induce them to put by money week by week to their benefit an to 
that of the nation as a whole. 

On the 2nd of November Mr. Asquith stated in the House 
of Commons : 


The financial position to-day is serious. The extent to which we here 
in. this country are buying goods abroad in excess of our exports is more 
than 30,000,0007. per month, against an average of about 11,000,000/. per 
month before the War; and at the same time we are making advances to 
our Allies and to others, which were estimated by my right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech to amount to a total 
during the current financial year, to say no more of what is to come, to 
423,000,0007. .. . 

This is a burden which, rich as we are, resourceful as we are, we cannot 
go on discharging unless there is on the part of the Government, as well 
as on the part of individuals, the most strict and stringent rule of economy, 
the avoidance of unnecessary expenditure, the curtailment of charges which 
under normal conditions we should think right and necessary, and, if I 
may use a homely expression, cutting our coat according to the cloth with 
which we have to make it. . . . I would once more say with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, that we cannot sustain the burden which this 
great War has laid upon us unless as individuals, as classes, as a com- 
munity, and as a Government, we make and are prepared to make far 
greater sacrifices than we have hitherto done in the direction of retrench- 
ment and economy. 


Mr. Asquith thus recommended on the 2nd of November re- 
_trenchment and economy in the most emphatic language. He 
informed the nation that thrift, and the avoidance of unnecessary 
expenditure was most necessary on the part of individuals, and 
the nation as a whole. Yet the nation lives approximately as 
luxuriously as ever. The well-to-do, whose income has been 
greatly reduced by the War and by additional taxation, have 
curtailed their expenditure to some extent, but scarcely suffi- 
ciently, while the masses of the people spend far more on luxu- 
ries than they ever did before. Theatres, restaurants, music- 
halls, picture theatres, and public-houses are nightly crowded, 
and working men who are reaping a golden harvest purchase 
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for their family gramophones, silk dresses and furs, pianos which 
are often only used for show, etc. Most people undoubtedly wish 
to save, but they spend very freely, perhaps not so much from 
self-indulgence as from misplaced kindness of heart. Men and 
women hesitate to reduce their expenditure on luxuries because 
such reduction would inflict injury on the providers of luxuries. 
The thousands of millions which will be required for the conduct 
of the War cannot be provided by saving the odd pence. They 
can be found only by the wholesale reduction of expenditure on 
luxuries, by putting the providers of the luxuries out of business. 
An able worker or business man can always adjust himself to 
changed circumstances. Dismissed servants will be able to find 
more useful work in shops and factories. Dismissed gardeners 
can use their experience in agriculture to better advantage to the 
nation. Manufacturers of luxuries and their workers, and shop- 
keepers who deal in luxuries, can change the character of their 
trade. It is impossible to carry on ‘ business as usual’ and to 
provide the untold millions needed for the War. 

If we compare Great Britain’s imports of luxuries during the 
firs; seven months of 1914 when there was peace, with the first 
seven months of 1915 when she was at war, we find the following : 


Imports during Seven Months up to July 31st. 


19i6 1918 
Poultry andgame . . . . . 797,492 477,683 
Tinned sardines ; : ‘ 4 455,041 608,231 
Grapes geet 5 : : oy Veta 109,336 40,103 
meee ks ; : ; ; 298,101 308,934 
Oranges... : Pah? . 1,693,206 1,982,823 
Cocoa manufactures , ‘ ; ; 937,785 1,385,162 
Currants .. F : - : 4 331,114 543,895 
eee es : : f P 181,495 417,417 
Fruit preserved in sugar . : : : 579,776 835,527 
Confectionery . : ; : ‘ 82,817 81,670 
Ornamental feathers : j - . 1,043,126 452 082 
Fresh flowers . , ; ; : : 206,837 163,306 
Ivory . F ‘ A : . : x 78,178 42,246 
Cinema films, etc. . ‘ . ‘ . 1,490,636 985,087 
Watches and parts . ‘ ‘ : ; 871,611 673,221 
Silk manufactures . ; - ; . 9,824,057 8,537,989 
Glacé kid. . : aes ‘ ‘ 921,648 876,193 
Gloves pt Lig gh lip go ie : 962,892 434,149 
Motor cars, and parts - . . 5,240,819 4,249,975 


The few items in this list are representative. Space does not 
permit to analyse the imports of luxuries in greater detail. Pro- 
duction has been thrown out of gear throughout the world. Hence 
the imports of Great Britain have been reduced largely because 
the exporting nations could not export as usual. Many of the 
luxuries imported into Great Britain come from France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Turkey. A glance at this list shows 
that in some instances the imports of luxuries have fallen severely, 
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perhaps because the exporting countries could not send the goods, 
In other cases the imports of luxuries are as large as usual or even 
larger than usual. The importation of almonds, oranges, choco. 
lates, currants, raisins, fruit preserved in sugar, greatly increased 
notwithstanding the War, while the imports of manufactured 
silks, confectionery, flowers, watches, and motor cars and parts 
diminished only slightly. If the consumption of imported luxuries 
was very much as usual, we may safely estimate that the con- 


sumption of home-made luxuries was also very much as usual,” 


Luxurious expenditure cannot easily be checked by voluntary 
effort, but it can easily be diminished by legislation. Amuse- 
ments, especially those of the worthless kind, might be taxed, and 
the importation of foreign luxuries can be stopped completely, or 
almost completely, by prohibitive enactments. A short while ago 
the Government explained in the House of Commons that in 
blockading Germany foreign luxuries were not stopped because 
their importation, while not increasing Germany’s military 
strength, weakened and damaged her financial position. One of 
the greatest financial problems for England consists in paying for 
her enormous imports. The most obvious step for improving 
Great Britain’s financial position consists in ruthlessly cutting 
off the importation of all imported luxuries. The import duties 
put on motor cars, cinematograph films, etc., are a small step in 
the right direction. Import duties should without delay be put 
on all imported luxuries, and even on those manufactured neces- 
sities which can be produced in this country. The question of 
fiscal purism, the question of Free Trade and Tariff Reform, 
questions of party politics and of vote-catching, should not be 
allowed to undermine the financial position of this country at a 
time when it fights for its very life. 
The War is costing Great Britain about 2,000,000,0001. a year. 
It will probably before long cost considerably more. This country 
will, as I have endeavoured to show, be able to make up, and 
more than make up, for her War expenditure, however large it 
may be, by vastly increasing production, by reorganising, by 
Americanising, her industries. But the victory of the Entente 
Powers obviously depends very largely on Britain’s financial 
strength. The immediate need of the country is therefore labour 
and thrift. Strenuous labour and careful thrift are required to 
tide this nation over the anxious months of war which will deter- 
mine whether the world will become German or Anglo-Saxon, 
subject or free. 


J. Evvis BARKER. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SQUAW: 


SOME REFLECTIONS BY AN AMERICAN 


I woutp that all neutral nations [says Sir Oliver Lodge, in his noble 
and inspiring book on the War], or at any rate so great and powerful a 
nation as America, could have seen their way to express their feelings in 
similarly forcible language when international law and the dictates of 
common humanity were grossly violated, and could have taken honourable 
action accordingly. ... Apart from financial considerations, how the 
American citizen would rejoice to see the Stars and Stripes once more 
arrayed on the side of freedom and honour, and in defence of truth and 
justice and right! ... The policy of abstention, and apparently bland 
acceptance not only of breaches of international law, but of crimes against 
humanity until some national affront is offered which cannot be ignored, 
will be felt hereafter a disgrace. ... The Master was not one to wash 
His hands and excuse Himself from intervention when the innocent was 
unjustly accused, or when confronted with the powers of Satan. No, the 
typical pacifist was Pilate! 


THIs is a stinging indictment to bring against the greatest 
Republic the world has ever seen, a vast democratic State avow- 
edly founded on moral and spiritual principles, on justice and 
honour and humanity. But many of us, here in America, feel 
that the indictment is just; that the attitude maintained, and 
the policy followed, by the Government of the United States, 
though plausible, have been dishonourable and unworthy ; that 
the United States is condemned, for long periods to come, to a 
position of moral and spiritual inferiority in the councils of the 
nations. It is not too much to say that, in the higher view, in 
the quiet light of eternal things, we have, as a State, been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and our future part 
in the history of mankind will suffer thereby; will suffer the 
humiliating diminution of those who ‘through cowardice have 
made the great betrayal.’ 

Yet, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that all that is 
best and most virile in the United States is, and has been from 
the very beginning of the War, heartily on the side of the Entente 
Powers, heartily on the side of England and France and Russia, 
and, later, of Italy. And this cordial sympathy and approval has 
run through all classes, all nationalities, in the United States. 
Let us begin with the elements supposed to be most unfavourable 
1263 
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to the Allies, most favourable to Germany and Austria-Hungary ; 
the so-called German-American and Irish-American elements, 

One of the peculiarities of the United States, and not of one 
section or division of the country, but of all, from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, from the Canadian to the Mexican 
boundary, is the extraordinary variety of its population, a patch- 
work of blood and race rather than of language, for all, and 
especially all the children, very rapidly pick up English. In any 
city, in any of the little, semi-rural towns laid out on the ground 
plan of a chess-board, which are so characteristic of this country, 
one may find representatives of a dozen nations, visibly different 
in face and features, yet daily coming closer together in tongue 
and habits of life; one can come into friendly touch with them, 
for the barriers of restraint and reticence have almost no exis- 
tence here, and so one can form a just and living view of that 
extraordinary composite of thought which makes up American 
opinion. I am writing in one of these little semi-rural communi- 
ties, a ‘ borough ’ of two or three thousand inhabitants, and I can 
easily count, among the people I meet and talk to every day, 
besides those of English, Scotch, and Irish birth, people from 
France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, and so forth, besides two or three Asiatic 
nationalities, Jews, Armenians, Syrians, all of whom are, or may 
become, American citizens, and also Chinese and Japanese, who 
are—some of us think unjustly—debarred from that privilege. 
This little ‘ borough,’ which happens to be within a dozen miles 
of the centre of New York, is, nevertheless, characteristic of 
pretty nearly the whole country, from east to west, from north 
to south. The element of admixture varies, but it is always 
there. Here, therefore, in so small a village, where everyone 
knows and greets everyone else, one has the opportunity, daily 
and hourly, to learn all shades of opinion. People speak very 
openly about everything that interests them. And they have 
spoken very openly about the War. 

The greatest and most complete surprise, then, in this very 
free exchange of opinion, has been the practical unanimity with 
which those of German descent, born in this country—and many 
of those born in Germany also—have come out openly, deter- 
minedly, enthusiastically, even passionately—on the side of the 
Allies, and this, not from any mere subservience or acquiescence 
in the general feeling, but from conviction, from a deep under- 
standing of the issue, from a love of truth and honour and justice, 
which they, like ourselves, feel that Germany has flagrantly and 
disgracefully violated. By far the hardest, sharpest, and most 
biting criticisms that I have heard here, I have heard from 
people of German descent. They fervently pray that Germany 
will be beaten, and they are as honest in their wish as they are 
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right in their judgment. So that there is no greater error than 
to suppose, on the testimony of pro-German agitators organised 
and paid by the German Embassy, that all so-called German- 
Americans are, in this war, on the side of Germany. I am con- 
vinced that, if a poll were taken, if heed were paid, not to loud 
tengues, but to level heads, the great majority of them would be 
found on the side of the Allies, heartily and of deliberate con- 
viction. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. There are, it is true, a few 
ingenuous Teutons here who profess that their fellows have come 
over to bring us their superior culture, to rid us from the domin- 
ance of Anglo-Saxonism. But nobody believes them. We know 
very well that Germans have come here, especially in past years, 
because they have found life in Germany intolerable; because 
not so much the financial and personal burdens of militarism— 
which are at least as great in France—as the insolence and 
tyranny of the commissioned, and perhaps even more the non- 
commissioned, officers of the German army are intolerable to their 
self-respect as men; because, to accept rampant Prussianism, 
one. must have something servile and cringing in one’s nature; 
because, in contradistinction with the so-called ‘ noble’ class-in 
Germany, the ‘common herd’ are not held even to be ‘ born.’ 
There were, no doubt, monetary reasons also—the wish to make 
a better living—but in most cases the motive was to escape from 
an unendurable tyranny—exactly the motive of the Allies in this 
war. And this indignant repudiation of Prussian tyranny has 
come down to the second generation. 

With those of Irish descent here the matter is somewhat 
different. Numerically, the greater part of them are descendants 
of the first great wave of Irish emigrants: those who fled to 
escape the great famine of 1847 ; and the bitter sufferings of that 
time, burned into the hearts of the elder generation, have become 
a tradition among them. And many of the younger Irishmen, 
especially in the city of New York, have belonged to some of the 
‘militant’ organisations, of which the once powerful Clan-na- 
Gael is the type. The history of these organisations is rather 
sordid. In the rank and file of their members there is, without 
doubt, a great deal of passionate feeling for Ireland, a great deal 
of resentment against those wrongs and disabilities which the 
great English parties, for more than a generation now, have vied 
with each other in rectifying and removing. But, for the most 
part, these so-called Irish-American societies are nothing more 
than allies and subordinates of Tammany Hall, and it has long 
been understood between them that the presiding leaders of these 
societies, if they throw the Irish vote to the side of Tammany, shall 
be rewarded by judgeships and other high offices in the gift of the 
Tammany leaders. So that the greater part of their militancy, of 
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their love of Gaelic culture, of their ‘ tail-twisting ’ of the British 
lion, as it is traditionally called, is nothing but what we 
rather sardonically call practical politics—mere office-getting 
machinery. Many of the reputed former heads and patriots of 
these Irish revolutionary societies are now drawing large salaries 
from the State or the city, as a result of their control of the Irish 
vote. And this, as I have said, is a rather sordid business. 

But there is a more temperate, more liberal element among 
the Irish here, which has felt the liberalising, tolerant spirit so 
marked in Ireland during the last year, the element which joins, 
not the secret revolutionary brotherhoods like the Clan-na-Gael, 
but the constitutional movements like the United Irish League, 
the movements of which not Emmet but Daniel O’Connell is the 
patron saint. These more moderate Irishmen, who back up the 
Irish parliamentary party with sympathy and cash, have fol- 
lowed that party in its attitude toward the War, and are unitedly 
and heartily on the side of the Allies, as their secretary took 
occasion to announce publicly within the last few weeks. The 
majority of Irish-Americans, like the majority of German- 
Americans—using both terms in no invidious sense, but simply 
to state an ethnical fact—are, on their own testimony, for the 
Allies, and against Germany. 

What, then, of the great bulk of Americans, apart from these 
two conspicuously labelled groups? What of the ‘ unhyphenated 
Americans,’ to use a phrase that has recently attained some promi- 
nence, precisely as a protest against a loud-mouthed minority of 
men of German or Irish birth? Let me answer this question by 
quoting a few phrases that have been used to me by some of them, 
volunteered, drawn out by pressure of feeling and conviction. One 
of these, an American whose ancestors, for eight or ten genera- 
tions, have been among the active and energetic forces of this 
country, and who has himself for a score of years been an editor 
of one of our best periodicals, one that sells nearly a quarter of a 
million copies of every issue, expressed himself thus, in the first 
month of the War: ‘ This country has never in its history been 
so united on any issue as it is now—on the side of the Allies. I 
believe there is no American issue that would unite us so com- 
pletely ; not even a war of our own.’ This is strong testimony, 
from one very well qualified to judge. He added, and this is 
significant, ‘ But this country does not want to go to war.’ I 
shall come back to this in a moment. Another opinion, from 4 
man of the same type, was this, ‘ If Albert of Belgium came over 
to America, we would elect him king.’ These views are repre- 
sentative of what one hears on every side, from all that is most 
genuinely American in the land. 

There is one element of opinion among us which deserves 
special notice. It is known, of course, that most of the Bul- 
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garian statesmen got their university training in Germany, and 
that to this much of their bias is due. We have something 
similar here. Our young University men who intend to take up 
teaching as a profession go, for the most part, toGermany. This 
for a very simple reason: because it is comparatively easy for 
them to get Doctors’ degrees there, without having to wait too 
long or work too hard. Normally they might be expected to go 
to England. They do not, because Oxford and Cambridge do not 
recognise American degrees as of equal value with their own, and 
do not, therefore, allow graduates of American Universities to go 
on to the higher degrees of the English Universities. In other 
words, it is far easier and cheaper for them to get a German 
degree that will be of cash value to them than to get an equivi- 
lent English degree. So they follow the law of least resistance, 
and come back with a tincture of Germanism that lasts for the 
rest of their lives. The Rhodes scholarships have lately done 
something to counteract this ; but, long before the Rhodes scholar- 
ships came into existence, there was a steady flow of our best 
University men to the classes of Berlin and Heidelberg and Jena. 
Those of us who think we can distinguish between culture and 
kultur regret this profoundly ; but, so far as these men are con- 
cerned, the impress has been received, and influences their 
thought and conduct. This should be carefully considered, and 
remedied, when the War is over; meanwhile, it has done more 
than is generally realised to muffle American University opinion 
concerning the War. 

But the fact remains, that real American opinion is, and has 
been from the first, overwhelmingly in favour of the Allies. 
Why, then, are we not at war with Germany? Why, as. a 
State, have we to accept the stinging criticism of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and of all the best in England that Sir Oliver Lodge 
represents? This is the heart of the matter. The desire to find 
the true answer to this question is my justification for writing. 

One cause of our national unwillingness to fight lies in the 
character of the President, and the enormous power which is 
given to the President by the American Constitution. Let me 
illustrate that power by a comparison. In England the execu- 
tive power, nominally wielded by the King, is really in the 
hands of the Cabinet, as representing the majority party in the 
House of Commons; and to the will of the majority of that 
House the Cabinet must respond, and does respond, from day 
to day. 

Here, nothing of the kind. The Cabinet, as, following a 
really misleading analogy, we term the President's official family, 
has nothing to do with the popular House of Congress ; nothing, 
of necessity, to do with the majority there. The members of 
the Cabinet are not of necessity, or in practice, chosen from the 
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majority party in Congress, or from Congress at all. Nor are 
they chosen by Congress, though they are nominally approved 
by the Senate. The members of the Cabinet represent the 
President and-no one but the President. They are his personal 
choice, answerable to him, dismissed by him if he wishes; 
really, what King George’s Ministers nominally are, Secretaries, 
chosen by the President to carry on the work of departments 
under him. 

This situation, which has many dangers, throws enormous 
power into the.hands of the President, and makes for a degree 
of ‘ personal’ government which Emperor Nicholas might vainly 
envy. The Tsar has, in fact, no such liberty. In times of 
national danger, and during the long periods when Congress 
is not in session—for some eighteen months in each four-year 
Presidential term—the President can shape the policy of the 
nation as he pleases, and the nation has no remedy whatever. 
He has, in fact, almost despotic power. There has, therefore, 
been no way in which the American people could influence the 
acts of the American Government from, let us say, the day 
when the Lusitania was torpedoed. One wonders how far 
foreign nations realise this. 

Let me preface what I am going to say of the President’s 
policy by a very brief personal explanation. When Mr. Wilson was 
Governor of New Jersey, I had the pleasant privilege of meeting 
him at the State capitol, at Trenton, and discussing with him, 
at considerable length, his views and ideals, both of State and 
national politics. I recorded my impressions of his views, and 
this record Mr. Wilson was good enough to go over, and in 
some trifling matters to correct. With his consent it was 
then published. Largely because of the very high opinion of 
his personality and policy I then formed, I was heartily in 
favour of Mr. Wilson’s nomination for the Presidency, and I 
voted for him and for his party, though I had until then voted 
always for the opposite party. Therefore what I have to say 
now is in no sense the result of prejudice or lack of sympathetic 
understanding. 

Briefly, what I have to say is this: that President Wilson 
has led the. American nation into the path of dishonour; that he 
has, owing to the bent of his own mind and to the enormous 
opportunity for personal action allowed him by the American 
Constitution, ranged the land of Washington and of Lincoln on 
the side of Pilate—to accept Sir Oliver Lodge’s comparison. I 
am convinced that, as a State, America’s action has been mean 
and shameful, notwithstanding the supposed ‘ concessions,’ hypo- 
critically yielded by the German Government through Count 
Bernstorff. And I am convinced that this present dishonour— 
and especially our ‘bland’ acquiescence, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
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calls it, in the abominable violation of Belgium—has rendered 
this nation, as a nation, permanently unfit to lead in the moral 
life of humanity ; an honour which, if we ever possessed it, is 
now in worthier hands than ours. 

But to pass from the responsibility of the President to that 
of the American nation. If it be true, as I believe it is, that no 
issue has ever found us more united, why have we been content 
to sit with hands folded while braver men die for liberty? That 
is a question worth trying to answer. 

One cause, I think, is this: ever since the American Civil 
War, an even half-century ago, and especially since the war with 
Spain, this country has been heaping up material resources in a 
degree unprecedented in the history of the world. We have had, 
as a general of the American army once tersely put it, ‘ too much 
damned prosperity!’ And as a result we suffer nationally from 
fatty degeneration of the soul. 

It may be answered that notably in England it is just the 
most privileged class, the best born and best nurtured men, who 
have made the best showipg in the War; that prosperity has in 
no wise spoiled them. Yes, but in England nobility and gentle- 
hood imply duties rather than privileges. There are ideals of 
honour and service at their foundation. Here, in the United 
States, we have had, for a generation now, and especially in the 
sixteen or seventeen years since the Spanish-American war, no 
ideal except success, a low.success promising ostentation and 
self-indulgence. And this comfort-mongering on a national scale 
brings its punishment. The penalty with us has been a national 
timidity, with a rather pitiful self-delusion that there is some 
kind of moral justification for our supineness; that in washing 
our hands with Pilate we are somehow standing on high moral 
ground. 

Two causes seem to me to have operated here together with 
our prosperity. The one is the great extension of feminism in 
our politics. The other is the cognate spread of socialistic feeling 
and ideas. If one has heard it once, one has heard it a thousand 
times from women in recent months in the United States, that 
President Wilson has deserved well of the Republic because he 
‘has kept the nation out of war.’ And those who say this do 
not for a moment suspect how ignoble a view it is. Liberty and 
justice will be preserved to mankind—by the victory of the 
Allies ; therefore let. us be thankful that our own skins are safe! 
It amounts to hiding behind the backs of the Allies, and then 
taking virtuous airs about our neutrality. Yet this essentially 
cowardly view is, as I said, the one which one hears repeatedly 
from American women—this, and the answer of Cain : ‘ Am I my 
brother’s keeper? ’ 

The-socialistic flavour of the plea of neutral pacifism is equally 
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marked. The Socialist pronouncements are always full of ring- 

ing acclamations of justice and humanity. But, in the last 
analysis, these fine phrases mean ‘the maximum of physical 
comfort and well-being for ourselves.’ It is a gospel of stalled 
cattle. And with views and measures which have a socialistic 
colouring, as well as with the views of the feminists, President 
Wilson has chosen to identify himself. 

One is forced therefore to recognise the truth of the sentence 
quoted before, that the American people does not desire war with 
Germany; and that, in this, President Wilson does faithfully 
mirror and represent the feeling, the will of a great part of the 
nation. Here is the really formidable indictment of American 
opinion, the really grave accusation against the American nation. 
And most serious and menacing is the fact that our self-deception 
has gone so far that we have been able, in our own minds, to 
give this essentially cowardly attitude an air of moral dignity; 
to persuade ourselves that we have taken high ground. 

As if there were such a thing in the life of humanity as a 
spiritual separation of interests! Doegnot liberty suffer in every 
corner of the globe when a brute is guilty of detestable violence 
and perfidy? Are we equally free when freedom is injured among 
our neighbours? There was a time, we have learned to think, 
when the American nation held less unworthy views, when our 
hearts beat with every votary of freedom throughout the world, 
when we thrilled with admiration and gratitude over the nobility 
of France, which sent effectual aid to Washington’s army. There 
was no high neutrality, no echoing of the plea of Cain, in France’s 
succour then. 

But there are certain things about which, during these months 
of war, we, as American citizens, may be unreservedly proud. 
Our people have, in three cardinal instances, acted with real 
generosity, real enthusiasm, real effectiveness. First stands our 
generous help of Belgium. We have worked hard to feed the 
bodies of Belgians ; we have sent genuine and heartfelt sympathy 
to their souls. Next, we have done much, and done it with 
ardour, to supply to the Allies much-needed munitions of war. 
We have not done this on the highest grounds, nor in a wholly 
disinterested spirit. We have not invoked spiritual principles in 
our defence, contenting ourselves with lower considerations of 
expediency. Yet the fact remains that the munitions have been 
made and sent ; and, where extenuating circumstances are greatly 
needed, let us make the most of this. As a third plea in our 
favour, we may count the recent loan to the Allies; once more, 
we have not made it on very high grounds. It is ‘a good invest- 
ment.’ But it has been made. Let us be thankful for that ! 
These are considerable services. Let us not deny it. And 
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they genuinely represent the goodwill, the cordial sympathy of 
all that is best in the American nation. 

Yet the main indictment stands. As a people, we are 
heartily in favour of the Allies. We devoutly hope they will win, 
and win overwhelmingly, because we believe they are fighting 
the battle of liberty, of justice, of honour, of humanity. Every 
morning we read the newspapers, eagerly looking for victories 
of the Allies, and the best pages of our journals have been given 
up, for a year and a half now, to the news of the great War, to 
the practical exclusion of our own local interests—and there we 
stop. : 

It is true that we succour the wounded and help the suffering. 
It is true that we provide supplies and munitions of war. But in 
the last analysis, this is what women are doing in France and 
England, not what is being done by men. Our feminism, our 
love of comfort, our gospel of stalled cattle, have brought us to 
that. In the greatest fight for liberty the world has ever seen, 
the world’s greatest Republic, the vast nation founded on declara- 
tions of liberty, is playing the part, not of the warrior, but of the 
squaw. 

Perhaps, in the long run, this will be best for us. On the 
one hand, what could we do, in an effective way, to aid the Allies, 
if we did go to war? With our negligible army, our out-of-date 
equipment, little enough in all conscience. Not much more than 
we are doing already, perhaps, by our supplies. Possibly a diver- 
sion of these might diminish, not augment, our effectiveness 
as helpers in the War. And when the victory of the Allies comes, 
as surely good is more potent than evil, we might plume ourselves 
unduly on the prowess of others, on the sacrifices of others. The 
Spanish War made us vain enough. Humiliation—for so we 
shall one day see our attitude of Cain to be—will be safer for us. 
And is there not cause of humiliation enough, bitter, galling, 
salutary humiliation in this: that, in this great War for the 
liberation of humanity from brutal tyranny, and not less from 
fraud and lying, in this vast struggle for the spiritual principles 
that exalt mankind towards the angels, in this conflict of prin- 
cipalities and powers, that will set its seal on all future history, 
determining the fate of humanity for ages to come, we shall have 
to face the fact that not only little Belgium and little Serbia 
played a far more heroic réle than ours, but that the Goorkhas of 
the Himalayan valleys, the negroes of Senegal, the Maoris, the 
Siberian nomads shed their blood foz mankind, while we, the 
great American nation, the spiritual heirs of Washington and 
Lincoln, stayed at home among the squaws. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. - 
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GERMANY SEEN FROM AN INTERNMENT 
CAMP 


Ir might be supposed that the range of vision of interned 
civilians was limited by brick walls and barbed-wire fences, and 
that they saw nothing whatever of Germany except their own 
little British enclave. Very possibly that is the theory of in- 
ternment, and there was an attempt, at one time, at Ruhleben 
to make the facts conform to the theory. For a considerable 
period the sale of newspapers in the Camp was forbidden; for a 
further and longer period the only newspaper admitted to its 
precincts was a publication called B.Z. am Mittag—a journal of 
which the English analogue would perhaps be the Sportsman, 
Not until nearly six months after the general internment, which 
began on the 6th of November, was our liberty extended and 
permission accorded to us to read the Berliner Tageblatt, the 
Vossische Zeitung, the Morgenpost, the Lokal-Anzeiger, Die 
Woche, and a few other dailies or weeklies. 

Even in the darkest days, however, we saw and heard a good 
deal more than we were supposed to see and hear, and the autho- 
rities can hardly have been unaware that we did so. They must 
surely have inferred it from our attitude towards the bulletins 
of German victories which they posted from time to time on a 
certain board for our perusal, and from the song which it was 
customary for the more musical of us to sing while studying 
those pronouncements—a duet of which the essential lines were 


‘There was a cow that climbed a tree!’ 
‘Oh, you blooming liar!’ 


The grins which illuminated our faces on these occasions were 
as broad as they were bright, and must have been eloquently 
suggestive of secret sources of more trustworthy information. 
What those sources were and by what means we tapped them 
I must not now reveal. A soldier once thought that he had 
solved the mystery when he discovered a prisoner openly reading 
an English paper on the grand stand of the Ruhleben racecourse 
and haled him incontinently to the judgment seat. The journal, 
however, which the warrior had taken for The Times, turned 
out to be that scurrilous pro-German rag the Continental 
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Times, with the result that the accuser was dismissed from the 
tribunal with a flea in his ear, and the mystery remained as 

deep as ever. Perhaps the authorities themselves are no longer 

so eager to penetrate it as they were, now that they and their 

prisoners are on better terms with each other. 

That, however, is a side issue. It concerns our knowledge 
not of the internal condition of Germany, but of events at the 
seat of war, and it must be admitted that our knowledge of these 
matters was not always strictly accurate. Just as the German 
civilians interned at Newbury believed for a season, as the diary 
of one of them who was allowed to proceed to America bears 
witness, that Sir John French was a prisoner in Germany, 80 
the civilians interned at Ruhleben were, for a few days, per- 
suaded that the French had captured all the outer forts of Metz, 
that Sir Ian Hamilton had surrounded 120,000 Germans and 
slain them with machine guns, and that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg had sued for peace in a secret interview with Sir 
Edward Grey at the Hague. Decidedly it was not on these 
branches of the subject that we possessed valuable information, 
and yet we sometimes did possess even military information 
which would have been valuable if only we could have com- 
municated it in time. 

It will be remembered that there was once considerable 
anxiety among the English friends of Ruhleben prisoners on 
account of a sudden and prolonged interruption of the postal 
service. The American Ambassador was, at that time, over- 
whelmed with letters of inquiry from alarmed relatives, and the 
explanation officially given was that the postal service had been 
suspended for a week as a punishment for some transgression 
of the Camp rules. As a matter of fact, those who gave 
that explanation were playing a comedy. Hindenburg was at 
that time preparing one of his great coups, and we at Ruhleben 
knew about it. The trains conveying troops to him passed just 
outside the Camp. We could see them passing all day, and we 
could hear them passing all night. We could have counted them 
if we had troubled to, and we knew where the line by which 
they were travelling led. It was just conceivable that a corre- 
spondent with a cunning code might have conveyed the news 
across the frontier in the impenetrable guise of some apparently 
innocent statement that he was suffering from toothache or that 
he would be glad when the weather improved. To avoid the 
remotest risk of such a leakage the letters were held up, and 
though they were nominally held up only for a week, they were, 
in fact, held up for a good deal longer. Better that than that any 
prisoner should have been in peril of the fate of the man who 
was shot, towards the beginning of the War, on the charge of 
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having given information of the return of a Zeppelin to its 
hangar at Diisseldorf by telegraphing to Holland the words 
Tante ist zuriickgekommen. 

In the main, however, our vision of Germany from our In- 
ternment Camp had very little to do with military movements, 
What we did get to know about—seeing it through the eyes of 
others—was the sentiment of the German people, the growing 
distress, the imminence of insolvency, and the changes which 
the War was bringing about in all sorts of social conditions. A 
certain quantity of information of the kind was no doubt filtering 
to England through the neutral countries or being disseminated, 
as it now is, in the form of elegant extracts from the German 
Press. But we, at Ruhleben, not only read the German Press 
regularly, but had far better opportunities than English readers 
of checking its statements. It was quite useless, for instance, 
for the German Press to pretend to us that the harvest of 1915 
had been an exceptionally good one. We had enjoyed the drought 
which lasted from the end of March until the early days of July; 
we had suffered from the thunder showers which succeeded the 
drought ; we had studied the hygrometer which one of our number 
had hanging in his box; we had heard the grumblings of those 
of our custodians who lived by agriculture. Consequently, as 
there were a good many men among us who had had practical 
experience of farming, we were not to be imposed upon by vain- 
glorious boasts, but knew perfectly well that straw was scarce, 
and that the corn had precious little grain in the ears. Of the 
scarcity of straw, indeed, we had ocular proof when we found that 
no straw could be spared for our mattresses and that shavings 
were to be substituted therefor, and we knew—no matter how 
—that a competent American observer had replied to a question 
about the harvest in the following emphatic words: ‘ Percentage 
of loss? Well, sir, that naturally varies from district to district. 
In the district I’ve just been travelling through I should put it 
at about one hundred per cent.’ 

The story shows in what way we were better placed than 
people in England for the purpose of studying Germany from 
within. To a certain extent the conditions of the Camp were a 
reflection of the conditions of the country ; the quality and prices 
of the goods sold at the canteen indicating the quality and prices 
of the goods sold in the Berlin shops. Reading the papers 
regularly, and reading them through, we got a good deal more 
out of them than we could have got from the extracts quoted 
for English consumption ; and we were—or, at all events, some 
of us were—in constant contact, direct or indirect, with the 
people who actually knew. Prisoners were released, and then, 
after an interval, rearrested and brought back ; they did not fail, 
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if they were intelligent, to bring news with them. Fresh British 
subjects were continually being discovered and taken to Ruhleben 
from various parts of Germany, and they, too, told their stories. 
The conversation of soldiers and of workpeople employed in the 
Camp was naturally fruitful of hints which could be pieced to- 
gether. And then, of course, there were the letters. There were 
plenty of men in the Camp who had German wives, German 
partners, German friends, who corresponded with them, and 
many statements contained in that correspondence, though they 
meant little or nothing to the Censor, meant a great deal to 
those who were in a position to put the dots on the i’s. 

To take a simple instance: A man receives a letter from his 
wife containing the item of news—‘ Herr Schroeder has been 
called up and has been passed as feld-dienst-fahig—fit for service 
in the field.’ The husband, knowing Herr Schroeder, is able 
to supplement the information: ‘He is a fat fellow, like an 
enormous butter-tub, who spends all his time in the cafés.” The 
inference is easy: that Germany has got so near to the end of 
her effectives that she is obliged, not only to mobilise the pot- 
bellied, but to put them in the fighting line, if only that they 
may serve as shields to break the force of bullets aimed at men 
of lesser girth. The inference is even more conclusive if the 
husband goes on to say: ‘Schroeder never expected to be 
called out. He belongs to the ungediente Landsturm, and I’ve 
often heard him say that he’s quite sure he’ll never be put into 
a uniform unless Germany is on her very last legs.’ 

A single example of that sort of thing, of course, means 
nothing—it may be attributed to accident or to humorous 
exaggeration. But a long series of such stories means a great 
deal, and one heard such stories at Ruhleben by the dozen. The 
heroes of them were not always the pot-bellied ; sometimes they 
were the flat-footed, or the one-lunged, or the rheumatic. I 
have heard of a man who could not walk a couple of miles being 
sent to the Front and breaking down within a week. I have 
heard of a man who had lost one eye in battle being sent back 
to lose the other. I have heard of a man so short-sighted that 
he could hardly see across the road being passed for service with 
the jest : ‘ You can’t see far, so we'll make a note that you must 
always be put in the front rank.’ I have even heard of a military 
doctor passing for service a man who had spent the greater part 
of his life in a sanatorium for consumptives. And, having 
heard these things, I drew the inference which seemed 
warranted : that the exhaustion of the German reserves was in 
sight, and that a deterioration in the quality of their troops would 
soon be noticeable. 

Even more striking, because more continuous, was the 
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evidence which accumulated under our eyes of the exhaustion 
of Germany’s material resources. England only heard of the 
pinch, and wondered whether what it heard was really true; 
we felt it, and heard the complaints of others who were feeling 
it, and could keep track of the tightening of the screw. There 
was the great Bread Question, for instance. 

The baking of pure wheaten bread was forbidden from the 
very beginning of the War. Bread, it was then enacted, must 
contain 10 per cent. and might contain as much as 20 per 
cent. of potato flour. The pro-Germans among us boasted 
loudly that that economy of the supply would suffice to see 
Germany through. The regulation certainly permitted the pro- 
duction of quite tolerable rolls, and the supply of bread was so 
abundant that it was freely wasted. That was in November, 
when the Germans were expecting to smash the line at Ypres 
and get to Calais. The change began somewhere about Christ- 
mas, and then change succeeded change. The price of the rolls 
was raised, their size diminished, their quality deteriorated. 
They got harder and harder, and blacker and blacker. I cannot 
imagine what they were being made of when we were informed 
that their sale was to cease altogether in the Camp. 

Similarly with the brown bread. At first the provision was 
so ample that only men with exceptionaliy hardy appetites could 
consume the whole of their rations, and the quality, in those 
days, was passable. Presently it was announced that the supply 
would be reduced because we were wasting bread ; but one of the 
non-commissioned officers, in giving out the notice, had the 
naiveté to mention the scarcity of grain in the country as an 
additional reason for the measure. And then, after a brief in- 
terval, came the introduction of the system of bread tickets and 
the rationing of the whole country. England only heard of the 
rations, but we handled them and knew their inadequacy from 
experience. We received what everyone in Germany was re- 
ceiving : one fifth of a loaf per man per day—a loaf, too, with 
crust so hard that only the teeth of the gentlemen of colour 
could bite it. We really suffered from hunger in those days. 

The well-to-do among the Germans, of course, could ‘ fill up’ 
with other comestibles; the people who suffered were the poor, 
to whom bread had always been the main staff of life. Plenty 
of these came into the Camp on various errands; and the eager- 
ness with which they gobbled up eleemosynary bowls of soup 
in the Camp kitchen was eloquent evidence of their condition. 
Moreover, some of them spoke ouf. There were a good many 
articles in the papers about that time pointing out that various 
wild plants not ordinarily eaten were really edible; and I re- 
member how an old woman who had her apron full of dandelions 
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expressed herself on that branch of the subject. ‘ They take our 
sons,’ she said, ‘ and our husbands, and our brothers away from 
us to be killed, and then, instead of supporting us, they turn ‘ 
us out into the fields and tell us to live on weeds.’ 

Nor did the old woman’s testimony stand alone ; the testimony 
of soldiers was added to it. Some of them were fairly prosperous ; 
but others had wives and children who went hungry. I have 
seen soldiers turning over the mouldy bread in the bins into which 
we threw what we did not care to eat, and picking out the 
less mouldy pieces, to take home to their families. I have known 
a case of a soldier begging bread from prisoners. ‘ You always 
have bread left over in this barrack,’ he said, ‘ because you get 
so many biscuits from England. It would be very good of you 
if, instead of throwing it away, you would let me take it and 
give to some friends of mine in Spandau. The poor women are 
almost starving, and there are many such cases in Spandau.’ And 
that though Spandau, being a Government arsenal, is a compara- 
tively prosperous town. What, we asked ourselves, must be the 
condition of things in, for instance, the towns of East Prussia? 

It would, at any rate, have been useless to tell us what neutral 
newspaper men have told the readers of some of the English 
newspapers : that Germany was not feeling the blockade. Ger- 
many, we knew, was feeling it badly, and feeling it all the time. 
The only comestibles of which Germany appeared to possess a 
fair supply, procurable at a price not too extortionate, were pota- 
toes and green vegetables ; and even that statement needs qualifi- 
cation. The green vegetables were only abundant because, at 
the time when they came into season, there were no tins avail- 
able for canning them; consequently the scarcity is coming, if 
it has not yet come. The potatoes only became temporarily 
plentiful when the new crop was ready. Before that date the 
potatoes gsold for human consumption were like the potatoes 
ordinarily given to pigs. One was lucky if one found as many 
as two sound potatoes in a day’s rations. 

Moreover, the importance which the Government was attach- 
ing to the potatoes was in itself a significant fact. We knew 
that the Government had seized them in order to regulate their 
sale through the various municipalities, and that the Berlin 
municipality had stored its stock in arches under the railway 
embankment, with unforeseen and disappointing consequences. 
An evil odour of steadily increasing intensity began to trouble 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood; and a Medical Officer of 
Health was instructed to inquire and report. He found that 
the smell proceeded from the potatoes, which, stored by men 
who did not know their business, had gone bad. Some of them 
were transformed to slime, and the rest were rotten ; they all had 
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to be carted away from their store-house to be used as manure, 
Nor was it at Berlin alone that this had happened ; similar stories 
of similar catastrophes arrived from various other parts of the 
country. And, if potatoes failed them, what were the Germans 


to fall back upon? In regard to other commodities, the signs — 


of famine were looming up all around us. 

England, at the moment of writing, has just begun to dis- 
cover that there is a ‘ fat famine’ in Germany ; we, at Ruhleben, 
knew it long ago, in spite of the fact that the prices at our 
canteen were artificially kept down at the expense of our Relief 
Fund. We were paying 1s. 10d. a pound for our butter, and 
knew that Berlin was paying half-a-crown a pound; we were 
paying 1s. 2d. a pound for our margarine—infinitely worse 
margarine than can be got for sixpence a pound in England 
—and knew that the people outside were paying eighteenpence 
a pound. We were painfully aware, too, of the impossibility of 
obtaining any milk that was not freely watered ; and we observed, 
when we bought sliced ham, that all the fat had been cut away 
from it ; and we chuckled cver the proposal of the German chemists 
that all the cherry-stones in the country should be collected and 
a vegetable oil extracted from them. The authors of the pro- 
posal appeared to have overlooked the fact that cherry-stones 
contain prussic acid; so that the plan was one to which we gave 
cordial support. 

All the talk, for a time, was of ‘ substitutes’ for this, that, 
and the other necessary of life and warfare; but we were not 
so deeply impressed as some English critics have been by Herr 
Rathenau’s ingenious organisation of Germany’s internal re- 
sources, which certainly had its seamy and its ridiculous sides. 
We knew, for instance, that the substitution of benzol for petrol 
had resulted in something uncommonly like a coal famine; and 
we discovered by experiment that the substitutes employed for 
copper in electric batteries shortened the lives of the batteries 
which we used in our electric lamps. Nor were we as impressed 
as we were meant to be when we read in the German papers a 
suggestion that the leaves of certain trees, of which a list was 
given, should be dried and used as a substitute for hay, and an 
announcement that sawdust contained valuable nutritive proper- 
ties which could be extracted from it by a careful chemical process. 
All this only proved in our eyes that Germany had passed from 
the stage of durchhauen to the stage of durchhalten, and that the 
stage of durchhalten was not likely to be a long one. 

In the matter of the meat supply, in particular, it was patent 
that the stage of durchhalten had been reached. We knew that 
the Germans had long been accustomed to gorge themselves with 
pork, and we knew that pork was three marks a pound. And 
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such pork! We were in a position to judge of its quality, and 
we knew exactly why it was so bad and so scarce. The pigs 
of Germany had long been fattened on kopra, and kopra could 
no longer be imported. Potatoes could hardly be given to them 
because the potatoes were required for the table. It seemed as 
if there was nothing for them except the soup which the prisoners 
of war threw away for fear of ptomaine poisoning. There was 
not enough of that to go round, and the race of pigs was dying 
out. Pork, at any rate, ceased to appear in the Ruhleben bill 
of fare, and fish was substituted for it: stock-fish, salted and 
smoked herrings, and sprats. 

The virtues of a fish diet were then sung in the German Press, 
pretty much as the virtues of standard bread were at one time 
sung in certain English newspapers. The people were told that 
they must depend upon fish to eke out the diminishing supply 
of meat. It came to them from Norway through Sweden; and 
we of Ruhleben who know in what quantities it came, and how 
badly it was wanted, are perhaps: better able than the British 
public to judge how the domestic economy of Germany will be 
affected by the activity of our submarines in the Baltic. It was 
the observation of such facts which led the men who knew Ger- 
many best to say most confidently ‘They are playing a gigantic 
game of bluff. Very likely they will bluff to their last man, 
their last shell, and their last potato. But, say what they will, 
they can’t stand another winter campaign.’ 

For food was by no means the only thing of which we saw 
them running short. We knew what England knew about their 
turning their copper candlesticks into fuses for their shells and 
their nickel coins into casings for their bullets; and we knew 
certain other things as well. We knew that they had been obliged 
to cut down their tram and omnibus services; we knew that 
practically no one except a doctor was allowed to use a motor, 
and that even a doctor was not allowed to take his wife in the 
car, for fear lest the additional weight—and German ladies are 
apt to be heavy—should wear out the rubber tyres too fast. We 
knew that private citizens had been called upon to surrender all 
their superfluous blankets for the public service; we knew that 
all the textile factories except those working for the Govern- 
ment had been closed for lack of raw material; and we knew 
a good deal about leather. One of the Camp cobblers told me 
that the price of leather had risen to nine marks a pound—it 
has probably risen further since—and was difficult to get even 
at that figure. A decent pair of boots could not be bought 
for less than 80 marks. The charge for soleing a pair of boots 
was 74 marks; and the soles put on my own boots for that 
price lasted just three weeks. Asbestos was talked of as a 
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possible substitute for leather ; but it is not a satisfactory substi- 
tute. The feet of those who use it in wet weather are always 
cold and damp. 

Finally, we had many ocular. proofs of the scarcity of labour 
as well as of commodities. The work done in the Camp, other 
than the work we did ourselves, was continually being hung up 
for lack of labour ; and women were doing men’s work to an extent 
as yet undreamt of in England. When I drove through Berlin 
on my way home, I saw that women were cleaning the streets, 
and that women were driving as well as conducting the trams— 
an innovation which, as I already knew from the newspapers, 
had resulted in several trams being driven into the Spree, with 
serious loss of life. While I was still in the Camp I saw gangs 
of women working as platelayers on the railway. Putting all 
these facts together, one could easily see what the condition of 
Germany was likely to be in a few months’ time. The philo- 
sophers among us often summed the matter up as we paced to 
and fro on the parade in front of the grand stand. 

‘Very soon,’ we told ourselves, ‘only the mere shell of a 
country will be left here. As long as the commodities last, things 
can no doubt be kept going. The exchange of the commodities 
will continue to be effected by means of a paper currency. As 
the external trade of the country has ceased, the worthlessness 
of the paper currency will not be perceived, and there will be 
no financial crash. But meanwhile all the wealth of the country 
—everything which possesses an exchangeable value—is being 
consumed. What will happen—what will be the state of Ger- 
many—when the mask is lifted and the artificial conditions are 
removed and Germany tries to renew those interrupted com- 
mercial relations of which her Press is continually talking? She 
will, if this sort of thing goes on only a very little longer, be 
absolutely without the means of renewing them. There will 
be no gold in the country, for all the gold in all the banks will 
be insufficient to pay the indemnities which will be required. 
The paper money will be worth nothing if it is known that there 
is no gold behind it ; and, indeed, a great deal of it—those so-called 
Darlehenskassenscheine which have taken the place of the silver 
coinage—has no value outside the country at the present hour. 
Prices will then go up like rockets. There will be no consumable 
commodities except those required for consumption in the imme- 
diate future. Rathenau’s organisation will only have made the 
ruin more complete because, while nominally organising pro- 
duction, he has really been organising consumption, and s0 
making it complete. Nothing consumable will be left over 
because it has been hoarded or forgotten. 

‘ What, then, will be left over? There will be nothing except 
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“scraps of paper,’’ serving as a token currency, and fixed capital 
—that is to say, the mines, the railways, the ships, and those 






































ways 

: factories which have not been destroyed in the course of the 
bour military operations. This fixed capital will be found to be mort- 
ther gaged up to the eyes; and all the liquid capital required to make 
g up it profitable will have been dissipated. A large loan will be 
‘tent wanted ; but it will not be obtainable because Germany will have 
erlin no security to offer and is the last country which any foreign 
sets, capitalist is likely to oblige on sentimental grounds. For the pay- 
1s— ment alike of the indemnity and of the internal debt there will 
ers, be no available assets except the labour of the people. The 
vith Germans, that is to say, will have to begin the world again, start- 
ngs ing from the economic condition of a savage tribe. Really, if 
all they want a little ready money to go on with, they will have 
1 of no resource except to confiscate the Kaiserin’s jewels and sell 
ilo- the Kaiser and the Crown Prince into slavery. For the jewels, 
to no doubt, there will be a brisk demand in the United States; 


and the male Hohenzollerns will perhaps find purchasers in 
f a Morocco.’ 


1gs Such was the Germany of the future which we saw from our 
les Internment Camp; and we wondered sometimes what those in 
As authority over us would have thought, if they had known with 
288 what calm and calculated confidence we were predicting their 
be economic destruction at a time when we appeared to be absorbed 
ry in the inter-barrack cricket competition and the musical and 
ng dramatic entertainments. I suppose they would not have liked 
r- it; and yet I feel sure that they would not have risen to the height 
re of the emotion expressed in the notorious Song of Hate. For one 
n- of the things which we discovered in the course of our internment 
1e was that the Song of Hate expressed not a permanent but a tran- 
6 sitory emotion. It may represent the fixed ideas of Tirpitz and 
ll Reventlow and Treitschke’s most ardent disciples; but it does 
ll not represent the fixed ideas of the average man who reads the 


. Berliner Tageblatt. In his case the Song represents a wave 
e of feeling which passed and now tends to diminish pari passu 
d with the increase of the anxieties and sufferings of the people. 
r We at Ruhleben saw it wax and wane. 
: Fed upon lies and fanned with rhetoric, it was, at first, a 
: sincere and furious passion. Respectable newspapers wrote that 
German women who had married Englishmen were worse than 
prostitutes. A respectable German lady wrote to an acquaint- 
ance of mine that it rejoiced her heart to hear that the British 
prisoners at Ruhleben were only to be given just sufficient food 
to keep body and soul together. One of the officers in charge of 
one of the convoys of civil prisoners openly said that he regarded 
them as criminals, and that criminals could only be allowed to 
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eat and drink once a day, and then would only be given dry bread 
and cold water. On the whole, too, the manners of the soldiers 
who guarded us at Ruhleben reflected this general ferocity. There 
was always a percentage of good fellows among them ; but it was, 
at first, a very small percentage. The others bawled at us 
savagely, and delighted in inflicting heavy punishments for trivial 
offences. The Song of Hate really seemed, in those days, to be 
the Credo of the German people. 

The passion, however, was too intense to last. It called for 
a sustained effort of which the Germans, whether in the Camp 
or outside it, were incapable; and it seemed to burn itself out 
like a fire of straw. Within the Camp, contact with Englishmen 
gradually dissipated certain German preconceptions about them; 
and I know, at any rate, of one German soldier who frankly 
admitted that it had done so. ‘I was told,’ he said, ‘ that all 
the English were savages, but I have found out that most of them 
are gentlemen ’ ; and he gave practical proof of his altered senti- 
ments by sometimes addressing some of them as Meine Herr- 
schaften. Similarly with the Canteen girls; but that is a story 
which, perhaps, it is not fair to tell. Similarly with the inhabi- 
tants of Spandau, where the Camp spent a good deal of money, 
who spoke of the Ruhleben prisoners as Nette Kerle. Similarly 
with the Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt. 

If the Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt had had his way, 
unimpeded by the Censor, he would, I think, have fallen upon the 
necks of Englishmen and embraced them. He began an elaborate 
campaign in favour of England, arguing that the real enemy of 
Germany was not England but Russia, seeing that England, pro- 
vided that she prevented the disturbance of the balance of power, 
had no motive for crushing Germany and every reason for desiring 
a strong Teutonic barrier against Slav encroachments. The 
Censor pulled him up before he had got very far ; but he continued 
insidiously to combat irrationa] hatred. He mildly pointed out 
that a good many of the stories told of the ill-treatment of the 
Germans interned in English camps were not in accordance with 
the facts. He fought the Song of Hate, protesting, in particular, 
against its use in School Readers, and even induced the author to 
pen something which might pass as an apology for his hasty and 
exaggerated rhetoric. He denounced a Professor who had pub- 
lished an historical manual packed with insults to England. 
‘ This,’ he wrote, ‘is not the sort of thing which we expect from 
our Professors. Their function is, rather, to pave the way for 
cordial co-operation between the two countries in future years of 
peace.” 

That Germany, as a whole, went as far as that is more than 
I am prepared to say; and I am well aware, of course, that the 
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Bassermanns and Zimmermanns and Delbriicks did not move in 
that direction at all. Arrogance was still the note of their public 
speeches; and they continued to try to inspire confidence by 
breathing threats against their enemies, and vowing that they 
would not sheathe the sword until England was humbled to the 
dust. At the same time, it was clear that this confidence was 
not, as a matter of fact, inspired. Enthusiasm could be whipped 
up by the flaunting of flags, the pealing of bells, and the post- 
ing of vainglorious bulletins; but it could not be kept alive. 
Every fit of enthusiasm was of shorter duration than the fit 
which had preceded it. Men of sober judgment began to shake 
their heads. ‘These Russian victories,’ they said, ‘are very 
pleasant to read about, but it is not clear that they will lead to 
anything. What we want is a victory in the West; and that 
seems as far away as ever.’ They seemed, at last, to have reached 
the third of three emotional stages. 

At first they had been convinced that their army was invin- 
cible and could gallop rough-shod over the world. Then they 
had been furiously indignant with England for crossing their 
path and postponing a triumph which they still expected to 
achieve. Finally, they found themselves contemplating a vista 
of interminable strife, the issue of which no man could foresee. 
And that was natural; for the most sanguine of their prophets 
were saying exactly the same things which they had been saying 
twelve months before. Let me give an instance. 

Shortly before my internment I happened to meet a German 
Reserve Officer who had spent most of his life in England, had 
many English friends, and was very anxious to hear whether 
Mr. George Edwardes had got safely away from Bad Nauheim. 
He talked quite frankly about the War, and said ‘ One thing is 
certain : we shall soon have finished with Russia.’ A year later, 
a German General visited his English brother-in-law, who was a 
friend of mine, at Ruhleben, and also talked about the War. 
These were his words: Wir hoffen in kurzen Zeit mit Russland 
fertig zu werden. It is not surprising that this sort of reiteration 
provoked cynicism and pessimism even among the Germans 
themselves, as we discovered to have happened when a certain 
prisoner told a certain Feldwebel that he had made a bet that 
Germany would win the War within six months. ‘You're a 
fool,’ was the non-commissioned officer’s reply. ‘ We shall be 
lucky if we can win this war within a couple of years.’ 

To him, perhaps, it did not matter. He was a soldier. 
Fighting was his business; and a little more or less of it was 
neither here nor there. But the view of civilians, and of those 
soldiers who have been swept into the army from civil life, is 
different. To them the idea that Germany should go on fighting 
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for another two years is appalling ; and some of them are prepared 
to argue that it is impossible. I have even known one of them 
demonstrate the impossibility with figures akin to those which 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc is continually quoting. There are so many 
men of military age in Germany; so many are required for civil 
work ; so many have been put out of action ; the rate of wastage 
is so much, and therefore after a certain date: Deutschland 
kann keinen Mann mehr tns Feld stecken. He made his point 
with the fatalism of an arithmetician, and he went on, turning to 
a side issue, to say ‘ Our workpeople are stupid fools. After this 
War, there will be far more Social Democrats in Germany.’ 

No doubt there will; and meanwhile I think that my experi- 
ences at Ruhleben enable me to define, with fair accuracy, the 
present attitude of the average German civilian towards the War. 

The bright hopes which he cherished at the beginning have 
been killed by repeated disappointment ; he has been told so often 
that all was over except the shouting, and has so often found that 
it was not. Perhaps he does not yet reai'se quite clearly that he 
is going to lose,—certainly he does not yet realise that he 
is going to be hammered to a pulp; but he certainly has no con- 
fidence that he is going to win. At the best he looks forward to 
what he calls ‘an honourable peace,’ meaning thereby a stale- 
mate and a draw. He further considers that, ‘an honourable 
peace ’ being the appointed end of the War, the sooner that end 
is reached the better for everyone concerned ; and he believes the 
sole obstacle to the attainment of that end to lie in the exaggerated 
pretensions of the Chauvinist party and the prohibition of the 
discussion of ‘ war-objects’ and ‘ peace-conditions ’ in the Press. 

The ‘ atrocities ’ do not weigh with him, one way or the other. 
They might, if he knew the truth about them; but he does not 
know it, for his newspapers continually deceive him. Some of 
the stories he believes to be malicious inventions of the enemy; 
others he regards as distorted versions of legitimate acts of war. 
They are always represented to him as ‘reprisals’ ; their perpe- 
tration is always preceded by a Press campaign representing that 
the enemy has been doing the things which the German General 
Staff has made up its mind todo. That was the manner in which 
the way was paved for the bombardment of open towns, the use of 
poisonous gases and liquid fire and dum-dum bullets, and many 
other violations of the Hague Convention; and the average 
German believes what his Government tells him—believes, for 
instance, that Scarborough was properly bombarded because it 
was an important naval base, that London is a fortress which 
the civil population ought to evacuate when it hears that the 
Zeppelins are coming, and that the Lusitania was an armed 
cruiser masquerading as an innocent passenger ship. 
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Consequently the average German simply does not understand 
that anything has happened which places his country outside the 
pale of pity. In so far as he envisages the atrocities at all, he 
regards them as of the essence of all war; but he does not spend 
much of his time in thinking about them. The things which 
come home to him are the discomfort, the distress, and the inter- 
ruption of trade; and he clutches eagerly at every suggestion 
that his enemies are as tired of these things as he is—his com- 
panions in misfortune, as anxious as himself to return to the 
normal commercial relations. For he himself is getting very, 
very tired—tired of the meagre diet to which the blockade has 
reduced him, tired of fighting, and tired of hating, and tired of 
reading long-winded philosophic explanations of the unpopularity 
which he sees following Germans all over the civilised world. 
Apart from a few men in high places, the young bloods who gave 
the War its original élan are now hors de combat. The others 
are in the condition of a man who has lost so much blood that he 
is no longer capable of any emotion except fatigue and anxiety. 

There is acute anxiety about the future welfare of the 
wounded. These have been classified; and it is impossible to 
pick up a German newspaper without encountering a special 
appeal for charitable donations for the blind, or the deaf, or the 
one-armed. I was told, though I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement, that there are ten thousand blind soldiers in Berlin 
alone; and the problem of finding them a means of earning a 
living in the years to come is at least as grave a preoccupation to 
the Germans as the problem of winning the War. It is a problem 
on which all the philanthropists of Germany appear to be at 
work ; but it cannot be said that any one of them has solved it, 
for they commonly assume that all the blind will possess the 
genius and adaptability of the late Henry Fawcett. 

Finally there is, among the thoughtful, a good deal of finan- 
cial anxiety ; for the thoughtful know that the boasted success 
of the War Loan is quite illusory. The principal subscribers are 
Government contractors who have accepted scrip payments in- 
stead of cash payments for goods delivered. Next in importance 
among them come the municipal savings banks, which have, under 
pressure, handed over to the Government the economies of their 
clients. The great bulk of the private subscribers have only 
been able to raise the money for their subscriptions by depositing 
other securities, at present unrealisable, with the banks. If, 
therefore, the German Treasury has to repudiate in whole, or 
even in part, all the banks and all the houses of business in the 
country are doomed to fall with it; and, if the German Treasury 
is not to repudiate, then German taxation must rise to heights 
hitherto undreamt of in any country. 
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That was the thought which worried a certain German em- 
ployed in our Camp. ‘ You and I,’ he said to a friend of mine, 
‘are old enough to talk about the War without getting excited. 
What is the use of it? Nothing. What will be the result of it? 
Taxes. I’m old enough to remember the war with Denmark. 
They told us we should all be richer because we had annexed 
territory. We weren’t richer; we only had to pay more taxes. 
It was the same with the war with Austria and the war with 
France. We won both wars, and each time the taxes were raised. 
This War, too, will have to be paid for. Who is going to pay for 
it? France can’t pay—she isn’t rich enough. England has the 
money, but it doesn’t look as if she meant to part with it. $o 
Germany will have to pay. And how? Simply by putting up 
the taxes.’ 

It is a true saying: and the number of the Germans who 
realise its truth is increasing daily. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
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LEAVES FROM A FIELD NOTE-BOOK 
(Concluded.) 


XITI.—Bobs Bahadur. 


Ir had gone eight bells on the s.s. G——. The decks had been 
washed down with the hosepipe and the men paraded for the 
morning’s inspection. The O.C. had scanned them with a roving 
eye, till catching sight of an orderly two files from the left he 
had begged him, almost as a personal favour, to get his hair cut. 
To an untutored mind the orderly’s hair was about one-eighth 
of an inch in length, but the O.C. was inflexible. He was a 
colonel in that smartest of all medical services, the I.M.S., 
whose members combine the extensive knowledge of the general 
practitioner with the peculiar secrets of the Army surgeon, and 
he was fastidious. Then he said ‘ Dismiss,’ and they went their 
appointed ways. The Indian cooks were boiling dhal and rice 
in the galley; the bakers were squatting on their haunches on 
the lower deck, making chupattis—they were screened against 
the inclemency of the weather by a tarpaulin—and they patted 
the leathery cakes with persuasive slaps as a dairymaid pats 
butter. Low-caste sweepers glided like shadows to and fro. 
Suddenly someone crossed the gangway and the sentry stiffened 
and presented arms. The O.C. looked down from the upper 
deck and saw a lithe, sinewy, little figure with white moustaches 
and ‘imperial’; the eyes were of a piercing steel-blue. The 
figure was clad in a general’s field-service uniform, and on his 
shoulder-straps were the insignia of a field-marshal. The colonel 
stared for a moment, then ran hastily down the ladder and 
saluted. 


Together they passed down the companion-ladder. At the foot 
of it they encountered a Bengali orderly, who made a profound 
obeisance. 

‘Shiva Lal,’ said the O.C., ‘I ordered the portholes to be 
kept unfastened and the doors in the bulkheads left open. This 
morning I found them shut. Why was this?’ 

‘Sahib, at eight o’clock I found them open.’ 

‘It was at eight o’clock,’ said the colonel sternly, ‘ that I 
found them shut.’ 

The Bengali spread out his hands in deprecation. ‘If the 
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sahib says so it must be so,’ he pleaded, adding with truly 
Oriental irrelevancy ‘I am a poor man and have many children,’ 
It is as useless to argue with an Indian orderly as it is to try 
conclusions with a woman. 

‘Let it not occur again,’ said the colonel shortly, and with 
an apology to his guest they passed on. 

They paused in front of a cabin. Over the door was the legend 
‘Pathans. No. 1.’ The door was shut fast. The colonel was 
annoyed. He opened the door, and four tall figures, with strongly 
Semitic features and bearded like the pard, stood up and saluted, 
The colonel made a mental note of the closed door ; he looked at 
the porthole—it was also closed. The Pathan loves a good ‘ fug,’ 
especially in a European winter, and the colonel had had trouble 
with his patients about ventilation. A kind of guerilla warfare, 
conducted with much plausibility and perfect politeness, had 
been going on for some days between him and the Pathans. 
The Pathans complained of the cold, the colonel of the atmo- 
sphere. At last he had met them halfway, or, to be precise, 
he had met them with a concession of three inches. He had 
ordered the ship’s carpenter to fix a three-inch hook to the jamb 
and a staple to the door, the terms of the truce being that the 
door should be kept three inches ajar. And now it was shut, 
‘Why is this?’ he expostulated. For answer they pointed to 
the hook. ‘ Sahib, the hook will not fasten! ’ 

The colonel examined it ; it was upside down. The contuma- 
cious Pathans had quietly reversed the work of the ship's car- 
penter, and the hook was now useless without being ornamental. 
With bland ingenuous faces they stared sadly at the hook as 
if deprecating such unintelligent craftsmanship. The Field- 
Marshal smiled—he knew the Pathan of old; the colonel men- 
tally registered a black mark against the delinquents. 

‘Whence come you?’ said the Field-Marshal. 

‘From Tirah, Sahib.’ 

‘ Ah! we have had some little trouble with your folk at Tirah. 
But all that is now past. Serve the Emperor faithfully and it 
shall be well with you.’ 

‘Ah! Sahib, but I am sorely troubled in my mind.’ 

‘And wherefore?’ 

‘My aged father writes that a pig of a thief hath taken our 
cattle and abducted our women-folk. I would fain have leave 
to go on furlough and lie in a nullah at Tirah with my rifle and 
wait for him. Then would I return to France.’ 

‘Patience! That can wait. How like you the War?’ 

‘Burra Achha Tamasha,’ Sahib. But we like not their big 
guns. We would fain come at them with the bayonet. Why 
are we kept back in the trenches, Sahib?’ 

2 © A jolly fine show.’ 
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‘Peace! It shall come in good time.’ 

They passed into another cabin reserved for native officers. 
A tall Sikh rose to a half-sitting posture and saluted. 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘H—— Singh, Sahib.’ 

‘There was a H—— Singh with me in ’78’ said the Field- 
Marshal, meditatively. ‘With the Kuram Field Force. He 
was my orderly. He served me afterwards in Burmah and was 
promoted to subadar.’ 

The aquiline features of the Sikh relaxed, his eyes of lustrous 
jet gleamed. ‘Even so, Sahib, he was my father.’ 

‘Good! he wasa man. Be worthy of him. And you too are 
a subadar ? ’ 

‘Yea, Sahib, I have eaten the King’s salt these twelve years.’ 

‘That is well. Have you children?’ 

‘Yea, Sahib, God has been very good.’ 

‘And your lady mother, is she alive?’ 

‘The Lord be praised, she liveth.’ 

* And how is your “‘ family ’’?’ 

‘ She is well, Sahib.’ 

‘And how like you this War?’ 

‘Greatly, Sahib. The Goora-log* and ourselves fight like 
brothers side by side. But we would fain see the fine weather. 
Then there will be some muzza* in it.’ 

The Field-Marshal smiled and passed on. 

They entered the great ward in the main hold of the ship. 
Here were avenues of swinging cots, in double tiers, the enamelled 
iron white as snow, and on the pillow of each cot lay a dark 
head, save where some were sitting up—the Sikhs binding their 
hair as they fingered the kangha and the chakar, the comb and the 
quoit-shaped hair-ring, which are of the five symbols of their free- 
masonry. ‘The Field-Marshal stopped to talk to a big sowar. As 
he did so the men in their cots raised their heads and a sudden 
whisper ran round the ward. Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, Baluchis, 
Garwhalis clutched at the little pulleys over their cots, pulled 
themselves up with painful efforts, and saluted. In a distant 
corner a Mahratta from the aboriginal plains of the Deccan, his 
features dark almost to blackness, looked on uncomprehendingly ; 
Ghurkas stared in silence, their broad Mongolian faces betraying 
little of the agitation that held them in its spell. From the rest 
there arose such a conflict of tongues as has not been heard since 
the Day of Pentecost. From bed to bed passed the magic words 
‘It is he.’ Every man uttered a benediction. Many wept tears 
of joy. A single thought seemed to animate them, and they 
voiced it in many tongues. 

? The English soldiers. * Spice. 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 4N 
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*‘ Ah, now we shall smite the German-log exceedingly. We 
shall fight even as tigers, for Jarj Panjam.* The great Sahib 
has come to lead us in the field. Praised be his exalted name.’ 

The Field- Marshal’ 8 eyes shone. 

‘No, no,’ he said, ‘ my time is finished. I am too old.’ 

‘ Nay, Sahib,’ said the sowar as he hung on painfully to his 
pulley, ‘the body may be old but the brain is young.’ 

The Field-Marshal strove to reply but could not. He sud. 
denly turned on his heel and rushed up the companion-ladder. 
When halfway up he remembered the O.C. and turned. The 
tears were streaming down his face. 

‘Sir,’ he said, in a voice the deliberate sternness of which 
but ill concealed an overmastering emotion, ‘your hospital 
arrangements are excellent. I have seen none better. I con- 
gratulate you. Good.day.’ The next moment he was gone. 


Five days later the colonel was standing on the upper deck; 
he gripped the handrail tightly and looked across the harbour- 
basin. Overhead the Red Cross ensign was at half-mast, and 
at half-mast hung the Union Jack at the stern. And so it was 
with every ship in port. A great silence lay upon the harbour; 
even the hydraulic cranes were still, and the winches of the 
trawlers had ceased their screaming. Not a sound was to be 
heard save the shrill poignant cry of the gulls and the hissing 
of an exhaust pipe. As the colonel looked across the still waters 
of the harbour basin he saw a bier, covered with a Union Jack, 
being slowly carried across the gangway of the leave-boat; a 
little group of officers followed it. In a few moments the leave- 
boat, after a premonitory blast from the siren which woke the 
sleeping echoes among the cliffs, cast off her moorings and slowly 
gathered way. Soon she had cleared the harbour mouth and 
was out upon the open sea. The colonel watched her with 
straining eyes till she sank beneath the horizon. Then he 
turned and went below.° 


XIV.—Fiat Justitia. 


PARQUET 
du 
Tribunal de Ier Instance 
d’Ypres 
At last I had found it. I had spent a mournful morning at 
Ypres seeking out the procureur du roi, and I had sought in vain. 
He was nowhere to be found. Ypres was a city of catacombs, 


“ King George the Fifth. 
* The writer can vouch for the truth of this narrative. He owes his know- 
ledge of what passed to the hospitality on board of his friend the 0O.C. of 
the Indian hospital ship in question. 
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wrapt in a winding-sheet of mortar, fine as dust, which rose in 
clouds as the German shells winnowed among the ruins. The 
German guns had been threshing the ancient city like flails, beat- 
ing her out of all recognition, beating her into shapes strange, 
uncouth, and lamentable. The Cloth Hall was little more than a 
deserted cloister of ruined arches, and the cathedral presented a 
spectacle at once tragic and whimsical—the brass lectern still 
stood upright in the nave confronting a congregation of over- 
turned chairs as with a gesture of reproof. The sight of those 
scrambling chairs all huddled together and fallen headlong upon 
one another had something oddly human about it; it suggested a 
panic of ghosts. Ypres is an uncanny place. 

We returned to Poperinghe, our way choked by a column of 
French troops, pale, hollow-eyed, their blue uniforms bleached 
by sun and rain until all the virtue of the dye had run out of 
them. Before resuming our hunt for the procureur du roi—who, 
we now found, had removed from Ypres to Poperinghe—we en- 
tered a restaurant for lunch. It was crowded with French officers, 
with whom a full-bosomed, broad-hipped Flemish girl exchanged 
uncouth pleasantries, and it possessed a weird and uncomely boy, 
who regarded A——, the Staff officer accompanying me, with a 
hypnotic stare. He peered at him from under drooping eyelids, 
flanking a nose without a bridge, and my companion didn’t like 
it. ‘He is admiring you,’ I remarked by way of consolation, as 
indeed he was. ‘ What do you call it?’ said A—— petulantly to 
a R.A.M.C. officer who was lunching with us. The latter looked 
at the boy with a clinical eye. ‘ Necrosis—syphilitic,’ he said, dis- 
passionately. ‘And he’s handing us the cakes!’ A—— ex- 
claimed with horror. ‘ Fetch me an ounce of civet.’ We declined 
the cakes, and, having paid our addition, hastily departed to 
resume our quest of the procureur. 

Eventually we found the legend set out above. It was a 
placard stuck on the door of a private house. We entered and 
found ourselves in a kitchen with a stone floor; japanned tin 
boxes, calf-bound volumes, and fat registers, all stamped with the 
arms of Belgium, were grouped on the shelves of the dresser. A 
courteous gentleman, well-groomed and debonair, with waxed 
moustaches, greeted us. It was the procureur du roi. With 
him was another civilian—the juge d’instruction. They politely 
requested us to take a seat and to excuse a judicial preoccupation. 
The juge d’instruction was interrogating an inhabitant of 
Poperinghe. The procureur explained to me that the prévenu 
(the accused), who was not present but was within the precincts, 
was charged with calomnie* under Section 444 of the Code 
Pénal. ‘But,’ I exclaimed in astonishment, ‘are you still 


* Defamation. It is a misdemeanour according to Belgian law. 
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administering justice?’ ‘ Pourquoi non?’ he asked in mild sur. 
prise. It was true, he admitted, that his office at Ypres had been 
destroyed by shell-fire, the maison d’arrét—in plain English, the 
prison—was open to the four winds of heaven, and warders and 
gendarmes had been called up to the Colours. But justice must 
be done and the majesty of the King of the Belgians upheld. The 
King’s writ still ran, even though its currency might be limited to 
the few square miles which were all that remained of Belgian 
territory in Belgian hands. All this he explained to me with such 
gravity that I felt further questions would be futile, if not im- 
pertinent. I therefore held my tongue and determined to follow 
the proceedings closely, being not a little curious to observe how 
the judgment would be enforced. 

The witness took the oath to say the truth and nothing but 
the truth (‘rien que la vérité ’), concluding with the solemn invo- 
cation ‘ Ainsi m’aide Dieu.’ The parties had elected to have the 
proceedings taken in French. 

‘Your name?’ said the judge, as he studied the procés-verbal 
prepared by the procureur. 

‘Jules F——.’ 

‘ Age?’ 

‘ Cinquante-cing.’ 

‘ Profession ? ’ 

* Cordonnier.’ 

* Résidence ? ’ 

‘Rue d’Ypres 32.’ 

This preliminary catechism being completed, the prosecutor 
unfolded his tale. He had been drinking the health of His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians and confusion to his enemies 
in an estaminet at the crowded hour of 7 P.M. The accused 
entered, and in the presence of many of his neighbours had said to 
him ‘ Vous étes un Bosche.’ ‘Un Bosche!’ repeated the witness 
indignantly. ‘It is a gross defamation.’ With difficulty had he 
been restrained from the shedding of blood. But, being a law- 
abiding, peaceful man and the father of a family, he volubly 
explained, he had laid this information (‘ dénonciation ’) before 
the procureur du roi. 

The judge looked grave. But he duly noted down the testi- 
mony, after some perfunctory cross-examination, and, it being 
read over to the witness, the judge added ‘ Lecture faite,’ and 
the persisting witness signed the deposition with his own hand. 
The prosecutor having retired, two other witnesses, whom he had 
vouched to warranty, came forward and testified to the same 
effect. And they also signed their depositions and retired. 

The magistrate ordered the usher to bring in the accused, who 
had been summoned to appear by a mandat d’amener. He was a 
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stout, dark, convivial-looking soul, with a merry eye, not alto- 
gether convinced of the enormity of his delict, and inclined at first 
to deprecate these proceedings. But the dialectical skill of the 
magistrate soon tied him into knots, and reduced him to a state 
of extreme penitence. 

‘Where were you on the 3rd of April at 7 p.M.?’ began the 
magistrate, making what gunners call a ranging shot. The 
accused appeared to have been everywhere in Poperinghe except 
at the estaminet. He had been to the butcher’s, the baker’s, and 
the candlestick-maker’s. 

‘At what hour did you enter the Café l’Harmonie?’ 

The accused tried to look as if he now heard of the Café 
Harmonie for the first time, but under the searching eye of the 
magistrate he failed. He might, he conceded, have looked in 
there for a thirsty moment. 

‘Do you know Jules F——?’ the magistrate persisted. The 
accused grudgingly admitted the existence of such a person. ‘Is 
he a German?’ asked the magistrate pointedly. The accused 
pondered. ‘Would you call him a Bosche?’ persisted the 
magistrate. ‘I never meant to call him ‘‘a Bosche,’’’ the 
accused said in an unguarded moment. The magistrate pounced 
on him. He had found the range. After that the result was a 
foregone conclusion. The duel ended in the accused tearfully 
admitting he thought he must have been drunk, and throwing 
himself on the mercy of the magistrate. 

‘It is a grave offence,’ said the magistrate severely, as he 
contemplated the lachrymose delinquent. ‘An estaminet is a 
public place within the meaning of Section 444 of the Code Pénal. 
Vous avez méchamment imputé & une personne un fait précis qui 
est de nature & porter atteinte 4 son honneur.’ ‘ And calculated 
to provoke a breach of the peace,’ he added. ‘It is punishable 
with a term of imprisonment not exceeding one year.’ The face 
of the accused grew long. ‘Or a fine of 200 francs,’ he pursued. 
The lips of the accused quivered. ‘ You may have to go toa 
maison de correction,’ continued the magistrate, pitilessly. The 
accused wept. 

I grew more and more interested. If this was a ‘ correc- 
tional’ offence, the magistrate must in the ordinary course of 
things commit the prisoner to a chambre de conseil, thereafter 
to take his trial before a Tribunal Correctionel. But chamber 
and tribunal were scattered to the four corners of the earth. 

Here, I felt sure, the whole proceedings must collapse and 
the magistrate be sadly compelled to admit his impotence. The 
magistrate, however, appeared in nowise perturbed, nor did he for 
a moment relax his authoritative expression. He was turning 
over the pages of the Code d’Instruction Criminelle, glancing 
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occasionally at a now wholly penitent prisoner trembling before 
the majesty of the law. At last he spoke. ‘I will deal with you,’ 
he said with an air of indulgence, ‘ under Chapter VIII. of the 
Code. You will be bound over to come up for judgment at the 
end of the war if called upon. You will deposit a cautionnement 
of twenty francs. And now, gentlemen, we are at your service.’ 

* Fiat justitia ruat coelum,’ whispered A—— to me, as the 
prisoner, deeply impressed, opened a leather purse and counted 
out four greasy five-franc notes. 


XV.—The Wiltshires. 


“You talk to him, Sir. He zeed a lot though he be kind 
o’ mazed like now; he be mortal bad, I do think. But sucha 
cheerful chap he be. I mind he used to say to us in the trenches: 
“Tt bain’t no use grousing. What mun be, mun be.’’ Terrible 
strong he were, too. One of our officers wur hit in front of the 
parapet and we coulden get ’n in nohow; ’twere too hot; and 
Hunt, he unrolled his puttees and made a girt rope of ’em and 
threw ’em over the parapet and draw’d en in. Ah! that a did.’ 

It was in one of the surgical tents of ‘ No. 6 General’ at the 
base. The middle of the ward was illuminated by an oil-lamp 
shaped like an hour-glass, which shed a circle of yellow radiance 
upon the faces of the nurse and the orderly officer as they stood 
examining a case-sheet by the light of its rays. Beyond the 
penumbra were rows of white beds, and in the farthest corner lay 
the subject of our discourse. ‘Can I talk to him?’ I said to the 
nurse. ‘ Yes, if you don’t stay too long,’ she replied briskly, 
‘and don’t question him too much. JHe’s in a bad way, his 
wounds are very septic.’ 

He nodded to me as I approached. At the head of the bed 
hung a case-sheet and temperature-chart, and I saw at a glance 
the superscription ! 


‘Hunt, George, Private, No. 1578936 B. Co. —— Wiltshires.’ 


I noticed that the temperature-line ran sharply upwards on the 
chart. 

‘So you’re a Wiltshireman?’ I said. ‘So am I.’ And I 
held out my hand. He drew his own from beneath the bedclothes 
and held mine in an iron grip. 

* What might be your parts, sir?’ 
B—— ’ 





‘W. ; 
His eyes lighted up with pleasure. ‘Why, zur, it be nex’ 
parish ; I come from B———. I be main pleased to zee ye, zur.’ 


‘The pleasure is mine,’ I said. ‘ When did you join?’ 
‘J jined in July last year, zur. I be a resarvist.’ 
‘ You have been out a long time, then? ’ 
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‘Yes, though it do seem but yesterday, and I han’t seen 
B——— since. I mind how parson, ’e came to me and axed 
“What! bist gwine to fight for King and Country, Jarge?’”’ 
And I zed ‘‘ Yes, sur, that I be—for King and Country and ould 
Wiltshire. I guess we Wiltshiremen be worth two Gloster men 
any day though they do call us Moonrakers.’’ Not but what 
the Glosters ain’t very good fellers,’ he added indulgently. 
‘Parson, he be mortal good to Oi; ’e gied Oi his blessing and ’e 
write and give Oi all the news of the parish. He warnt much of 
@ preacher though a’ did say ‘‘ Dearly beloved ’’ in church in a 
very taking way as though he were a courting.’ 

‘What was Oi a doing’, zur? Oh, I was with Farmer 
Twine, head labr’er I was. Strong? Oh, yes, zur, pretty fair. 
I mind I could throw a zack of flour ower my shoulder when I 
was a boy o’ fourteen. Why! I wur stronger then than I be 
now. "T'was India that done me.’ 

‘Is it a large farm?’ I asked, seeking to beguile him with 
homely thoughts. 

‘Twelve ’undred yackers. Oh, yes, Oi’d plenty to do, and Oi 
could turn me hands to most things though I do say it. There 
weren’t a man in the parish as could beat Oi at mowing or putting 
a hackle on a rick, though I do say it. And Oi could drive a 
straight furrow too. Heavy work it were. The soil be stiff clay, 
as ye knows, zur. This Vlemish clay be very loike it. Lord, 
what a mint o’ diggin’ we ’ave done in they trenches to be sure. 
And bullets flying like wopses zumtimes.’ 

‘ Are your parents alive?’ I asked. 

‘No, zur, they be both gone to Kingdom come. Poor old 
feyther,’ he said after a pause. ‘I mind ’un now in his white 
smock all plaited in front and mother in her cotton bonnet—you 
never zee ’em in Wiltshire now. They brought us all up on nine 
shillin’ a week—ten of us we was.’ 

‘I suppose you sometimes wish you were back in Wiltshire 
now?’ I said. 

‘ Zumtimes, sir,’ he said wistfully. ‘It'll be about over with 
lambing season, now,’ he added, reflectively. ‘ Many’s the tid- 
dling lamb I’ve a brought up wi’ my own hands. Aye, and the 
may’ll soon be out in blossom. And the childer makin’ daisy- 
chains.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘ And think of the woods—the bluebells and 
anemones! You remember Folly Wood?’ 

He smiled. ‘ Ah, that Oi do: I mind digging out an old 
vixen up there when ’er ad gone to earth and the ’ounds with 
their tails up a-hollering like music. The Badminton was out 
that day. I were allus very fond o’ that wood. My brother be 
squire’s keeper there. Many a toime we childer went moochin’ 
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in thuck wood—nutting and bird-nesting. Though Oi never did soul 
hold wi’ taking more’n one egg out of a nest, and I allus did wet Cay 
my vinger afore I touched the moss on a wren’s nest. They do said 
say as the little bird ‘ull never go back if ye doant.’ se? 

His mind went roaming among childhood’s memories and = 
his eyes took on a dreaming look. 

‘Mother, she were a good woman—no better woman in the 
parish, parson did say. She taught us to say every night ‘‘Our - 
Father, which art in heaven ’’—I often used to think on it at night z 
in the trenches. Them nights—they do make you think a lot. +g 
It be mortal queer up there—you feels as if you were on the edge ™ 
of the world. I used to look up at the sky and mind me o’ them ” 
words in the Bible ‘‘When I conzider the heavens, the work 0’ - 
Thy fingers and the stars which Thou hast made, what is man a 
that Thou art mindful of him?’’ One do feel oncommon small a 


in them trenches at night.’ 
‘I suppose you’ve had a hot time up there ” 
‘Ah that I have. And I zeed some bad things.’ 
‘Bad ?” A 


‘Cruel, sir, mortal cruel, I be maning. ’Twas three weeks ‘ 
come Monday.’ We wur in an advance near Wypers—’bout as , 
far as ‘tis from our village to Wootton Bassett. My platoon : 


had to take a house. We knowd ’twould be hot work, and Jacob 
Scaplehorn and Oi did shake hands. ‘‘ Jarge,’’ ’e zed} ‘‘ if I be Gin 
took write to my wife and tell ’er it be the Lard’s will and she 
be not to grieve.’’ And I zed ‘‘ So be, Jacob, and you'll do the 
same for Oi.’’ Our Officer, Capt’n S—— T——, d’you know ’en, 
sir? No? ’E com from Devizes way, he wur a grand man, never 
thinking of hisself but only of us humble chaps—he said ‘‘Now 
for it, lads,’’ and we advances in ’stended order. We wur 
several yards apart, just loike we was when a section of us re- 
cruits wur put through platoon drill, when I fust jined the Army 
an’ sergeant made us drill with skipping-ropes a stretched out 
so as to get the spaces. And there wur a machine-gun in that 
there house—you know how they sputters. It cut down us poor 
chaps loike a reaper. Jacob Scaplehorn wur nex’ me and I ’eerd 
’un say “‘O Christ Jesus’’ as ’e went over like a rabbit and ’e 
never said no more. ’E wur a good man, wur Scaplehorn ’—he 
added musingly—‘ and ’e did good things. And some chaps wur 
down and dragging their legs as if they did’n b’long to ’em. I 
sort o’ saw all that wi’out seeing it, in a manner o’ spaking ; ’twere 
only arterwards it did come back to me. There waren’t no time 
to think. And by the toime we got to thic house there were only 
’bout fifteen of us left. We had to scrouge our way in through 
the buttry winder and we ’eerd a girt caddle inside, sort 0’ 


_ ll F—_ - om me eck a. a. 


* This story is here given as nearly as possible in the exact words of the 
narrator.—J. H. M. 
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scuffing ; *twere the Germans makin’ for the cellar. And our 
Capt’n posted some on us at top of cellar steps and led the rest 
on us up the stairs to a kind o’ tallet where thuck machine-gun 
was. And what d’ye think we found, sir?’ he said, raising him- 
self on his elbow. 

‘What ?’ 

‘There was a poor girl there—half daft she wur—wi’ nothing 
on but a man’s overcoat. And she rushed out avore us on the 
landing and began hammering with her hands against a bedroom 
door and it wur locked. We smashed ’en in wi’ our rifle-butts, 
and God’s mercy! we found a poor woman there, her mother 
seemingly, with her breast all bloody an’ her clothes torn. Oi 
could’n mak’ out what ’er wur saying but Capt’n ’e told us as the 
Germans ’ad ravished her. We used our field-dressings and 
tried to make the poor soul comfortable and Capt’n ’e sent a 
volunteer back for stretcher-bearers.’ 

‘And what about the Germans?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, I be coming to that, zur. Captain says ‘“‘Now, men, 
we're going to reckon with those devils down below.’’ And we 
went downstairs and he stood at top of cellar-steps, ’twere mortal 
dark, and says ‘‘Come on up out o’ that there.’’ And they never 
answered a word, but we could ’ear em breathing hard. We did’n 
know how many there were and the cellar steps were main narrow, 


_ as narrow as th’ openin’ in that tent over there. So Capt’n ’e says 


“Fetch me some straw, Hunt.’’ *T'were a kind o’ farmhouse 
and I went out into the backside and fetched some. And Capt’n 
and us put a lot of it at top of steps and pushed a lot more further 
down, using our rifles like pitchforks and then ’e blew on his 
tinder and set it alight. ‘‘Stand back, men,’’ he says, ‘‘and be 
ready for ’em with the bay’net.’’ ”“Tweren’t no manner o’ use 
shooting ; *twere too close in there and our bullets might ha’ 
ricochayed. We soon ’eerd ’em a-coughing. There wur a 
terrible deal o’ smoke, and there wur we a-waiting at top of them 
stairs for ’em to come up like rats out of a hole. And two of 
‘em made a rush for it and we caught ’em just like’s we was 
terriers by an oat-rick; we had to be main quick. “T'were like 
pitching hay. And then three more, and then more. And none 
on us uttered a word. 

‘An’ when it wur done and we had claned our bay’nets in the 
straw, Capt’n ’e said ‘‘ Men, you ha’ done your work as you ought 
to ha’ done.’’ ’ 

He paused fora moment. ‘They be bad fellows,’ he mused. 
‘Oh Christ! they be rotten bad. Twoads they be! I never 
reckon no good ‘ull come to men what abuses wimmen and 
childer. But Oi’m afeard they be nation strong—there be so 
many on ’em.’ 


His tale had the simplicity of an epic. But the telling of 
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it had been too much for him. Beads of perspiration glistened 
on his brow. I felt it was time for me to go. I sought first 
to draw his mind away from the contemplation of these tragic 
things. 

‘Are you married?’ I asked. The eyes brightened in the 
flushed face. ‘ Yes, that Oi be and Oi ‘ave a little boy, he bea 
sprack little chap.’ 

‘And what are you going to make of him?’ 

‘Oi’m gwine to bring un up to be a soldjer,’ he said solemnly, 
‘To fight them Germans,’ he added. He saw the great War in 
an endless perspective of time; for him it had no end. ‘You will 
soon be home in Wiltshire again,’ I said, encouragingly. He 
mused. ‘ Reckon the Sweet Williams ‘ull be out in the garden 
now ; they do smell oncommon sweet. And mother-o’-thousands 
on the wall. Oh-h-h.’ A spasm of pain contracted his face. 
The nurse was hovering near and I saw my time was up. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ I said lamely, ‘I fear you are in great pain.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘but it wur worth it.’ 


The next day I called to have news of him. The bed was 
empty. He was dead. 


XVI.—The Front once more. 


A witty subaltern once described the present War as a period 
of long boredom punctuated by moments of intense fear. All 
men would emphasise the boredom, and most men would admit 
the fear. The only soldiers I ever met who affected to know 
nothing of the fear were Afridis, and the Afridi is notoriously 
a ravisher of truth. But the predominant feeling—in the winter 
months at any rate—was the boredom. There was a time when 
some units, owing to the lack of reserves, were only relieved once 
every three weeks, and time hung heavy on their hands. Under 
these circumstances they began to take something more than a 
professional interest in their neighbours opposite. The curiosity 
was reciprocated. Items of news, more or less mendacious, were 
exchanged when the trenches were near enough to permit of vocal 
intercourse. Curious conventions grew up, and at certain hours 
of the day and, less commonly, of the night, there was a kind of 
informal armistice. In one section the hour of 8 to 9 A.M. was 
regarded as consecrated to ‘ private business’ and certain places 
indicated by a flag were regarded as out of bounds by the snipers 
on both sides. On many occasions working parties toiled with 
pick and shovel within talking distance of one another, and, 
although it was, of course, never safe to presume upon immunity, 
they usually forbore to interfere with one another. The Bedfords 
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and the South Staffords worked in broad daylight with their 
bodies half exposed above the trenches, raising the parapet as the 
water rose. About 200 yards away the Germans were doing the 
same. Neither side interfered with the navvy-work of the other, 
and for the simplest of all reasons : both were engaged in fighting 
acommon foe—the underground springs. When two parties are 
both in danger of being drowned they haven’t time to fight. To 
speak of drowning is no hyperbole ; the mud of Flanders in winter 
is in some places like a quicksand, and men have been sucked 
under beyond redemption. A common misery begat a mutual 
forbearance. 

It was under such circumstances that the following exchange 
of pleasantries took place. The men of a certain British regiment 
heard at intervals a monologue going on in the trenches opposite, 
and every time the speaker stopped his discourse shouts of guttural 
laughter arose accompanied by cries of ‘Bravo, Miiller!’ 
‘Sehr komisch!’ ‘ Noch einmal, Miiller!’ Our men listened 
intently, and an acquaintance with German, so imperfect as to 
be almost negligible, could not long disguise from them the fact 
that their Saxon neighbours possessed a funny man whose name 
was Miiller. Their interest in Miller, always audible but never 
visible, grew almost painful. At last they could restrain it no 
longer. At a given signal they began chanting, like the gallery 
in a London theatre, except that their voices came from the pit 


‘ We--want—Miiller! We—want—Miller! We—want—Miiller!’ 


The refrain grew more and more insistent. At last a head 
appeared above the German parapet. It rose gradually, as 
though the owner were being hoisted by unseen hands. The 
body followed, until a three-quarter posture was attained. The 
owner, with his hand upon his heart, bowed gracefully three 
times and then disappeared. It was Miller! 

It is some months since I was in the British trenches,*® and I 
often wonder how our men have accommodated themselves to 
the ever-increasing multiplication of the apparatus of war. The 
fire trenches I visited were about wide enough to allow two men 
to pass one another—and that was all. Obviously the wider your 
trench the greater your exposure to the effects of shell-fire, and if 
we go on introducing trench-mortars, and gas-pumps, and gas- 
extinguishers, to say nothing of a great store of bombs, as pleasing 
in variety and as startling in their effects as Christmas crackers, 
our trenches will soon be as full of furniture as a Welsh miner’s 
parlour. But doubtless the sappers have arranged all that. 
Some of these improvements are viewed by company officers 


* The writer’s experience of the trenches was described in some detail in 
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without enthusiasm. The trench-mortar, for example, is dig. 
tinctly unpopular, for it draws the enemy’s fire, besides being an 
uncanny thing to handle, although the handling is done not by 
the company but by a ‘ battery ’ of R.G.A. men, who come down 
and select a ‘ pitch.’ I have seen a trench-mortar in action— 
it is like a baby howitzer, and makes a prodigious noise. Our 
own men deprecate it and the enemy resent it. It is an invidious 
thing. The gas-extinguisher is less objectionable, and, inci- 
dentally, less exacting in the matter of accommodation. It isa 
large copper vessel resembling nothing so much as the fire-extin- 
guishing cylinders one sees in public buildings at home. About 
our gas-pumps I know nothing except by hearsay. They are in 
charge of ‘ corporals’ in the chemical corps of the sappers, and 
your corporal is, in nine cases out of ten, a man whose position 
in the scientific world at home is one of considerable distinction. 
He is usually a lecturer or Assistant-Professor in Chemistry at 
one of our University Colleges who has left his test-tubes and 
quantitative analysis for the more exciting allurements of the 
trenches. I sometimes wonder what name the fertile brain of 
the British soldier has found for him—probably ‘ the squid.’ He 
has three gases in his repertoire, each more deadly than the other. 
One of them is comparatively innocuous—it disables without 
debilitating ; and its effect passes off in about twenty minutes. 
The truth is that we do not take very kindly tothe use of this 
kind of thing. Still, our men know their business, and our gas, 
whichever variety it was, played a very effective part in the cap- 
ture of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

For the greater part of the wintersmonths the ‘ Front ’ was, to 
all appearances above ground, as deserted as the Sahara and 
almost as silent. Everybody who had to be there was, for 
obvious reasons, invisible, and the misguided wayfarer who found 
himself between the lines was in a wilderness whose intimidating 
silence was occasionally interrupted by the sound of projectiles 
coming he knew not whence and going he knew not whither. 
The effect was inexpressibly depressing. But a mile or two 
behind our lines all was animation, for here were Battalion and 
Brigade Headquarters, all linked up by a network of field tele- 
phones, which in turn communicated with Divisional Head- 
quarters farther back. Baskets of carrier-pigeons under the care 
of a pigeon fancier, who figures in the Army List as a captain in 
the R.E., are kept at these places for use in sudden emergency 
when the wires get destroyed by shell-fire. The sappers must, 
I think, belong to the order of Arachnid@; they appear to be 
able to spin telephone wires out of their entrails at the shortest 
notice. Moreover, they possess an uncanny adhesiveness, and a 
Signal Co. man will leg up a tree with a coil of wire on his arm 
and hang glutinously, suspended by his finger-tips, while he 
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enjoys the view. These acrobatic performances are sometimes 
exchanged for equestrian feats. He has been known to lay 
cable for two miles across country at a gallop with the cable-drum 
paying out lengths of wire. The sappet is the ‘handy man’ of 
the Army. 

The location of these Headquarters on our side of the line 
is @ constant object of solicitude to the enemy on the other. 
Very few officers even on our side know where they all are. I 
had confided to me, for the purpose of my official duties, a com- 
plete list of such Headquarters, and the first thing I did, in 
pursuance of my instructions, was to commit it to memory and 
then burn it. To find out the enemy’s H.Q.—with a view to 
making them as unhealthy as possible—is almost entirely the 
work of aeroplane reconnaissance. To discover the number and 
composition of the units whose H.Q. they are is the work of 
our ‘Intelligence.’ Of our Intelligence work the less said the 
better—by which I intend no aspersion but quite the contrary. 
The work is extraordinarily effective, but half its effectiveness 
lies in its secrecy. It is all done by an elaborate process of 
induction. I should hesitate to say that the ‘I’ officers discover 
the location of the H.Q. of captured Germans by a geological 
analysis of the mud on the soles of their boots, in the classical 
manner of Sherlock Holmes; but I should be equally indisposed 
todeny it. There is nothing too trivial or insignificant to engage 
the detective faculties of an ‘I’ man. He has to allow a wide 
margin for the probability of error in his calculations ; shoulder- 
straps, for example, are no longer conclusive data as to the com- 
position of the enemy’s units, for the intelligent Hun has taken 
of late to forging shoulder-straps with the same facility as he 
forges diplomatic documents. Oral examination of prisoners has 
to be used with caution. But there are other resources of which 
I shall say nothing. It is not too much to say, however, that 
we have now a pretty complete comprehension of the strength, 
composition, and location of most German brigades on the 
Western front. Possibly the Germans have of ours. One thing 
is certain. Anyone who has seen the way in which an Intelli- 
gence staff builds up its data will not be inclined to criticise 
our military authorities for what may seem to an untutored mind 
a mere affectation of mystery about small things. In war it is 
never safe to say De minimis non curatur. 

If ‘I’ stands for the Criminal Investigation Department {and 
the study of the Hun may be legitimately regarded as a depart- 
ment of criminology) the Provost-Marshal and his staff may be 
described as a kind of Metropolitan Police. The P.M. and his 
A.P.M.s are the Censores Morum of the occupied towns, just 
as the Camp Commandants are the Aediles. It is the duty of 
an A.P.M. to round up stragglers, visit estaminets, keep a cold 
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eye on brothels, look after prisoners, execute the sentences of 
courts-martial, and control street traffic. Which means that he 
is more feared than loved. He is never obtrusive but he is always 
there. I remarked once when lunching with a certain A.P.M, 
that although I had already been three weeks at G.H.Q. and 
had driven through his particular district daily I had never once 
been stopped or questioned by his police. ‘ No,’ he said quietly, 
‘they reported you the first day two minutes after you arrived 
in your car, and asked for instructions ; we telephoned to G.H.Q, 
and found you were attached to the A.G.’s staff, and they received 
orders accordingly. Otherwise you might have had quite a lively 
time at X——,’” which was the next stage of my journey. G.H.Q. 
itself is patrolled by a number of Scotland Yard men remarkable 
for their self-effacing habits and their modest preference for 
dark doorways. Indeed it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than to get into that town—or out of it. As 
for the ‘ Society ladies,’ of whom one hears so much, I never 
saw one of them. If they were there they must have been 
remarkably disguised, and none of us knew anything of them. 
A conversational lesson in French or English may be had 
gratuitously by any Englishman or Frenchman who tries to 
get into G.H.Q.; as he approaches the town he will find a 
French sentry on the left and an English sentry on the right, 
the one with a bayonet like a needle, the other with a bayonet 
like a table-knife, and each of them takes an immense personal 
interest in you and is most anxious to assist you in perfecting 
your idiom. They are students of phonetics, too, in their way, 
and study your gutturals with almost pedantic affection for traces 
of Teutonisms. If the sentry thinks you are not getting on 
with your education he takes you aside like Joab, and smites 
you under the fifth rib—at least I suppose he does. If*he is 
satisfied he brings his right hand smartly across the butt of 
his rifle, and by that masonic sign you know that you will do. 
But it is a mistake to continue the conversation. 

Still, holders of authorised passes sometimes lose them, and 


unauthorised persons sometimes get hold of them and ‘ convert’ 


them to their own unlawful uses. The career of these adventurers 
is usually as brief as it is inglorious; when apprehended they are 
handed over to the French authorities, and the place that knew 
them knows them no more. They are shot into some mysterious 
oubliette. The rest is silence, or, as a mediaeval chronicler would 
say, ‘ Let him have a priest.’ 

We have taught the inhabitants of Flanders and Artois three 
things : one, to sing Tipperary ; two, to control their street traffic ; 
and three, to flush their drains. The spectacle of the military 
police on point duty agitatedly waving little flags like a semaphore 
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in the middle of narrow and congested street corners was at 
first a source of great entertainment to the inhabitants, who 
appeared to think it was a kind of performance thoughtfully 
provided by the staff for their delectation. Their applause was 
quite disconcerting. It all so affected the mind of one good lady 
at H—— that she used to rush out into the street every time 
she saw a motor-lorry coming and make uncouth gestures with 
her arms and legs, to the no small embarrassment of the supply 
columns, the confusion of the military police, and the uncon- 
cealed delight of our soldiers, who regard the latter as their 
natural enemy. Gentle remonstrances against such gratuitous 
assistance were of no avail, and eventually she was handed over 
to the French authorities for an inquiry into the state of her 
mind. 

Drains are looked after by the Camp Commandant, assisted 
by the sanitary section of the R.A.M.C. It is an unlovely duty. 
I am not sure that the men in the trenches are not better off in 
this respect than the unfortunate members of the Staff who are 
supposed to live on the fat of the land in billets. In the trenches 
there are easy methods of’disposing of ‘ waste products’; along 
some portion of the French front, where the lines are very 
close together, the favourite method, so I have been told, is to 
hurl the buckets at the enemy, accompanied by extremely uncom- 
plimentary remarks. In the towns where we are billeted public 
hygiene is a neglected study, and the unfortunate Camp Com- 
mandants have to get sewage pumps from England and vast 
quantities of chloride of lime. Fatigue parties do the rest. 

The C.C. has, however, many other things to do. 

Finding my office unprovided with a fire shovel, I wrote a 
‘chit’ to the C.C. : 

Mr. M. presents his compliments to the Camp Commandant, and 
would be greatly obliged if he would kindly direct that a shovel be issued 
to his office. 


A laconic message came back by my servant : 


No. 1056714. The Camp Commandant presents his compliments to 
- Mr. M., and begs to inform him that he is not an 

2 ironmonger. The correct procedure is for Mr. M. to 
direct his servant to purchase a shovel and to send in the account to the 
C.C., by whom it will be discharged. 

The Commandant, quite needlessly, apologised to me after- 
wards for his reply, explaining mournfully that the whole staff 
appeared to be under the impression that he was a kind of 
Harrods’ Stores. He could supply desks and tables—the sappers 
are amazingly efficient at turning them out at the shortest notice— 
and he could produce stationery, but he drew the line at iron- 
mongery. But his principal task is to let lodgings. 
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The Q.M.G. and his satellites, who are the universal providers 

of the Army, have already been described. Their wagons are 
known as ‘transports of delight,’ and they can supply you with 
anything from a field-dressing to a toothbrush, and from an over. 
coat to a cake of soap. And as the Q.M.G. is concerned with 
goods, the A.G. is preoccupied with men. He makes up drafts as 
a railway transport officer makes up trains, and can tell you 
the location of every unit from a brigade to a battalion. Also, 
he and his deputy assistants make up casualty lists. It is expedi- 
tiously done ; each night’s casualty list contains the names of all 
casualties among officers up till noon of the day on which it is 
made out. (The lists of the men, which are, of course, a much 
bigger affair, are made up at the base.) The task is no light one 
—the transposition of an initial or the attribution of a casualty 
to a wrong battalion may mean gratuitous sorrow and anxiety 
in some distant home in England. And there is the mournful 
problem of the ‘ missing,’ the agonised letters from those who do 
not know whether those they love are alive or dead. 

It is only right to say that everything that can possibly be 
done is done to trace such cases. More than that, the graves 
of fallen officers and men are carefully located and registered 
by a Graves Registry Department, with an officer of field rank 
in charge of it. Those graves lie everywhere ; I have seen them 
in the flower bed of a chateau used as the H.Q. of an A.D.M.S.; 
they are to be found by the roadside, in the curtilage of farms, 
and on the outskirts of villages. The whole of the Front is one 
vast cemetery—a ‘God’s Acre’ hallowed by prayers if unconse- 
crated by the rites of the Church. The French Government has 
shown a noble solicitude for the feelings of the bereaved, and 
a Bill has been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies for the 
expropriation of every grave with a view to its preservation. 

The Deputy Judge-Advocate-General and his representatives 
with the Armies are legal advisers to the Staff in the proceedings 
of courts-martial. The Judge-Advocate attends every trial and 
coaches the Court in everything, from the etiquette of taking off 
your cap when you are taking the oath to the duty of rejecting 
“hearsay.” He never prosecutes—that is always the task of 
some officer specially assigned for the purpose —but he may ‘sum 
up.’ Officers are not usually familiar with the mysteries of the 
Red Book,’ however much they may know of the King’s Regula- 
tions; and a Court requires careful watching. One Judge- 
Advocate whom I knew, who was as zealous as he was conscien- 
tious, instituted a series of Extension lectures for officers on the 
subject of Military Law, and used to discourse calmly on the 
admissibility and inadmissibility of evidence in the most ‘ un- 
®° The Manual of Military Law. 
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healthy ’ places. Speaking with some knowledge of such matters, 
I should say that court-martial proceedings are studiously fair to 
the accused, and, all things considered, their sentences do not err 
on the side of severity. Even the enemy is given the benefit of the 
doubt. There was a curious instance of this. A wounded High- 
lander, finding himself, on arrival at one of the hospitals, cheek by 
jowl with a Prussian, leapt from his bed and ‘ went for ’ the latter, 
declaring his intention to ‘do him in,’ as he had, he alleged, 
seen him killing a wounded British soldier in the field. There 
was a huge commotion, and the two were separated, and the 
Judge-Advocate was fetched to take the soldier’s evidence. The 
evidence of identification was, however, not absolutely conclu- 
sive—one Prussian guardsman is strangely like another. The 
Prussian therefore got the benefit of the doubt. 

The prisoner gets all the assistance he may require from 
a ‘ prisoner’s friend ’ if he asks for one, and the prosecutor never 
presses a charge—he merely unfolds it. Moreover, officers are 
pretty. good judges of character, and if the accused meets the 
charge fairly and squarely justice will be tempered with mercy. 
I remember the case of a young subaltern at the Base who was 
charged with drunkenness. His defence was as straightforward 
as it was brief : 

I had just been ordered up to the Front. So I stood my friends a 
dinner; I had a bottle of Burgundy, two liqueurs, and a brandy and soda, 
and—I am just nineteen. 

This ingenuous plea in confession and avoidance pleased the 
Court. He got off with a reprimand. 

The liaison officers deserve a chapter to themselves. Their 
name alone is so endearing. Their mission is not, as might be 
supposed, to promote mariages de convenance between English 
Staff officers and French ladies, but to transmit billets-doux 
between the two Armies and, generally, to promote the amenities 
of military intercourse. As a rule they are charming fellows, 
chosen with a very proper eye to their personal qualities as well 
as their proficiency in the English language. Among them I 
met a Count belonging to one of the oldest families in France, 
an Oriental scholar of European reputation, and a Professor of 
English literature. The younger ones studied our peculiarities 
with the most ingratiating zeal, and one of them, in particular, 
played and sang Tipperary with masterly technique at an up- 
roarious tea-party in a patisserie at Bethune. Also they smoothed 
over little misunderstandings about délits de chasse, gently forbore 
to smile at our French, and assisted in the issue of the laisser- 
passer. Doubtless they performed many much more weighty 
and mysterious duties, but I only speak of what I know. To 
me they were more than kind; they gave me introductions to 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 40 
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their families when I went on official visits to Paris and to the 
French lines ; zealously assisted me to hunt down evidence, and 
sometimes accompanied me on my tour of investigation. Among 
the many agreeable memories I cherish of the camaraderie at 
‘G.H.Q.’ the recollection of their constant kindness and courtesy 
is not the least. 

One word before I leave the subject of the Staff. There has 
been of late a good deal of pestilential gossip by luxurious gentle- 
men at home about the Staff and its work. It is, they say, very 
bad—mostly beer and skittles. I have already referred to these 
charges in The Times ; here I will only add one word. A Staff is 
known by its chief. He it is who sets the pace. During the 
time I was attached to it the G.H.Q. Staff had two chiefs in sue- 
cession. The first was a brilliant soldier of high intellectual 
gifts, now chief of the Imperial Staff at home, who, although 
embarrassed by indifferent health, worked at great pressure night 
and day. His successor at G.H.Q. is a man of stupendous 
energy, commanding ability, and great force of character, who has 
risen from the ranks to the great position he now holds. By 
their chiefs ye shall know them. Under such as these there was 
and is no room for the ‘ slacker’ at G.H.Q. He got short shrift. 
There were very few of that undesirable species at G.H.Q., and 
as soon as they were discovered they were sent home. I some- 
times wonder whether one could not trace. if it were worth while 
(which it isn’t), these ignoble slanders to their origin in the 
querulous lamentations of these deported gentlemen, whence they 
have percolated into Parliamentary channels. But it really isn’t 
worth while. The public has, I believe, taken the thing at its 
true valuation. In plain speech it is ‘all rot.’ 


XVII.—The Coming of the Hun. 


The maitre sat in his parlour at the Hotel de Ville dictating to 
his secretary. He was a stout little man with a firm mouth, an 
indomitable chin, and quizzical eyes. His face would at any time 
have been remarkable ; for a French provincial it was notable in 
being clean-shaven. Most Frenchmen of the middle class wear 
beards of an Assyrian luxuriance, which to a casual glance sug- 
gest stage properties rather than the work of Nature. The 
maire was leaning back in his chair, his elbows resting upon its 
arms and his hands extended in front of him, the thumb and 
finger-tips of one hand poised to meet those of the other as though 
he were contemplating the fifth proposition in Euclid. It was a 
characteristic attitude ; an observer would have said it indicated 
a temperament at once patient and precise. He was dictating a 
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note to the commissaire de police, warning the inhabitants to 
conduct themselves ‘ paisiblement’ in the event of a German 
occupation, an event which was hourly expected. Much might 
depend upon that proclamation ; a word too little or too much and 
Heaven alone knew what innuendo a German commandant might 
discover in it. Perhaps the maire was also not indifferent to the 
question of style ; he prided himself on his French ; he had in his 
youth won a prize at the Lycée for composition, and he contri- 
buted occasional papers to the journal of the Société de l’ Histoire 
de France on the antiquities of his ‘department.’ Most French- 
men are born purists in style, and the maire lingered over his 
words. 

‘Continuez, Henri,’ he said with a glance at the clerk. 
‘Le Maire, assisté de son adjoint et de ses conseillers municipaux 
et de délégués de quartier, sera en permanence 4 l’ Hotel de Ville 
pour assurer——’ There was a kick at the door and a tall, loutish 
man in the uniform of a German officer entered, followed by two 
grey-coated soldiers. The officer neither bowed nor saluted, but 
merely glared with an intimidating frown. The maire’s clerk sat 
in an atrophy of fear, unable to move a muscle. The officer 
advanced to the desk, pulled out his revolver from its leather 
pouch, and laid it with a lethal gesture on the maire’s desk. The 
maire examined it curiously. ‘ Ah, yes, M. le Capitaine, thank 
you ; I will examine it in a moment, but I have seen better ones ; 
our new service pattern, for example. Ja! Ich verstehe ganz 
gut,’ he continued, answering the officer’s reckless French in 
perfect German. ‘ Consider yourself under arrest,’ declaimed the 
officer, with increasing violence, ‘we are in occupation of your 
town ; you will provide us within the next twenty-four hours with 
ten thousand kilos. of bread, thirty thousand kilos. of hay, forty 
thousand kilos. of oats, five thousand bottles of wine, one hundred 
boxes of cigars.’ ‘ Mion Dieu! it is an inventory,’ said the maire 
to himself. ‘If these are not forthcoming by twelve noon to- 
morrow you will be shot,’ added the officer in a sudden inspiration 
of his own. 

The maire was facing the officer, who towered above 
him. ‘ Ah, yes, Monsieur le Capitaine, you will not take a seat? 
No? And your requisition—you-have your commandant’s written 
order and signature, no doubt?’ The officer blustered. ‘No, no, 
Monsieur le Capitaine, I am the head of the civil government in 
this town ; I take no orders except from the head of the military 
authority. You have doubtless forgotten Hague Regulation, 
Article 52; your Government signed it, you will recollect.’ The 
officer hesitated. The maire looked out on the place ; it was full 
of armed men, but he did not flinch. ‘You see, monsieur,’ he 
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went on suavely, ‘there are such things as receipts, and they 
have to be authenticated.’ The officer turned his back on him, 
took out his field note-book, scribbled something on a page, 
and, having torn it out, handed it to one of his men with a curt 
instruction. 

The maire resumed his dictation to the hypnotised clerk, 
while the officer sat astride a chair and executed an impatient 
pas seul with his heels upon the parquet floor. Once or twice he 
spat demonstratively, but the maitre took no notice. In a few 
minutes the soldier returned with a written order, which the 
officer threw upon the desk without a word. 

The maire scrutinised it carefully. ‘Ten thousand kilos. of 
bread! Monsieur, we provide five thousand a day for the 
refugees, and this will tax us to the uttermost. The bakers of 
the town are nearly all sous les drapeaux. Very well, monsieur,’ 
he added in reply to an impatient exclamation from the officer, 
‘we shall do our best. But many a poor soul in this town will 
go hungry to-night. And the receipts?’ ‘The requisitioning 
officer will go with vou and give receipts,’ retorted the officer, who 
had apparently forgotten that he had placed the maire under 
arrest. 


Subdued lights twinkled like glow-worms in the streets as the 
maire returned across the square to the Hétel de Ville. He 
threaded his way through groups of infantry, narrowly escaped a 
collision with three drunken soldiers, who were singing Die 
Wacht am Rhein with laborious unction, skirted the park of 
ammunition waggons and reached the main entrance. He had 
been on his feet for hours visiting the boulangeries, the 
patisseries, the hay and corn merchants, persuading, expostu- 
lating, beseeching, until at last he had wrung from their exiguous 
stores the apportionment of the stupendous tribute. It was a 
heavy task, nor were his importunities made appreciably easier 
by the receipt-forms tendered, readily enough, by the requisi- 
tioning officer who accompanied him, for the inhabitants seemed 
to view with terror the possession of these German documents, 
suspecting they knew not what. But the task was done, and 
the maire wearily mounted the stairs. 

The officer greeted him curtly. The maire now had leisure 
to study his appearance more closely. He had high cheek-bones, 
protruding eyes, and a large underhung mouth which, when he 
was pleased, looked sensual, and when he was annoyed merely 
cruel. The base of his forehead was square, but it rapidly 
receded with a convex conformation of head, very closely shaven 
as though with a curry-comb, and his ears stood out almost at 
right angles to his skull. The ferocity that was his by nature he 
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seemed to have assiduously cultivated by art, and the points of 
his moustaches, upturned in the shape of a cow’s horns, 
accentuated the truculence of his appearance. In short, he was 
atypical Prussian officer. In peace he would have been merely 
comic. In war he was terrible, for there was nothing to restrain 
him. 
Meanwhile the officer called for a corporal’s guard to place the 
maire under arrest. ‘But you will first sign the following 
affiche—by the General’s orders,’ he exclaimed roughly. 


Le Maire informe ses concitoyens que le commandant en chef des troupes 
allemandes a ordonné que le maire et deux notables soient pris comme otages 
pour la raison que des civils aient tiré sur des patrouilles allemandes. Si 
un coup de fusil était tiré & nouveau par des civils, les trois otages seraient 
fusillés et la ville serait incendiée immédiatement. 

Si des troupes alliées rentraient le maire rappelle 4 la population que 
tout civil ne doit pas prendre part & la guerre et que si l’un d’eux venait 
ay participer le commandant des troupes allemandes ferait fusiller égale- 


ment les otages. 


‘One moment,’ said the maire as he took up a pen, ‘ “‘ les 
cioils’’! I ordered the civil population to deposit their arms at 
the mairie two days ago, and the commissaire de police and the 
gendarmes have searched every house. We have no armed 
civilians here.’ 

‘Es machf nichts,’ said the officer, ‘we shall add ow peut- 
étre des militaires en civil.’ 

The maire shrugged his shoulders at the disingenuous paren- 
thesis. It was, he knew, useless to protest. For all he knew 
he might be signing his own death-warrant. He studied the style 
a little more attentively. ‘Mon Dieu, what French! ’ he said to 
himself, ‘ ‘‘ était,’’ ‘‘ seraient,’’ ‘‘ venait’’! What moods! What 
tenses! Monsieur le Capitaine,’ he continued aloud, ‘if I had 
used such French in my exercises at the Lycée my instituteur 
would have said I deserved to be shot. Pray allow me to make it 
a little more graceful.’ But the Prussian’s ignorance of French 
syntax was only equalled by his suspicion of it. The maitre’s 
irony merely irritated him and his coolness puzzled him. ‘I 
give you thirty seconds to sign,’ he said, as he took out his watch 
and the inevitable revolver. The maire took up a needle-like 
pen, dipped it in the ink, and with a sigh wrote in fragile but firm 
characters ‘X——- Y——.’ The officer called a corporal’s guard 
and the maire, who had fasted since noon, was marched out of 
the room and thrust into a small closet upon the door of which 
were the letters ‘Cabinet.’ This, he reflected grimly, was cer- 
tainly what in military language is called ‘ close confinement.’ 
The soldiers accompanied him. There was just room for him to 
stretch his weary body upon the stone floor ; one soldier remained 
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standing over him with fixed bayonet, the others took up their 
position outside. 

Meanwhile a company of Landwehr had bivouacked in the 
square, four machine-guns had been placed so as to command 

the four avenues of approach, patrols had been sent out, sentries 
posted, all lights extinguished, and all doors ordered to be left 
open by the householders. Billeting officers had gone from house 
to house, chalking upon the doors such legends as ‘ Drei Manner,’ 
‘6 Offiziere—Eingang verboten,’ and, on rare occasions, ‘ Gute 
Leute hier.’ The trembling inhabitants had been forced to wait 
on their uninvited guests as they clamoured noisily for wine and 
liqueurs. All the civilians of military age, and many beyond it, 
had been rounded up and taken under guard to the church; their 
wives and daughters alone remained, and were the subject of 
menacing pleasantries. So much the maire knew before he had 
returned from his errand. As he lay in his dark cell he speculated 
painfully as to what might be happening in the homes of his 
fellow-townsmen. He sat up once or twice to listen, until the toe 
of the sentry’s boot in his back reminded him of his irregularity. 
Now and again a woman’s cry broke the silence of the night, but 
otherwise all was still. He composed himself to sleep on the 
floor, reflecting that he must husband his strength and his nerves 
for what might lie ahead of him. He was very tired and slept 
heavily in spite of his cold stone bed. At the hour of one in the 
morning he was awakened by a kick, and he found himself 
staring at an electric torch which was being held to his face by 
a tall figure shrouded in darkness. It was the captain. He sat 
up and rubbed his eyes. 

‘** Fusillé’’! Bien! so I am to be shot! and wherefore, 
Monsieur le Capitaine? ’ 

“Someone has fired upon us,’ said the officer, ‘ one of your 
dirty fellows ; you must pay for it.’ 

‘And the order?’ asked the maire, sleepily, ‘ you have the 
Commandant’s order? ’ 

‘Never mind about the order,’ said the officer reassuringly, 
‘the order will be forthcoming at eight o’clock. Oh, yes, we 
shall shoot you most authoritatively—never fear.’ 

The officer knew that nothing could be done until eight 
o’clock, for he dared not wake the Commandant, but he did not 
see why he should deny himself the pleasure of waking up this 
pig of a maire to see how he would take it. The maire divined 
his thoughts, and without a word turned over on his side and 
pretended to go to sleep again. From under his drooping eyelids 
he saw the officer gazing at him with a look in which dislike, 
disappointment, and pleasurable expectation seemed to be 
struggling for mastery. Then with a click he extinguished his 
torch and withdrew. , 
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At eight o’clock the maire awoke to learn with mild surprise 
that he was not to be shot. Beyond that his guard would tell 
him nothing. It was only afterwards he learnt that one of 
the drunken revellers had been prowling the streets, and having 
given the sentries a bad fright by letting off his rifle at a lamp- 
post, had expiated his adventure at the hands of a firing party 
in the cemetery outside the town. 

For two days the maire was unmolested. He was allowed to 
see his adjoint,’® who came to him with a troubled face. 

‘The babies are crying for milk,’ he said, ‘the troops have 
taken it all. I begged one of the officers to leave a little for the 
inhabitants, but he said the men did not like their coffee without 
plenty of hot milk.’ The maire reflected for a moment, and then 
dictated an ‘ avis” to the inhabitants enjoining upon them to be 
as sparing in their consumption of milk as possible for the sake 
of the ‘ méres de famille’ and ‘ les petits enfants.’ 

‘Tell the commissaire de police to have that posted up imme- 
diately,’ he added. ‘We can do no more.’ 

‘They have taken the bread out of our mouths,’ resumed the 
adjoint, ‘ and now they are despoiling us of our goods. They are 
like a swarm of bailiffs let loose upon our homes. Everywhere 
they levy a distress upon our chattels. There is an ammunition 
waggon outside my house; they have put all the furniture of my 
salon upon it.’ 

‘You should make a protest to the commandant,’ said the 
maire, but not very hopefully. 

‘It is no use,” replied the adjoint, despondingly. ‘I have. 
He simply shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘ C’est la guerre.’’ It 
is always so. They have shot Jules Bonnard.’ 

‘ Et pourquoi?’ asked the maire. 

‘I know not,’ said the adjoint. ‘They found four market- 
gardeners returning from the fields last night and shot them too— 
they made them dig their own graves, and tied their hands 
behind their backs with their own scarves. I protested to a 
Staff officer ; he said it was “‘ verboten’’ to dig potatoes. I said 
they did not know; how could they? He said they ought to 
know. Then he abused me, and said if I made any more com- 
plaints he would shoot me too. They have made the civils dig 
trenches.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the maitre. He knew it was a flagrant violation of 
the Hague Regulations, but it was not the tithe and mint and 
cummin of the law that troubled him. It was the reflection that 
the civil who is forced to dig trenches is already as good as dead. 
He knows too much. 

‘ And the women,’ continued the adjoint, in a tone of stupefied 
2° Deputy. 
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horror, ‘ they are crying, many of them, and will not look one.in 
the face. Some of them have black eyes: And the young girls!’ 

The maire brooded in impotent horror. His meditations were 
interrupted by the entrance of the captain. ‘The Commandant 
wishes to see you tout de suite,’ he exclaimed. ‘March!’ He 
was conducted by a corporal’s guard, preceded by the captain, 
into the presence of the General, who had taken up his quarters 
in the principal mansion looking out upon the square. The 
General was a stout, square-headed man, with grey moustaches 
and steel-blue eyes, and the maire divined at a glance that here 
was no swashbuckler, but a man wao had himself under 
control. ‘I have imposed a fine of 300,000 francs upon your 
town ; you will collect it in twenty-four hours; if it is not forth- 
coming to the last franc I shall be regretfully compelled to burn 
this town to the ground.’ 

‘And why?’ exclaimed the maire, whom nothing could now 
surprise, though much might perplex. 

The General seemed unprepared for the question. He paused 
for a moment and said ‘Someone has been giving information 
to the enemy.’ ‘No! ’—he held up his hand, not impolitely but 
finally, as the maire began to expostulate—‘ I have spoken.’ 

‘ But,’ said the maire desperately, ‘ we shall be ruined. We 
have not got it. And all our goods have been taken already.’ 

* You have our receipts,’ said the General. ‘ They are as good 
as gold. German credit is very high; the Imperial Government 
has just floated a loan of several milliards. And you have our 
stamped Quittungen.’ He became at once voluble and persuasive 
in his cupidity and forgot something of his habitual caution. 
‘You surely do not doubt the word of the German Government?’ 
he said. The maitre doubted it very much, but he discreetly held 
his tongue. ‘And our requisitioning officers have not been 
niggardly,’ continued the General, ‘they have put a substantial 
price on the goods we have taken.’ This was true. It had not 
escaped the maire that the receipt-forms had been lavish. 

‘I will do my best,’ said the maire simply. 

He was now released from arrest, and he retired to his house 
to think out the new problem that had presented itself. The 
threat to burn down the town might or might not be anything 
but bluff; he himself doubted whether the German Commandant 
would burn the roofs over his men’s heads, as long as the occupa- 
tion lasted. ‘The military disadvantages were too obvious, though 
what the enemy might do when they left the town was another 

matter. They might shoot him, of course; that was more than 
probable. 

But how to find the money was an anxious problem and 
urgent. The municipal caisse was empty : the managers of the 
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banks had closed their doors and carried their deposits off to 
Paris before the Germans had entered the town; of the wealthier 
bourgeoisie some had fled, many were ruined, and the rest were 
inadequate. The maire pondered long upon these things, lean- 
ing back in his chair with knitted brows in that pensive attitude 
which was characteristic. Suddenly he caught sight of a blue 
paper with German characters lying upon a walnut table at his 
elbow. He took it up, scrutinised it, and studied the signature. 


Empfangschein. 
Werth 500 fr. erhalten. 
Herr Hauptmann von Koepenick. 


Then he smiled. He got up, put on his overcoat, took up his 
hat and cane, and went forth into the drizzling rain. 


Two hours later he was at the headquarters of the Staff and 
asked to see the Commandant. He was shown into his presence 
without delay. ‘ Well?’ said the Commandant. ‘ Monsieur le 
Général, I have collected the fine,’ said the maire. The General’s 
face relaxed its habitual sternness ; he grew at once pleasant and 
polite. ‘Good,’ he said. The maire opened a fat leather wallet 
and placed upon the table under the General’s predatory nose a 
large pile of blue documents, some (but not all) stamped with the 
violet stamp of the German A.Q.M.G. ‘If the hochgeehrter 
General will count them,’ said the maire, ‘ he will see they come 
to 325,000 francs. It is rather more than the fine,’ he explained, 
‘but I have made allowance for the fact that they are not imme- 
diately redeemable. They are all stamped and—they are as good 
as gold.’ 

For three minutes there was absolute silence in the room. 
The gilt clock in its glass sepulchre on the mantelpiece ticked off 
the seconds as loudly as a cricket on the hearth in the stillness of 
the night. The maire speculated with more curiosity than fear 
as to how many more of these seconds he had to live. Never had 
the intervals seemed so long nor their registration so insistent. 
The ashes fell with a soft susurrus in the grate. The Command- 
ant looked at the maire; the maire looked at the Commandant. 
Then the Commandant smiled. It was an inscrutable smile; a 
smile in which the eyes participated not at all. There was merely 
@ muscular relaxation of the lips disclosing the teeth ; to the maire 
there seemed something almost canine in it. At last the General 
spoke. ‘Gut,’ he said gutturally, ‘ you may go.’ 


‘You astonish me,’ I said to the maire, as he concluded his 
narrative. We were sitting in his parlour, smoking a cigar 
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together one day in February in a town not a thousand miles 
from the German lines. ‘You know, Monsieur le Maire, they 
have shot many a municipal magistrate for less. I wonder they 
didn’t make up their minds to shoot you.’ The maire smiled. 
‘They did,’ he said quietly. He carefully flicked the ash off his 
cigar as he laid it down upon his desk and opened the drawer of 
his escritoire. He took out a piece of paper and handed it to me, 
It was an order in German to shoot the maire on the evacuation 
of the town. 

‘You see, monsieur,’ he exclaimed, ‘your brave soldiers 
were a little too quick for them. You made a surprise attack in 
force early one morning and drove the enemy out. So surprising 
was it that the Staff officers billeted in my house left a box half 
full of cigars on my sideboard! You are smoking one of them 
now—a very good cigar, is it not?’ It was. ‘And they left a 
good many official papers behind—what you call ‘‘ chits’’ is it 
not?—and this one among them. Please mind your cigar-ash, 
monsieur! You see I rather value my own death-warrant.’ 

Moved by an irresistible impulse I rose from my chair and 
held out my hand. The maire took it in mild surprise. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ I said frankly, if crudely, ‘you are a brave man. And 
you have endured much.’ 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ said the maire gravely, as he glanced at 
a proclamation on the wall which he has added to his private 
collection of antiquities, ‘that is true. I have often been trés 
faché to think that I who won the Michelet prize at the Lycée 
should have put my name to that thing over there.’ ” 





XVIII.—Home Again. 


Sykes had finished packing my kit and had succeeded with 
some difficulty in re-establishing the truth of the axiom that a 
whole is greater than its parts. When I contemplated my valise 
and its original constituents, it seemed to me that the parts would 
prove greater than the whole, and I had in despair abandoned 
the problem to Sykes. He succeeded, as he always did. One of 
the first things that an officer’s servant learns is that, as regards 
the regulation Field Service allowance of luggage, nothing 
succeeds like excess. 

Sykes had not only stowed away my original impedimenta but 
had also managed to find room for various articles of vertu which 
had enriched my private collection, to wit : 





11 This narrative follows with some fidelity the course of events as related to 
the writer by the maire of the town in question. But for the most obvious 
of reasons the writer has deemed it his duty to suppress names, disguise events, 
and give the narrative something of the investiture of fiction. It is, however, 
true ‘in substance and in fact.’-—J: H. M. 
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(1) One Bavarian bayonet of Solingen steel. 

(2) Two German time-fuses with fetishistic-looking brass 
heads. 

(3) A clip of German cartridges with the bullets villain- 
ously reversed. 

(4) A copper loving-cup—i.e., an empty shell-case pre- 
sented to me with a florid speech by Major S—— on behalf 
of the —th Battery of the R.F.A. 

(5) An autograph copy of The Green Curve bestowed on 
me by my friend ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ (to whom long life and 
princely royalties). 

(6) The sodden Field Note-book of a dead Hun given me 
by Major C—— of the Intelligence, with a graceful note 
expressing the hope that, as a man of letters, I would accept 
this gift of belles-lettres. 

(7) A duplicate of a certain priceless ‘ chit’ about the uses 
of Ammonal ** (original very scarce, and believed to be in the 
muniment-room of the C.-in-C., who is said to contemplate 
putting it up to auction at Sotheby’s for the benefit of the 
Red Cross Fund). 

(8) An autograph copy of a learned Essay on English 
political philosophers presented to me by the author, one of 
the liaison officers, who in the pre-historic times of peace was 
a University professor at Avignon. 

(9) A cigarette-case (Army pattern), of the finest 
Britannia metal, bestowed on me with much ceremony by 
a Field Ambulance at Bethune, and prized beyond rubies 
and fine gold. 

(10) A pair of socks knitted by Jeanne.” 


To these Madame “ had added her visiting-card—it was nearly 
as big as the illuminated address presented to me by the electors 
of a Scottish constituency which I once wooed and never won— 
wherewith she reminded me that my billet at No. 131 rue Robert 
le Frisson would always be waiting for me, the night-light burn- 
ing as for a prodigal son, and steam up in the hot-water bottle. 

I had said my farewells the night before to the senior officers 
on the Staff, in particular that distinguished soldier and gallant 
gentleman the A.G., to whose staff I had been attached (in more 
senses than one), and who had treated me with a kindness and 
hospitality I can never forget. The senior officers had done me 
the honour of expressing a hope that I should soon return ; their 
juniors had expressed the same sentiments less formally and more 
vociferously by an uproarious song at the mess overnight. 


12 See Nineteenth Century and After, August 1915. 
18 Tbid., October 1915. 4 Ibid., October 1915. 
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The latter had also, with an appearance of great seriousness, 
laden me with messages for His Majesty the King, the Prime 
Minister, Lord Kitchener, the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the ministers and clergy of all denominations: all of which J 
promised faithfully to remember and to deliver in person. Sykes, 
with more modesty, had asked me if I would send a photograph, 
when the film was developed, of the snapshot I had taken of him 
to his wife and the twins at Norwich. 

My car, upon whose carburettor an operation for appendicitis 
had been successfully performed by the handy men up at the H.Q, 
of the Troop Supply Column, stood at the door. I held out my 
hand to Sykes, who was in the act of saluting; he took it with 
some hesitation, and then gave me a grip that paralysed it for 
about a quarter of an hour. 

“If you be coming back again, will you ask for me to be 


de-tailed to you, sir? My number is——. Sergeant Pope at the 
Infantry Barracks sees to them things, sir.’ 
I nodded. 


‘Bon voyage, monsieur,’ cried Madame in a shrill voice. 

‘Bon voyage,’ echoed Jeanne. 

I waved my hand, and the next moment I had seen the last 
of two noble women who had never looked upon me except with 
kindness, and who, from my rising up till my lying down, had 
ministered to me with unfailing solicitude. 


At the Base I boarded the leave-boat. Several officers were 
already on board, their boots still bearing the mud of Flanders 
upon them. It was squally weather, and as we headed for the 
open sea I saw a dark object gambolling upon the waves with 
the fluency of a porpoise. A sailor stopped near me and passed 
the time of day. 

‘Had any trouble with German submarines? ’ I asked. 

‘Only once, sir. A torpedo missed us by ’bout a hund-erd 
yards.’ 

‘Only once! How’s that?’ 

For answer the sailor removed a quid of tobacco from one 
cheek to the other by a surprisingly alert act of stowage and 
nodded in the direction of the dark object whose outlines were 
now plain and salient. It was riding the sea like a cork. 

‘Them,’ he said briefly. 

At the port of our arrival the sheep were segregated from the 
goats. The unofficial people formed a long queue to go through 
the smoking-room, -where two quiet men awaited them, one of 
whom, I believe, always says, ‘ Take your hat off,’ looks into the 

pupil of your eyes, and lingers lovingly over your pulse ; the other, 
as though anxious to oblige you, says, ‘ Any letters to post?’ 
But his inquiries are not so disinterested as they would seem. 
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The rest of us, being highly-favoured persons, got off without 
ceremony, and made for the Pullman. As the train drew out 
of the station and gathered speed I looked out upon the country- 
side as it raced past us. England! Past weald and down, past 
field and hedgerow, croft and orchard, cottage and mansion, now 
over the chalk with its spinneys of beech and fir, now over the 
clay with its forests of oak and elm. The friends of one’s child- 
hood, purple scabious and yellow toad-flax, seemed to nod their 
heads in welcome ; and the hedgerows were festive with garlands 
of bryony and Old Man’s Beard. The blanching willows rippled 
in the breeze, and the tall poplars whispered with every wind. 
I looked down the length of the saloon, and everywhere I saw 
the blithe and eager faces of England’s gallant sons who had 
fought, and would fight again, to preserve this heritage from the 
fire and sword of bloody sacrilege. Fairer than the cedars of 
Lebanon were these russet beeches, nobler than the rivers 
of Damascus these amber streams; and the France of our new 
affections was not more dear. 

Twilight was falling as the guard came round and adjured us 
to shut out the prospect by drawing down the blinds. As we 
glided over the Thames I drew the blind an inch or two aside 
and caught a vision of the mighty city steeped in shadows, and 
the river gleaming dully under the stars like a wet oilskin. Ata 
word from the attendant I released the blind and shut out the 
unfamiliar nocturne. Men rose to their feet, and there was a 
chorus of farewells. 

‘So long, old chap, see you again at battalion headquarters.’ 

‘Good-bye, old thing, we meet next week at H.Q.’ 

‘ To-morrow night at the Savoy—rather! You must meet my 
sister.’ 

As I alighted on the platform I saw a crowd of waiting 
women. ‘Hullo, Mother!’ ‘Oh, darling!’ I turned away. 
I was thinking of that platform next week when these brief 
days, snatched from the very jaws of death, would have run their 
all too brief career and the greetings of joy would be exchanged 
for heart-searching farewells. 


I was dining at my club with two friends, one of them a 
young Dutch attaché, the other a barrister of my Inn. We 
did ourselves pretty well, and took our cigars into the smoking- 
room, which was crowded. Some men in a corner were 
playing chess; the club bore, decent enough in peace but posi- 
tively lethal in war, was demonstrating to a group of impatient 
listeners that the Staff work at G.H.Q. was all wrong, when, 
catching sight of me, he came up and said, ‘ Hullo, old man, 
back from the Front? When will the War end?’ I returned 
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the same answer as a certain D.A.A.G. used to provide for similar 
otiose questions: ‘ Never!’ 

‘Never! Hullo, what’s that?’ 

Everyone in the room suddenly rose to their feet, the chess 
players rising so suddenly that they overturned the board, 
‘Damn it, and it was my move, I could have taken your queen,’ 
said one of them. Outside there was a noise like the roaring of 
the lion-house at the Zoo; your anti-aircraft gun has a growl of 
its own. ‘They’re here,’ said someone, and we all made for 
the terrace. 


I looked up and saw in the dim altitudes a long silvery object a 
among the stars. As the searchlights played upon it it seemed aed 
almost diaphanous, and the body appeared to undulate like a trout tha 
seen in a clear stream. Jupiter shone hard and bright in the No: 
southern hemisphere, and suddenly a number of new planets ae 
appeared in the firmament as though certain stars shot madly thi 
from their spheres. Round and about the monster came and bes 
went these exploding satellites. Then another appeared close hol 
under her, and like a frightened fish she swerved sharply and wan 
was lost to view among the Pleiades. the 

* Let’s go and see what’s happened,’ said one of my friends. of 
‘I hear she’s dropped a lot of bombs down——.’ a 


As we went down the street I saw that for about two hundred to. 
yards ahead it was sparkling as with hoar frost. Suddenly the 


soles of our boots ‘ scrunched’ something underfoot. I looked “a 
down. The ground was covered with splinters of glass. As we of 
drew nearer we caught sight of a cordon of police, and behind it 
‘them a great fire springing infernally from the earth, and behind | ob 
the fire a group of soldiers, whose figures were silhouetted against ue 
the background. Our way was impeded by curious crowds, among in 
whom one heard the familiar chant of ‘ Pass along, please! ’ to 
We stopped. Close to us two men were stooping with heads a 
almost knocking together and searching the ground, while one pt 
of them husbanded a lighted match against the wind. 
‘ Blimey, Bill,’ said one to the other, ‘I’ve found ’un!’ at 
* What have you found?’ we asked of him. to 
‘A souvenir, sir! ’ si 
Truly, they know not the stomach of this people. a 
co 
THe Enp. Ww 


J. H. Moraan. 
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“s ITALY, AUSTRIA, AND THE!SOUTHERN SLAVS { 
» for 4 
biect Amona the many problems which the present War has accen- i 
| 7 ed tuated and forced into prominence there is none more difficult t 


Bi and perplexing, and none more intrinsically interesting than 
a that which involves the future of the Adriatic and its coasts. 
4 Nor is there any in regard to which the position of this country 


es is more delicate. That being so, it might well seem that, in 4 
this case, silence is, for an Englishman, golden, and that the i 


we. best service he can render to his country and its friends is to 

hold his peace. But it is clear that this view is not universally 
and nor even generally accepted. On behalf of one, if not both 
the parties who are more immediately interested in the solution 
of this question an active propaganda has for some time past been 
carried on in this country. Expression is thus constantly given 
red to extreme views on one side and the other. A passionate appeal 


the is made, now to history, now to ethnography, now to geography, 
ced now to the imperious claims of economic interest, now to those 
" of strategical security. The question is, however, one on which 
nd it is eminently desirable that the citizen rulers of this country 
. should have accurate and dispassionate information. It may 


not, therefore, be amiss that one who is not conscious of bias 
ng in favour of either of the two chief claimants should endeavour 
ds to set forth the facts of a complicated situation as simply and 
succinctly as the circumstances of the case permit. Such is the 

‘: purpose of the pages that follow. 

The task is complicated by the fact that in order to arrive 
at a fair verdict it will be necessary to assign comparative values 
to elements which are not really comparable, and to weigh con- 
siderations for which there is no common scale: the claims of , 
race, of historical tradition, of numbers, of national security, of i 
commercial interest. Should the investigation lead to a some- 
what halting conclusion, this initial fact should in fairness 
be borne in mind. 

In the Adriatic problem there seem to be three primary 
factors : 

(1) The position and claims of Italy, who less than half 
a century ago realised her sense of national identity and attained 
1319 
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the goal of national unity. That unity, it is contended, jg 
still incomplete so long as large Italian populations remain under 
an alien yoke, and so long as provinces and cities which are 
manifestly Italian in origin and culture are unredeemed. 

(2) The position of the Southern Slavs, who are inspired with 
a growing sense of national self-consciousness but are as yet 
very far from having attained to political unity. They claim 
that the time has come for the fulfilment of their aspiration 
towards national unity, and they demand such access to the 
Adriatic littoral as will assure their national future in an economic 
and geographical sense. 

(3). The position of the central empires of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. With them it is not a question of satisfying 
sentiments of race or nationality. Their claims to a place on 
the Adriatic are frankly utilitarian : it is demanded in the interests 
of commerce and strategy ; and they are in possession. 

To these three primary elements we may add a fourth and 
secondary element. It has become fashionable to assume that 
the principle of a Balance of Power, the theory of a European 
equilibrium, belongs to a benighted period when diplomacy sub- 
served dynastic interests, when the claims of democracy were 
ignored, and before there- was any idea of remodelling the map 
of Europe in deference to the elusive principle of nationality. 
Nevertheless, it will not be denied that it is very obviously 
of the first importance to Europe at large, and in particular to 
those Western Powers which, like England, have vital interests 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, that there should be such an 
adjustment of these conflicting claims as may secure prolonged, 
if not permanent, repose in South-Eastern Europe. 

Such being the parties to the suit, it is desirable to see 
where their claims and interests do actually clash. The princi- 
pal areas in dispute are: (1) the Trentino or Southern Tyrol’; 
(2) the city and district of Trieste, with which we may con- 
veniently group the district of Gorizia-Gradisca ; (3) Istria, with 
the important naval dockyard of Pola; (4) Croatia-Slavonia, with 
the commercial port of Fiume ; (5) Dalmatia, the mainland coast 
and the archipelago; (6) Albania and (7) the Slavonic hinterland, 
including the existing kingdom of Serbia and the States such as 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and perhaps Montenegro, which it is 
hoped to include in the Greater Serbia of the future. At present 
this Serbian group touches the Adriatic only through Montenegro, 
with its port of Antivari. Of the whole of these contested areas, 
except Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania, the Dual Monarchy 
was, even before the War, in possession. 

1 The Trentino is not geographically an Adriatic province, but, politically, 
it forms part, as will presently appear, of the Adriatic problem. 
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Before proceeding to discuss the claims put forward by the 
several parties to all or any of these areas it may be convenient 
to interject a few words as to the origin of the Adriatic problem. 
In one sense the problem dates back to the dawn of authentic 
history, but in its modern shape it did not become acute until 
about half a century ago. Its genesis may be traced (1) to the 
unification of Italy, under the House of Savoy, and in particular 
to the expulsion of the Habsburgs from Venetia, or rather from 
that part of Venetia which lies on the west of the Adriatic; and 
(2) to the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, and the re-emergence 
of the Balkan nationalities which for five hundred years had been 
inert and dumb under the Turkish yoke. This re-emergence 
began with the Serbian insurrection of 1804, but it did not 
seriously affect the Adriatic problem until the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13. 

In 1866 there happened two events of supreme significance 
in the history of the Habsburgs. Bismarck, who entered 
upon his political career, as he has himself told us, ‘ with 
feelings of admiration, nay, almost of religious reverence 
for the policy of Austria,’ had by 1862 come to the con- 
clusion that Austria was devoting all her thought and 
energy to one end: to thwart the progress of Prussia, and 
to make the machinery of the Bund subserve that object. He 
decided, therefore, that at the first opportunity the Bund must 
be dissolved and that Austria must be expelled from the new 
Germany which was to come into existence under the hegemony 
of Prussia. The disputed succession to the Danish Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein gave him his opportunity; and in 1866 
the Seven Weeks’ War culminated in the Prussian victory at 
Sadowa (K6niggratz). To make the assurance of victory doubly 
sure, Bismarck, in April 1866 had concluded a treaty with Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy. The latter had, with some magnanimity, 
given Austria the first chance, and had offered to assist Austria 
against Prussia, in return for the cession of Venetia. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph not unnaturally refused the proffered 
terms, but the refusal cost him dear. Bismarck’s terms were 
accepted by Italy, and in the Seven Weeks’ War Italy fought 
on the side of Prussia. 

From that war she emerged with little credit to herself, and 
the memory of Custoza and Lissa still rankles in the heart of 
every Italian patriot. Bismarck, however, was true to the letter 
of his bond. Having turned Austria out of Germany, he tossed 
Venetia to Italy. But ‘ Venetia’ was interpreted in the nar- 
rowest possible sense. The northern frontier of the new Italian 
province was drawn in such a way as to exclude from Italy a 
compact mass of 370,000 Italians; to exclude the industrial pro- 
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ducts of these Italian people from their natural market in North 
Italy, and to thrust into the heart of an Italian province the 
military outpost of an unfriendly neighbour. This is, in brief, 
the problem of the Trentino. But that was not the only problem 
bequeathed to Italy by the niggardly settlement of 1866. Italian 
though the Trentini are in race, in language, and in sympathies 
the Trentino never formed part of the kingdom of Italy, except 
for five years (1809-1814), when it was annexed to his Italian 
kingdom by Napoleon. Nor was it ever politically united to 
Venetia except during the periods 1797-1805, and 1815-1866, 
when Venice itself was under Habsburg rule. It was otherwise 
with the Venetian provinces to the east of the Adriatic, Istria 
and Dalmatia, which Austria also retained in 1866. For four 
centuries at least the Venetian Commonwealth had been dominant 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic ; though ardent Italians to-day 
base their claims upon an even earlier title. But be that as 
it may, a great opportunity was lost by Italy in 1866. Had 
Venice been wrung from Austria by Italy’s strong right arm, 
instead of being accepted from Bismarck as the price of a diplo- 
matic bargain, and in spite of a dubious success on land and 
a disastrous defeat at sea, there might be no Adriatic problem 
to-day. 

To the details of that problem we may now turn. It is in 
the first place a contest between Italy and Austria-Hungary for 
the recovery or acquisition by the former of ‘ unredeemed ’ Italy ; 
and, secondly, it is a struggle between the conflicting claims of 
“Italia irredenta’ and ‘Serbia irredenta ’—the unification or 
federation of those Balkan peoples who are closely akin to the 
Serbians of to-day. 

The Trentino or Southern Tyrol presents a problem which is 
comparatively easy of solution. ‘To no Power in Europe—great 
or small—is its possession vital except to Italy. For Ausiria- 
Hungary it signifies nothing save a strategic outpost, a strongly 
entrenched camp barring access to roads which Italy has no desire 
to tread except for the purpose of acquiring the camp itself. To 
Italy, therefore, it would afford a defensive frontier ; to Austria it 
has no meaning except for purposes of offence. Military and 
political considerations would alike seem to point, therefore, to 
the transference of the Trentino from Austria toItaly. Economic 
considerations are at least equally insistent in a similar sense. 
The Trentino, as has been frequently pointed out, is geographi- 
cally ‘nothing but a prolongation of the valleys of Venetia and 
Lombardy. All its gates are open towards Italy.”* In a geo- 

2 Cf. Virginio Gayda, Modern Austria, pp. 15, 16. References to Signor 
Gayda’s work will be to the English edition lately published by Mr. Fisher 


Unwin. Prefixed to this edition is a newly written section on Italia Irredenta, 
which puts the Italian case temperately and strongly. 
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graphical sense they are; but the gates which Nature has left 
open man presumed to shut. Between the Trentino and Italy 
there is an almost impassable barrier of forts and custom-houses. 
Thus the Italians of the Southern Tyrol have, by most sinister 
fortune, been industrially ruined in consequence of the triumph 
of the national movement in Italy. The completion of Italian 
unity, involving, of course, the acquisition of Lombardy and 
Venetia from Austria, has brought commercial disaster upon the 
toiling peasants of the high valleys of the Trentino. The new 
customs-frontier, demarcated in a completely arbitrary and 
artificial fashion in 1866, has cut off the Italians to the north of it 
from their natural markets in the valley of the Po. The Trentino, 


writes Signor Gayda, 


had a most flourishing silk industry which in 1866 gave employment 
to ten thousand workers. The little white town of Rovereto alone con- 
sumed in its world-famous silk mills not only the whole product of cocoons 
in the Trentino, but also a part of that of Venetia and Lombardy. The 
tiny town of Ala had eleven velvet factories. In the valleys of the 
Saria and the Chiese there were many glass works. A small and moun- 
tainous country, the Trentino, with these resources, exploited by the willing 
labour of its simple people, was well on the road to progress. In 1866, 
however . . . it lost at once its natural market and its centres of supply. 
A distant province on the periphery of the Empire cut off from all the 
great internal centres of Austria it could not make up for its sudden losses. 
It was a plant cut off from its roots. And it is dying. Its silk mills 
can no longer import cocoons or export silken fabrics, and they are being 
closed. . . . The paper mills, the iron and glass works are disappearing. 
..+ Isolated, forced back upon itself, the Trentino had to transform itself 
from an industrial country into an agricultural alpine land. This meant 
the ruin of the whole population.* 


This would indeed seem to be the object of its present rulers ; 
and it cannot be denied that the means they employ are nicely 
calculated to attain the desired end. Its superb water-power is 
allowed to run to waste; the construction of roads and railways, 
though urgently demanded by the people, is prohibited ; the rich 
pastures are generally inadequately stocked, and are sometimes 
even derelict; in brief, the country is being subjected by its 
Austrian rulers to systematic economic strangulation. 

Is this mere stupidity or deliberate policy? The persecution 
to which the Trentini have, in recent years, been exposed at every 
turn by the Austrian officials would seem to suggest the latter 
alternative. At the same time it explains the eagerness of the 
inhabitants to escape from a régime so entirely unsympathetic, 
and to be allowed politically to rejoin their brethren in the valley 
of the Po. Such a reunion would involve very little dislocation to 
the Austrian administration and still less to Austrian inhabitants 
in the district. The latter are, in fact, apart from the military 


3 Op. cit. p. 20. 
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and official class, quite negligible in numbers, amounting to less 


pay in order to avert the threatened rupture of the Triple Alliance. 

The same authority further asserted that in the same easy 
fashion Italy could have obtained ‘ satisfaction of the national 
aspirations in Trieste.’ The expression used by the Chancellor 


than 5000 out of a population of 385,000.  Ethnographically, i. 
therefore, Italy can advance a very strong claim to the Trentino, Itali 
A thoughtful American writer has lately raised the question Jatio 
whether the union of the Trentini with Italy is really demanded ques 
in the interests either of Italy or of Europe at large any more of @ 
‘than would be the union with Italy of the Italian cantons of 1 
the Swiss Confederation.” To this question there are several be di 
answers, each tolerably conclusive. The Swiss Italians form a : 
component part of a truly federal State; the Tyrolese Italians do Sigt 
not. The former are at no economic disadvantage as compared aff 
with their Swiss fellow-subjects ; the latter suffer from grievous has | 
disabilities. The former desire no change; the latter will never with 
be satisfied with things as they are. (© ‘ 
It may be admitted that on historical grounds the Italian claim 
is not particularly strong. Under the Carolingian Empire Trent ‘ 
was included in the Venetian march or Duchy of Friuli, but for the i 
greater part of the Middle Ages the Bishopric of Trent formed an tee 
independent ecclesiastical Principality under tie Holy Roman Du 
Emperor and maintained that status until the great secularisa- Tm 
tion of 1803, when it was definitely annexed to Austria. After abs 
Napoleon’s victory over Austria at Austerlitz the new Charle- = 
magne tossed the Tyrol, and with it the Trentino, to his client 
King of Bavaria, but five years later, as we have seen, he detached ale 
it from Bavaria and annexed it to his own Kingdoin of Italy. all 
The latter broke up after Napoleon’s abdication and the Trentino of 
went back, along with Lombardy and Venetia, to Austria. Still, sh 
even though the modern Kingdom of Italy can make a somewhat = 
slender case on historical grounds, the ethnographic and economic th 
reasons in favour of the reunion of the Trentino with Venetia G 
are overwhelming. Nor, as far as I am aware, is there in any G 
quarter, except at Vienna, any disposition to impede an arrange- pl 
ment so ardently desired by both the parties immediately con- t 
cerned, and offering to both indisputable economic advantages. C 
Even Germany professed her willingness to satisfy the wishes of P 
Italy in this matter. ‘ Without a drop of blood flowing and with- 0 
out the life of a single Italian being endangered Italy could have I 
secured the . . . territory in the Tyrol and on the Isonzo as far c 
as the Italian speech is heard.’ So said Dr. von Bethmann- . 
Hollweg in a recent speech in the Reichstag. Nor is there any ’ 
reason to suppose that in this respect the German Chancellor 1 
overstated the price which Germany was prepared to make Austria ( 
( 
{ 
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is not free from ambiguity ; but there is none as to Italian ambi- 
tions in regard to Trieste. The city and district are claimed as 
Italian by right of culture, of historical tradition, and of popu- 
lation. As to the validity of the last claim there can be no 
question ; in the city itself the Italians contribute 200,000 out 
of a total population of 250,000. 


That Trieste is culturally Latin and not either Teutonic or Slavonic will 
be disputed by no one. The historical claim is not quite so indisputable. 


Signor Gayda does not indeed hesitate to make it. Trieste, he 


affirms, 

has a proud Italian past; it goes back to Roman times when it formed 

with all Istria a single province together with Venetia. When Rome fell 
. its history as a free municipality . .. remained brilliantly Latin 


(p. 28). 

But, historically, the Austrian claims cannot be disregarded. 
Trieste commended itself to the Duke of Austria in the four- 
teenth century, and, except during the Napoleonic régime, the 
Dukes of Austria have been suzerains, if not sovereigns, over 
Trieste from that day to this. Curiously enough, it was never 
absorbed into the Venetian Republic, by whose territory it was 
encompassed. 

The Austrian claim does not, however, rest upon history 
alone. Its commercial importance not to Austria only, but to 
all Southern Germany, is incalculably great. The headquarters 
of the Austrian Lloyd and other important companies, it has a 
shipping trade amounting to nearly 5,000,000 tons per annum, 
and among the commercial ports of the Mediterranean it holds 
the fifth place. But if Trieste is important to Austria and the 
German States, so, as Dr. Seton Watson has pointed out, is the 
Germanic hinterland to Trieste. To incorporate Trieste for tariff 
purposes into the kingdom of Italy would, he contends, ‘ mean 
the speedy economic ruin of a great and flourishing commercial 
centre.’ * Dr. Seton Watson is well known as an ardent cham- 
pion of the Southern Slavs, and he may, therefore, be suspected 
of something more than indifference towards the aspirations of 
Italian irredentism. But to Trieste the Jugoslavs advance no 
claims, and Dr. Watson’s argument, proceeding from a keen 
critic of Habsburg rule, is all the more entitled to respect. If 
we may assume the overthrow of Habsburg power in the Adriatic, 
it is unthinkable that Trieste should be permitted to break the 
continuity of Italian territory round the northern and north- 
eastern shores of the Adriatic. But if Trieste should incur the 
economic fate predicted by Dr. Seton Watson, it would be good 
neither for Italy, nor for the people of Trieste. Under the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth, Trieste was in 1719 constituted an 


* The Balkans, Italy, and the Adriatic, p. 58. 
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open port, and so continued until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Is there ary reason why, under Italian suzerainty, 
it should not revert, perhaps under the general guarantee of 
Europe, to that condition? 

A similar solution might perhaps be adopted in the case of the 
port of Fiume. The latter stands to the Hungarian kingdom in 
precisely the same relation as that subsisting between Trieste and 
the Austrian Duchy. The Magyars possessed themselves of 
Croatia-Slavonia in- the eleventh century and, except for very 
brief interludes, have never relaxed their hold. Fiume depends 
commercially upon the hinterland of Croatia-Slavonia and Hun- 
gary as Trieste does upon Austria and South Germany. But in 
population Fiume, like most of the coast towns, is predominantly 
Italian, though the Latins do not greatly outnumber the Slavs.’ 
Croatia-Slavonia, as a whole, is insistently demanded for the 
Greater Serbia which is to be, but Dr. Seton Watson gives proof 
of a judicial mind in proposing that Fiume should become a free 
port under Serbian as Trieste under Italian suzerainty. Whether 
this solution will be acceptable to or accepted by the Italian irre- 
dentists is more than doubtful. The negotiations which took 
place between Russia and Italy in the spring of the present year 
throw some light upon the controversy and emphasise the doubt 
I have ventured to express. In April, Russia proposed to Italy 
the formation of two Slav States upon the Adriatic. Under this 
proposal Serbia was to be united with Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, and to have the Dalmatian coast from the Narenta to Monte- 
negro. To the north of this Greater Serbia there was to be an 
independent Croatia-Slavonia enlarged by the acquisition of 
the Slavonic portions of Carniola and of the greater part of 
Dalmatia, with Agram for a capital, and Fiume, Zara, and 
Sebenico as its chief ports on the Adriatic. Italy was to get 
Trieste together with western Istria, including the port of 
Pola. To these terms Italy emphatically objected. That the 
Greater Serbia should have ample commercial access to the 
Adriatic coast was frankly conceded by Italy, but strategically 
the Adriatic was to become once again what in the days of Vene- 
tian greatness it had virtually been, an Italian lake. Fiume then 
may possibly be a bone of contention between two races who are 
now happily allied not only with each other but with ourselves. 
Our own part in the matter will demand consideration later on. 

The question of Istria should not prove difficult of adjust- 
ment, assuming, of course, the decisive defeat of the Austro- 
German allies. To the latter, Istria is of immense strategical 
importance by reason of the port of Pola, the Portsmouth of 


5 23,000 Italians as against 19,500 Slavs. Dr. Watson gives the Italians 
25,000 in Fiume. 
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the Adriatic, and the only great naval base which the Austrian 
Empire commands. ustria, however, will command it no 
longer if Italy emerges victorious from the present War. Nor, 
indeed, is Austria’s title to it strong either on historical or 
ethnographic grounds. The western coast of Istria was in the 

ssion of Venice for centuries prior to the Treaty of Campo- 
Formio (1797), when with Venice itself it passed, by arrange- 
ment with General Bonaparte, to Austria. From Venice it was 
never divorced until 1866. Along the western coast Italians still 
form the overwhelming majority of the population,® and Pola is 
unmistakeably Italian. To this coast, therefore, Italy has an 
indisputable claim if nationality is to be the dominating principle 
of the great settlement. But the same principle which assigns 
Pola and the west coast of Istria to Italy will decree that the 
interior and the eastern part of the Istrian peninsula shall be 
united to the enlarged Croatia. Nor will geography forbid the 
banns. 

The real crux of the Adriatic problem is reached when we pass 
from the Istrian peninsula to the Dalmatian coast and the 
Dalmatian archipelago. Here it is necessary to tread warily, if 
one would avoid pitfalls, historical, ethnographical, and political. 
Into the remoter history of these lands it is unnecessary to pry. 
It may, however, be said in passing that the modern Italian king- 
dom claims to be the successor in title not merely to the Venetian 
Republic but to the Roman Empire. But this claim is not likely 
to affect the ultimate verdict. It is common ground that for 
many centuries the sea-power of the Venetian Commonwealth 
dominated the Adriatic and that, despite many fluctuations of 
fortune, Venice has left an ineffaceable mark upon the maritime 
cities of the Dalmatian coast and upon the islands with which 
it is fringed. Nor should it be forgotten that owing to the curi- 
ously contrasted configuration of the two coasts of the Adriatic, it 
was, and is, the possession of the eastern shore which gives the 
command of the sea. On the western shore there is no first-rate 
harbour between Brindisi and Venice and, except perhaps at Bari 
and Ancona, no possibility of making one. The opposite coast, 
from Trieste to Valona, is one long succession of natural harbours : 
at Pola, Sebenico, and Cattaro the Austrians have already got 
important naval works, and potential bases exist at half a dozen 
more points. This fact would be in itself sufficient to explain 
the anxiety of modern Italy to redeem its Venetian inheritance. 
Sentiment, however, reinforces the dictation of expediency. One 
needs, perhaps, to have Italian blood in one’s veins to realise the 
intensity of the feelings which animate the Italians of the king- 
dom towards the Italian colonies on the opposite coast. It is 
true that the Italians form to-day a relatively insignificant 
* Some authorities put the proportion as high as 80 per cent. 
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minority in most of the Dalmatian towns except Zara, but this 
does not affect Italian sentiments. No one can set foot in any 
of these cities—Pola, Fiume, Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro— 
without becoming conscious of the pervasiveness of the Italian 
tradition. The Italian claims on this part of the Adriatic were 
set forth in the Giornale d’Italia of the 19th of April as follows: 
(1) The Dalmatian mainland from Zara to the Montenegrin fron- 
tier with the naval bases of Sebenico and Cattaro, and (2) the 
whole of the Dalmatian archipelago, including, of course, the 
important island of Lissa. Professor Cippico, himself a native of 
Zara, has recently advanced a similar claim with passionate 
earnestness. 


Men of every party in Italy are resolved [he writes] to-day that Italy’s 
national, geographical and strategical unity should finally be accomplished. 
Without restoring her position in Dalmatia and Istria it is universally 
felt Italy would perpetuate her present conditions of unrest and insecurity 
in the Adriatic, when her actual frontiers from Venice down to Brindisi 
and Santa Maria di Leuca are indefensible and purely artificial, when 
every town and village on the opposite shore is a harmonic imitation and 
continuation, in the architecture as well as in the language and costumes, 
of Venice. Dalmatia and Istria have never, neither in geography nor in 
history, belonged to the Balkans.’ 


The claim, it will be perceived, is based primarily upon the 
plea of strategical necessity, but not less upon those of geography 


and historical and cultural tradition. What do the Southern 
Slavs and their friends and apologists in this country say to the 
Italian claim? 

They begin by denying its historical validity. ‘ Dalmatia,’ 
says Dr. Seton Watson, roundly and bluntly, ‘is Slav, and has 
been so for over a thousand years. . . . Dalmatia has always led 
the van of the Jugoslav movement. . . Italy has no ethnographic 
claim whatever to Dalmatia.’ He admits that the Venetian 
Republic established its way along the coast as far back as the 
fifteenth century ; but he contends that ‘ its influence was in the 
main confined to establishing points d’appui or strategic outposts 
for the fleet and for the safety of its trade, now against the 
Turks, now against the notorious pirates who infested the innu- 
merable islets and creeks of that intricate coast.’ In support of 
his contention he appeals to Italians like Mazzini and Niccolo 
Tommaseo. ‘I do not believe,’ wrote the latter, himself a native 
of Sebenico, ‘ that Dalmatia could ever form an appendage to 
Italy. . . . Future destiny intends her to be the friend of Italy, 
but not her subject.’* It should be noted that Tommaseo’s words 
were written before Austria had been driven out of Venice, and 


" Fortnightly Review, August 1915, p. 300. 
8 Op. cit. pp. 61 seq. 
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before Italy had attained the goal of national unity, and before, 
therefore, she had developed to the full that sense of national 
self-consciousness by which her people are inspired to-day. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Jugoslavs have a strong 
case, least of all by Englishmen who are supremely anxious that 
the Adriatic problem should be solved in such a way as at once to 
satisfy the claims of historical justice and political expediency, 
and at the same time to provide the basis for a cordial and, if it 
may be, a permanent friendship between two peoples whom she 
desires to retain as friends and as allies. In Dalmatia the Slavs 
contribute 96 per cent. of the population: That they should 

ss the whole of the hinterland, to the west of the mountain 
barrier formed by the Carso, the Velebit, and the Dinaric Alps, 
is freely acknowledged even by the most extreme champions of 
the Italian cause. But if the Jugoslavia of the future is to be 
anything more than a third-rate Power, that concession is 
obviously insufficient. The Greater Serbia must have ample and 
assured access to the Adriatic coast. Had it not been for Austrian 
intervention, Serbia would have secured that access after the first 
Balkan war, and in that event the second Balkan war might 
never have been fought, and Bulgaria might not be at the throat 
of Serbia to-day. With consummate adroitness did Austro- 
German diplomacy attain the twofold object of heading Serbia off 
from the Adriatic, and thus thrusting her into sharp conflict with 
Bulgaria on her eastern frontier. It will be the special and urgent 
task of English diplomacy to frustrate any similar attempt to 
sow discord between Italy and Serbia. 

One danger Italy has herself anticipated and averted. There 
can be no doubt that before the outbreak of the present war 
Germany was turning her thoughts towards the organisation of 
Valona as a naval base in the Adriatic, or that her insistence 
upon the creation of an autonomous Albania—under a German 
Prince—was a step towards the realisation of her hopes. The 
timely seizure of Valona so soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
was not the least significant sign of Italy’s approaching with- 
drawal from the Triple Alliance and not the least definite 
announcement of her resolve to keep in her.own pocket the keys 
of the Adriatic. But Italy has not confined her activities in 
For some years past 
her economic and cultural penetration of Albania has been pro- 
ceeding apace. In Valona itself, in Scutari and Durazzo, Italian 
schools, Italian banks, and Italian newspapers afford some among 
many indications of the interest which Albania possesses alike for 
the Italian Government and for the Italian people.* 


* Cf. M. Charles Vellay, Za Question de V’ Adriatique, p. 14 seq. 
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No activity on the part of Italy can, however, dispose of the 
equally insistent and the equally intelligible claims of the 
Southern Slavs. In 1912 Serbia would have been satisfied with 
@ commercial outlet to the Adriatic. Her claim to such an outlet 
neither has been nor is denied by Italy. But in 1912 it was only 
a question of dividing the spoils of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
the hope and expectation of the Jugoslavs that at the next great 
settlement Austria-Hungary will be in the melting-pot. Should 
that hope be realised it is obvious that an Albanian port would 
no longer satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Greater Serbia, 
Such a concession would be ridiculously inadequate as a recom- 
pense for all the sacrifices she has made and the sufferings she 
has undergone. What is the extent of the claims now made on 
her behalf? 


Southern Slav unity [writes Dr. Watson] means the union of the Triune 
Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, of the Eastern or Slav portion 
of Istria, of the Slovene territory of Southern Austria (in Carniola, 
Carinthia, and Styria), and of the Western or Serb section of the Banat, 
with the existing kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, in a single Southern 
Slav State, the new Jugoslavia. Geographically it involves the acquisi- 
tion of the river frontier of the Drave and the Mur on the north; the 
protection of Belgrade by a fair partition of the Banat between Serbia 
and Roumania; the discovery of a reasonable line separating Italian and 
Southern Slav territory on the west . . . and on the south the union of 
Montenegro and Serbia.?® 


Such is the fundamental claim. It is beyond the scope of the 
present article to inquire how the aspirations of the Jugoslavs 
are to be translated into fact: whether the satisfaction of the 
nationality principle will entail a unitarian State, or whether (as 
is far more probable) the Southern Slavs will be content with 
some form of federalism. It may be assumed that there is an 
understanding between Serbia on the one hand, and Montenegro 
and Croatia-Slavonia upon the other. For the moment we are 
concerned only with the point at which the claims of Serbia 
Irredenta come into conflict with those of Italia Irredenta in 
Dalmatia. 

If the extremists on either side are allowed to have their 
heads, it would seem to be inevitable that the assumed expulsion 
of Austria-Hungary from the Adriatic should be followed by an 
internecine struggle between Italy and Serbia. To those in 
England and elsewhere who are in cordial sympathy alike with 
the Italians and the Southern Slavs such a sequel to the present 
struggle is unthinkable. 

To the Italians we Englishmen are bound by ties of traditional 
friendship. As long ago as 1848 Lord Palmerston favoured the 


% Op cit. pp. 40, 41. 
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withdrawal of Austria from North Italy, and the union of Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic under the House of Savoy. In the 
intensely critical period between the armistice of Villafranca 
(July 8, 1859) and the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the 
North Italian Kingdom (November 1860) the cause of Italian 
unity had no more cordial advocate than Great Britain. It is, 
indeed, questionable whether Italy had any other friend among 
the Powers. Napoleon the Third would certainly have prevented 
Garibaldi crossing from Sicily to the mainland in 1860 if England 
would have joined in the scheme. Every other Chancellery in 
Europe regarded Victor Emmanuel with suspicion, and 
denounced Garibaldi as a brigand. ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’ wrote Lord John Russell, instead of joining in the censure 
pronounced by the Powers against Victor Emmanuel, ‘ will turn 
their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect of a people building 
up the edifice of their liberties and consolidating the work of their 
independence.’ Russell’s words caused much heart-burning 
among respectable diplomatists. ‘Ce n’est pas de la diplomatie,’ 
said Baron Brunnow, ‘c’est de la polissonnerie.’ But the ser- 
vice rendered by England at this supreme crisis to the cause of 
Italian unity was fully appreciated at the time in Italy, and 
has never since been forgotten. Thus in his message to King 
George on the 25th of May 1915, King Victor Emmanuel the 
Second happily referred to ‘the ancient traditional friendship 
between the Italian and English peoples.’ 

The memory of that friendship has not faded from the minds 
of either people. On both sides there is a cordial hope that it 
may be renewed and cemented by comradeship in arms. But it 
seems desirable to recall the attitude of England towards the 
Italian Risorgimento at a moment when we may be called upon 
to play the difficult and ungrateful task of arbitrating between 
friends. 

The sympathy extended in this country towards the national 
aspirations of the Jugoslavs is more recent but not less cordial. 
If indeed the problem of the Balkan nationalities may be regarded 
as @ unit, our interest in it must be dated back to the Hellenic 
revival of 1821. The Greek cause had no more enthusiastic advo- 
cates than those it found in England. Only recently, however, 
has popular sympathy been actively aroused in this country on 
behalf of a Greater Serbia. Not that this fact should cause any 
particular surprise. The average English elector has not been 
accustomed to take any sustained or intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs. An intimate knowledge of the main currents of 
European diplomacy has in the past been confined to a very small 
group of publicists and politicians. For confirmation of this judg- 
ment reference may be made to the speeches delivered and the 
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articles’ indited after the delivery of the Austrian ultimatum to 

Serbia on the 23rd of July 1914. The vast majority of those 

speeches and articles betray little appreciation of the peculiar 
significance to be attached to these new manifestations of the 
trend of Austrian diplomacy, still less of the supremely important 
réle which it would fall to Serbia to play in a general European 
war. Even so late as the 30th of July 1914 an historian of high 
distinction, with special knowledge of modern European history, 
wrote to me expressing his astonishment that ‘it should be sup- 
posed that we are anxious to plunge into war for the beaux yeug 
of Serbian pig-dealers with swelled heads.’ That my correspon- 
dent expressed the views current at that date among cultivated 
Englishmen can hardly be questioned. It has taken a European 
War to open our eyes to the fact that the little Serbian. nation 
has, with heroic endurance and self-sacrifice, been holding the 
gate of the East for the last fifteen months. The Serbians have, 
it is true, been fighting primarily for their own national existence; 
they have been fighting the battle of the whole Southern Slavonic 
race; but they have been fighting not less certainly for us and 
our Allies. 

This fact gives them a claim which no words can adequately 
measure, not only to all the military assistance we can imme- 
diately afford but to every possible consideration in the final 
resettlement of the map of the Near East. The Habsburgs have 
always played with consummate adroitness and no inconsiderable 
success the game of dividing their enemies. The problem which 
we have to solve is how to unite our friends. It is;a piece of rare 
good fortune for our opponents that the aspirations of Italia 
Irredenta and Serbia Irredenta should come into conflict in the 
Adriatic; that Bulgarian and Serbian ambitions should clash 
in Macedonia, that Roumanian interests should be at variance 
with those not only of Austria-Hungary but also of Russia and 
Bulgaria, and that the Greek Irredentists should be profoundly 
jealous and suspicious of all other parties. But the obvious 
interest and policy of our enemies ought to render clearer and 
easier the recognition of our own. If theirs is to exacerbate 
differences, ours must be to appease and, if possible, to reconcile 
them. 

How is this to be done in the case of the Adriatic? The Jugo- 
slavs recognise two claims on the part of Italy on the eastern 
coast : the cultural and strategic. 


No sane Jugoslav [writes Dr. Watson] dreams of ousting Italian 
culture (from Dalmatia) as a spiritual force. . . . What they resent and 
will resist to the death is any attempt to employ that culture as the tool 
of Italianisation or as an excuse for imposing another alien yoke upon 
the Slav population. But otherwise they can be relied upon to offer 
adequate guarantees for the survival and proper treatment of the Italian 
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minorities and for complete linguistic liberty in their schools and local 
caltural institutions.** 


Nor will they be niggardly in their recognition of Italy’s right 
toexclusive naval supremacy in the Adriatic and to possession of 
the keys which shall safeguard it. Thus Sir Arthur Evans, who 
writes with peculiar authority and responsibility, has put it upon 
record that, so far as the Jugoslavs are concerned, Italy’s claim 
will not be questioned to the Trentino or the Valley of the Isonzo 
(with which, of course, the Southern Slavs are not concerned), nor 
to Trieste, to Western Istria with Pola, nor to Valona.’* To 
these he is prepared to add ‘ as a supreme concession’ the island 
of Lissa, which may be regarded as the key of the inner Adriatic, 
and which in English hands proved its great value as a naval base 
during the latter years of the Napoleonic wars (1808-1815). He 
would further be prepared to offer an additional guarantee to Italy 
in the shape of the dismantling of the fortifications at Sebenico 
and Cattaro, and the perpetual neutralisation of the Dalmatian 
coasts. Finally it is understood that Italy may have the little 
island of Lussinpiccolo, which ‘ covers the back of Pola and com- 
mands the entrance to the Quarnero and to the port of Fiume.’” 
The proffered concessions are certainly, from the Jugoslavic stand- 
point, on a generous scale, though it seems difficult to rate very 
highly the value of Dr. Watson’s assurance that ‘ the new Jugo- 
slavia will not merely have no navy, but no spare capital to invest 
inone.’ For the moment this is indisputably true, and for some 
considerable time to come it is likely to remain so. But Italy, 
looking to a more distant future, may well ask: How long? 
Secure in possession of all the essential naval keys of the Adriatic 
—Venice, Trieste, Pola, Lussinpiccolo, Lissa, Valona, and Brin- 
disi—Italy will, however, be well advised not to press for an 
answer to a legitimate question. Apart from this point will the 
concessions offered by Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Watson satisfy 
the Italians? 

Signor Virginio Gayda insists that the anti-Italian feelings 
of the Dalmatian Slavs have been fostered and indeed created by 
the machinations of the politicians at Vienna and Buda-Pesth. 
But he acknowledges their existence and he admits that ‘ the 
ltalian people must come to terms with the Slavs: they must 
not do violence to their national aspirations, their claims to eco- 
nomic liberty. But it is,’ he adds, ‘ a question of restoring a just 
balance and the natural harmony between Italians and Slavs which 
existed before 1866, before the Austrian Government’s new 
policy ’ (pp. 44-45). 

To assist the restoration of that ‘just balance’ and ‘ natural 

'' Op. cit. p. 69. 
'2 Manchester Guardian, May 13, 1915. 
#8 Seton Watson, op. cit. p. 7. 
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harmony ’ is plainly the office of the Entente Powers and morte 
particularly of Great Britain, bound as she is by ties of ancient 
friendship to Italy, and at the same time deeply involved in grati- 
tude towards the Serbia of the present and by her professed 
principles towards the Jugoslavia of the future. 

For we cannot too frequently or too urgently reaffirm the 
truth that in the present war principles even more than interests 
are in conflict. Between us and our enemies there is, as we 
believe, a moral issue. Among the principles to which we haye 
repeatedly appealed is the complex and elusive idea of nationality, 
No redrafting of the map of Europe can be satisfactory or reason- 
ably enduring which fails to take account of the racial affinities, 
the historical traditions, the religious beliefs, the economic re- 
quirements, and the natural geographical definitions of the peoples 
who are primarily concerned. The difficulty comes when, as in 
the case of the Adriatic, one or more of these principles are 
mutually conflicting, and it is accentuated when there is a con- 
flict of principle or even of interest between two peoples who are 
equally united with ourselves in the bonds of friendship and 
alliance. 

Our position cannot in these circumstances be otherwise than 
delicate, but our duty is plain. I would venture therefore to 
conclude with the expression of an earnest hope that in the 
difficult time ahead no word may be written or spoken in this 
country, and no action taken by ourselves or our Allies, which may 
make the situation more delicate, which may render the perform- 
ance of our special task more arduous, or may endanger or retard 
its successful accomplishment. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 





SERBIA—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


(I) 
BELGRADE, THE GATEWAY TO THE EAST 


Few cities in the world have seen more wars or stood more 
sieges than Belgrade—‘ the Home of Wars for Faith,’ as the Turks 
called it. 

Standing above the meeting of the great rivers, the Save 
and the Danube, the ‘ White City’ is the key to Hungary, and 
the gateway to Serbia. Founded two thousand two hundred 
years ago, it has been under many masters and has had great 
vicissitudes, and has rarely known peace. The present War of 
the world has once more brought it into prominence, and has 
interested the peoples of the West in this the first city of the 
East. 

I would here tell of it as it was just before the War came, 
and describe its people and its life just as the storm clouds 
were gathering. 

The citadel, once a famous fortress—the White Castle— 
now only a prison and a barracks, stands overlooking the great 
blue lake made by the junction of the rivers. Behind it is the 
town itself, a city of white houses and few churches, with the 
gardens of Kalemegdan, from which is a famous view over the 
rivers below. 

The centre of interest in the city is the Teratsia, Belgrade’s 
most beautiful boulevard, into which converge numberless pre- 
cipitous streets bustling with life. Here in the market-place are 
rows of stalls and booths filled with all kinds of merchandise, and 
piled high with vegetables, amongst which paprika seems to be 
predominant, green pods, dried pods, red pods—as red as fire. 
Other stalls are heaped with cheeses, sausages, scarlet-hued sides 
of bacon, eggs, butter, honey, and strange-looking white breads, 
baked in the shape of crosses, horses, pigs, houses, and crowns, 
and sprinkled over with pink sugar and grey poppy seeds. Some- 
what further on may be seen booths round which are stacked 
tiers of earthenware, brightly coloured pots and pitchers, big 
bundles of sheepskin coats, and disagreeably undressed skins of 
every sort, round which flies are buzzing. There are also rolls 
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of home-woven linen, horsehair-fringed aprons, brass-studded 
peasant belts, gaudy headkerchiefs, imitation jewellery, silver 
work, lovely embroideries, gorgeous carpets from Pirot, ribbons, 
farming implements, ikons, cowhide sandals, and long wooden 
stands bearing rows upon rows of round sheepskin caps, looking 
like so many decapitated heads. 

Business is very brisk, for hundreds of country-folk have 
come into the town to see what can be seen, to say their prayers, 
lay in stores, listen to the music which will play all the after. 
noon on the Kalemegdan, and a gay crowd it is. Serbia, like 
Hungary, has a great variety of national costumes, all different, 
all picturesque, and all brilliant. Each district has its own dress, 
its special customs, and though the citizens of Belgrade have 
more or less adopted the fashions of Vienna and Paris—or tried 
to—the peasants still cling to their local costumes. Under the 
shade of the lime trees, through which the sunlight flickers on 
the dazzling-white cobbles, the holiday-makers stroll to and fro. 
Here are huge loose-limbed fellows, clad in baggy white or blue 
breeches, exquisitely embroidered attila jackets and sheepskins, 
their waists supported by brass- and silver-mounted leather belts, 
in which they carry a veritable arsenal of weapons. Their legs 
are swathed in linen or woollen bandages, their feet are shod 
in broad sandals of untanned hide, bound to the ankles with 
scarlet braid. They move like panthers, silently, swiftly, lithely. 
From their sun-scorched, thin, high-cheekboned faces down- 
wards there is not an ounce of superfluous flesh. They are 
mountaineers, and represent Serbia’s finest manhood. Oddly 
different are they in face and figure from their womankind, who 
are inclined to stoutness, but who make up for a certain squat- 
ness of figure by the grace with which they wear their straight- 
cut linen robes—chemises, rather—over which are crimson or 
blue velvet zouaves, stitched with silver. Their dark shining 
hair is beautiful, coiled and folded as it is round the cheeky red 
fezzes, perched so coquettishly at the back of their well-set heads. 
Many of the costumes are, however, not so Greek-like as these, 
and the girls from some localities contrive to render themselves 
grotesque by adding to their already ample proportions number- 
less gathered petticoats. 

Serbia is a poor, a very poor land, and it puzzles us to learn 
that some of these gala dresses cost about forty of our English 
pounds. But then a Balkan woman perhaps buys only one 
dress in her lifetime, so it may well be a splendid one. 

There are foreigners, too, hailing from the adjoining States. 
At one stall may be noticed a group of somewhat insolent-looking 
Magyar Alfolders, who have come across the river from the 
Hungarian plains. Great, dark-visaged fellows, they are evidently 
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horsemen by their walk. Their dress is a full white cotton 
skirt reaching half-way below the knee, a blue or red silver- 
buttoned jacket, sheepskin overmantle, high boots, and a small 
black felt hat, surmounted by a flower and hung with coloured 
ribbon streamers. They crack their tremendously long whips 
and converse at the top of their rather raucous Magyar voices, 
glance about with an expression of the utmost scorn at the 
‘swine-dogs,’ the Serbs, for whom, together with all Slavs, they 
cherish an inveterate hatred, a hatred which the ‘swine-dogs,’ 
not unnaturally, reciprocate. Then there are Dalmatian women 
in floating draperies and veils; and Jews, dirty and repellent in 
greasy black kaftans, speaking the soft, musical Spanish patois 
peculiar to the Hebrews in this part of Europe. And Bosnians 
too, in their abbreviated white kilts, fur-edged, silver-embroidered 
zouaves, tulip-hued turbans, and beautiful silken sashes, wound 
not only round their stomachs, but also round three or four 
silver-embossed swords, which, supported by the sash, make 
the wearer’s waist protrude several inches on each side. Gentle- 
mannered Croats—the men in long flapping white linen trousers, 
loose linen jackets, and wide-brimmed felt hats, the women in 
short yellow or white kilted petticoats, black jackets, and white 
headkerchiefs—rub shoulders with rough-tongued, heavy- 
featured Bulgarians of both sexes, the women resplendent in 
garish smock-like garments, with sequins and ribbons in their 
coarse black hair, the men in homespun and sandals, with the 
characteristic kulpak—a lofty erection of sheepskin—as headgear. 
Some girls from Herzegovina are trying to drive a bargain with 
a dealer in painted and stitched sheepskin jackets. They are 
pretty creatures, and their national costume—a short cotton 
smock and trou: 2rs, with a bright scarf round the waist—rivals 
in picturesqueness, if not in extravagance, that of their Albanian 
sisters. A couple of these stand gazing about in a vacant sort 
of manner, barbaric in their large purple velvet aprons, fringed 
with gold, their thick red gaiters, deep, stiff, and jewelled belts 
of silver, earrings—seven inches in length—kerchiefs of orange 
silk, and flowing hair. The only really high-bred and beautiful 
women in the throng are some Montenegrins in snowy white, 
with long, sleeveless, sky-blue coats over dainty rose-tinted 
zouaves, with cobwebby lace veils floating from their glossy 
black heads, making a misty background for their sparkling dark 
eyes. They appear to have but a poor opinion of an ugly Turkish 
couple—one a yellow-complexioned, hook-nosed man in a magenta 
turban and slovenly red breeches; his wife a bundle of thick 
black cloth and white muslin head wrappings. Nearly all present 
are Balkan peoples, of Slavonic origin. 

As we watch, the crowd is thinning, for it is now past eleven 
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o’clock, and getting on to dinner-hour. Stall-keepers are pack. 
ing up their wares preparatory to going home. Along one side 
of the market-place little cafés and restaurants are making pre. 
parations to feed the poorer multitude at rickety tables placed 
along the street curbs. Menus are concocted, the odour from 
which is quite enough for an Occidental. Indescribably loath- 
some beggars, gipsies and foreigners—the Serb never begs—are 
swarming towards these eating-houses, having already done an 
excellent morning’s trade at the church doors by the exhibition 
of their sores and horrible deformities, intent upon extracting 
all they can out of the diners, certain that they will be bribed 
to keep out of sight. 

There is a stir amongst the jostling crowd. A sudden burst 
of music proclaims the coming of an infantry regiment. They 
are playing a Slavonic folk-song, wild, strange, always in the 
minor, yet somehow full of a defiant spirit. Then a quick 
march, played fortissimo, and band and soldiers swing into view. 
They are not much to look at in their dusty, patched, blue-grey 
breeches and cap, loose cotton shirts, and down-at-heel boots, 
but in their young eager faces, the flash of their eyes, in their 
merry laughter, they display a glimpse of that unconquerable 
spirit which lived so long ago in their hero, Milosh Oblitittch, 
which rings in the ancient teaching of their Arnaouts of Ipek: 
* Fear God a little, and as for your enemies do not know that they 
live.’ 

Has anyone ever described Belgrade as unlovely? If so he 
cannot have beheld it on a spring day when the chestnut, walnut, 
lime, fig, acacia, and lilac trees are in full leaf and flower along 
the dazzling, ill-paved boulevards, and when the sunshine 
glitters on the golden. domes of the new palace, when every 
garden—there is a garden to even the poorest little villa—and 
all its well-tended parks are radiant with blossoms, when the air 
blows up from the river sweet and fresh. 

From noon onward the scene on the Teratsia increases con- 
stantly in vivacity. The sidewalks are crowded with a varied and 
strange throng of so many different nationalities and types, that 
it would require an experienced ethnologist to describe the 
scene. 

One characteristic of Belgrade will certainly stamp itself on 


the observation and memory of every visitor—the extraordinary: 


number of its coffee-houses and restaurants. There seems to 


be one café, or, as the Serbs say, one kafana, to every other two _ 


buildings. It is a subject which never fails to surprise casual 
visitors, how these establishments manage not merely to keep 
going, but to be always overcrowded. Yet those intimate with 
the city know well that its inhabitants prefer living anywhere 
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except in their homes, a fact due partly to the exceedingly 
limited accommodation of Belgrade houses, where there is, as 
a tule, scarcely room to move, and partly to the inveterate 
national custom of discussing everything from politics to the 
weather publicly. For example, no one who understands the 
customs of the Serbian capital would think of addressing a letter 
toa man’s house. Were an immediate reply required, the 
various kafanas that he frequents and the order in which he 
visits them would be ascertained, and, as the Serb is conserva- 
tive in his habits and rarely alters his routine, a letter so 
addressed would be sure to find him. 

Like all proud, independent peoples the Serbs have a rooted 
objection to domestic service, the work of the house must con- 
sequently be done by the women of the family. Not a single 
one of these pretty, modishly attired ‘ society’ women, wives 
and daughters of well-to-do citizens, who are strolling along the 
Teratsia, but has scrubbed out her own flat or villa, made the 
beds, and boiled the early coffee for the household. Doubtless 
the dearth of servants is also an explanation of the fondness 
for restaurant meals. 

King Milan entitled his capital ‘Petit Paris,’ and with 
reason. For not only do-its citizens possess something of the 
Parisian’s talent of taking life and its business easily and 
pleasantly, but also the town itself, with its boulevards and 
parks, its fine municipal theatre and two or three play-houses, 
its small, but lively, music-halls, and many cafés is characterised 
by a lightness and brilliancy reminiscent of the French capital. 

Belgrade, to the Serbs who live on the borders of civilisation, 
is the great metropolis of Europe, and the Teratsia is the most 
magnificent boulevard ever made. The really excellent hotels 
on this Teratsia, with their ‘ lifts’ and ‘ hot and cold water laid 
on’ and ‘ English sanitation,’ the fussy electric cars which dart 
up and down the hilly streets, the electric street lighting, the 
neat fiacres which rattle over the still far from modern pave- 
ments, the antediluvian top hats and weird ‘sport’ and 
‘English high life’ advertised garments displayed in the 
windows of the tailors’ shops—all these ‘ modernities ’ cause-the 
hearts of progressive Belgrade citizens to swell with conscious 
pride. There is something pathetic in this ardent desire to be 
considered on an equality with the nations whom civilisation 
has robbed of the vitality and simple-mindedness which are the 
very qualities by which Serbia has gained her victories against 
fearful odds. 

The big restaurants on the Teratsia are filled, both inside and 
outside, with diners, and their atmosphere is dense with 


cigarette smoke, and the hot fumes of strange national dishes 
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judiciously mingled with those of other lands. It would require 
a sturdy stomach to stand a bowl of ‘chorba ’—the favourite 
broth of the country—and who, save a Serb, has teeth perfect 
enough to discuss a Belgrade ‘ chubastje ’—a steak served float. 
ing in grease and onions. To most strangers Serbian dishes 
are a trial, except, perhaps, the national hors d’cuvre called 
‘Kaimak,’ a decoction made up of cheese, onions, garlic, and 
green chopped paprika pods, with oil and vinegar added. 

Though a decidedly hospitable and gregarious people, the 
Serbs seldom entertain one another to meals, except on the day 
of their ‘ Slava,’ when every Serb’s home is thrown open from 
morning till midnight for all to come and partake of the good 
things provided. Dinner and supper parties are few and far 
between, even the frugal feasts which here stand for dinner 
parties, the argument being that such costly entertainments are 
unnecessary to the enjoyment of life. An invitation to pass a 
few hours listening to a military or gipsy band, sipping thin 
native wine, or a few tiny glasses of ‘ Silvovitsa ’ or ‘ Komovitsa’ 
—liqueurs dear to all Southern Slavs—to smoke a cigar, play a 
game of chess, cards, or dice for trifling stakes, and to exchange 
some good jokes or bits of gossip, that is the acme of dissipation 
which the ordinary Serb invites his neighbour to participate in. 
Story-telling is one of their chief delights, and through the long 
hours of the afternoon small knots of eager listeners will be seen 
gathered round the peasant narrators of Serbian tales. Indeed 
long after sundown, until the soldier police begin to prowi about, 
with their long overcoats, long swords, longer rifles, with fixed 
bayonets, and high caps, these little groups of tellers and hearers 
still cluster together, living again the glorious days of the last 
victories against their ancient enemy ; fighting again and again 
that old battle of ‘fair St. Vitus day,’ in which, five hundred 
years ago, in spite of all their forefathers’ gallantry, ‘ Kossovo 
became a pasturage for Turkish cavalry.’ It is through their 
story-tellers that the Serbs have kept alive the primitive ideals 
of their ancestors, whose principles of morality have been handed 
down by word of mouth, in story, poetry and song, adorned with 
images and shades of pastoral and agricultural life and fierce war- 
fare. Passionate and melodious are all Serbia’s tribal song- 
music and dancing, wild and untamed, melancholy, grief- 
stricken—‘ like the wailing of orphan children,’ as someone who 
knew them well has said. Even in their feasts they seem not to 
forget that they revel on the tombs of their slaughtered fore- 
fathers. And yet their music is simple, born of a people who 
live on the produce of the soil, on their flocks and herds, who 
disdain commercial traffic as sordid, who are poor, and yet rich 
in kindness and warm in hospitality, who look with bitter hatred 
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m tyrants, and are stubborn to resist any law imposed on them 
except their ancient usages and customs, and whose chief char- 
gteristics are family affection and honour, respect for the aged, 
an almost fanatical love of their fatherland, and an extraordinary 
yalour in defending their country and its liberties. 

Two o’clock has struck, and the cafés are disgorging their 
occupants. The streets are again thronged, and the trams are 
loaded with passengers bound for the various pleasure gardens 
which surround the city. Two miles out in the suburbs lies the 
Topchider Park, a lovely region of forest, green turf, and bubbling 
streams, and herein stands the ancient residence of Milosh, the 
founder of the Obrenovitch dynasty. Follow the trippers who 
are going there, for it is a place well worth a visit. The fact 
that it is a locality haunted by dark and blood-stained memories 
does not detract from its local popularity, though strangers may 
perhaps shudder, when wandering over the flower-gemmed green- 
sward under its oak and elm groves, to read on a monument 
erected to mark the spot that here Prince Michael Obrenovitch, 
‘the Wise,’ was murdered in 1868, and here, too, the unfortunate 
Alexander and Draga took their last walk together, never dream- 
ing of the fate awaiting them in the old whitewashed ‘ konak ’ on 
the city beyond. 

Some of Belgrade’s finest restaurants are situated in the 
Topchider Park, and in the summer months, if one wishes to 
visit them, tables must be reserved days beforehand. But tout 
passe, tout lasse—even sad recollections—and this afternoon 
nothing could be more cheerful than the mood engendered by the 
bright scene in this playground. The air is clear and light, 
despite the fierce sunshine, flowers bloom everywhere, the trees 
rustle in the soft breeze, and over there, in the centre of a level 
clearing, a gipsy band of some ten or twelve musicians are playing 
a ‘hora’ on fiddles, hammer zithers, big guitars, violas da gamba, 
and pipes, played, as are all Serbian ‘horas,’ in the minor key. 
Dirty, ragged, and disreputable-looking, red-brown of complexion, 
black-haired with peculiar lustrous black-green eyes—the Balkan 
gipsies are a power to reckon with, for by the influence of their 
marvellous music they hold sway over the mercurial, emotional 
Slavonic peoples amongst whom they dwell. A circle of dancers 
presently forms round this band, revolving slowly at first, while 
the circle widens as more and more couples join in. It soon 
numbers fifty or sixty dancers, and an inner circle is then made 
which moves in an opposite direction to the outer, until, at a 
signal given by the gipsy leader striking a wild discord, the two 
circles intermingle, men and women alternating, while the feet 
describe extraordinary and difficult steps in time to the wailing 
anguished melody. In and out, twisting and turning all the 
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time, singing softly as they move, these dancers, in their brilliant 
costumes, resemble so many gigantic and many-coloured flowers 
blown here and there over the grass. All through the afternoon 
they dance to the unearthly devilish gipsy music, while at the 
opposite end of the park a military band assists digestion at the 
smart bustling cafés, which, like the would-be ultra-modern 
crowds that frequent them, strive to imitate the cafés of Paris and 
Vienna, doing their best to grow wise and dull, prosaic and ugly, 
and, in fact, everything that the cafés of a civilisation-surfeited 
Paris and a bored Vienna are striving and labouring to get away 
from. 

In every capital city there is some corner, some spot, where it 
gathers and concentrates itself as it were, where it shows all its 
special characteristics. This corner in Belgrade is the Kalemeg- 
dan. Belgrade, the white fortress, stands on a most splendid 
natural site. From a point of vantage on a lofty cliff it overlooks 
the junction of the Save and Danube, where the latter, turning 
eastwards towards the ravines of Basiasch, coming from out the 
infinite misty Hungarian plains, meets the Slavonian river as it 
sweeps in from the west, and the two mighty floods spread out 
beneath the salt-white city into a calm wide lake, before passing 
onward in a tremendous tide towards Orsova, on through the 
Iron Gates and out into the Black Sea. Such is the panorama 
unfolded before the gaze of those who find their way by train or 
on foot up the steep, dusty boulevard to the Kalemegdan. Here 
on the crest of the hill stand the only important relics of ancient 
Belgrade, the cathedral and the citadel. For since being emanci- 
pated, since a scandalised Europe at last intervened, and Serbia’s 
tormentors were finally driven back behind the Balkans, the 
citizens have striven feverishly to do away with all signs of their 
humiliation, their eager desire now being to justify the claim 
that their city should be regarded as a modern European capital. 
The abhorred Mohammedan quarter has been demolished, and 
has become the Jewish quarter, and all that can be now dis- 
covered reminiscent of the Ottoman occupation is a solitary and 
decaying mosque, a few old nooks and corners, and desolate 
squares, where the occupants, chiefly degenerate Turks and 
mongrel Spanish gipsies, congregate at the doors of low-eaved, 
vine-trellised houses. These wretched hovels are inhabited only 
by social outcasts, and lie along the river banks which form a 
junction of the Save and Danube, and along the by-ways on the 
hill, where, in the dreary pauper cemetery of St. Mark, cypress 
trees throw a kindly shadow on a bare wall, against which lean 
two wooden crosses bearing the names, scrawled in chalk, 
*‘ Alexander Obrenovitch ’ and ‘ Draga Obrenovitch.’ 

The cathedral, wherein sleep generations of long-forgotten 
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Serbian T'sars, under crested monuments now crumbling to dust, 
is not remarkably beautiful, and for many reasons it is around 
the grey, picturesque citadel, on whose ramparts the Serbian 
tricolour flies, that sentiment and admiration concentrates. This 
poor old fortress, indeed, represents Serbian patriotism in stone. 
The flowers that cluster so lovingly about its battered bastions, 
the flowering shrubs which kiss its grim sides blossom profusely 
and fragrantly. It took on a new lease of life lately, and the 
breaches in the walls were stopped and strengthened. These 
renovated fortifications—renovated at great national cost— 
together with the whispers overheard in Belgrade cafés were 
ominous of what was to come. 

In the big restaurant, on the hill-top, where, on the fatal 
evening of the 10th of June 1903, the murderers of Alexander 
and Draga met for supper and consultation, a brisk business is 
being done. At the white-topped tables, under the flowery 
acacias, merry parties are discussing everything discussable— 
politics, scandals, ‘ Bocks,’ coffee and Silvovitsa. Here too a 
band of ‘Tsiganes’ are playing their souls away in dreamy 
sensual melody, their presence recalling to memory how the 
regicides, when supping at one of these very tables previous to 
swooping down upon their prey in the ‘old konak,’ ordered 
the ‘ Tsiganes ’ to play the then popular tune, ‘ Draga’s March,’ 
while they themselves joined in the chorus. The music floats 
across the Kalemegdan gardens through the ancient Turkish 
arch, still called ‘The Gate of Constantinople,’ and the liquid 
notes are answered by the splash of the water in the age-worn 
Turkish fountains, whereon—if the Arabic inscriptions were less 
obliterated by time—it might be possible to decipher | some long- 
forgotten Turkish legend. 

But no music or laughter can banish the ghosts which start 
up out of the dark past, and cast a gloom on this flower-encircled, 
green-embowered fortress. There is a moaning sigh in the rustle 
of the limes, which make a chequered flickering shade on the 
white glacis of the stronghold, where, throughout long ages, 
massacres and tortures, too horrible for description, have been 
perpetrated. Visions of battles and bloodshed, of Turkish atroci- 
ties, of impaled Christian corpses, every now and again seem to 
pass before us. For this spot is Serbia’s Calvary ! 

Far below sparkle the great rivers which, in early spring, 
overflow their banks and cover, like a vast grey sea, the immense 
plain. When the floods have subsided the country which so 
recently was submerged becomes luxuriant with life and 
colour. There seems to be no limit to the horizon. Over the 
far-stretching Hungarian plains silence broods and fitful shadows 
chase each other. Like gigantic blue and silver ribbons the 
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two streams flow between marshy banks fringed with rank grass, 

vividly green rushes, osiers, and wild flowers. Patches of forest 
and English-looking hedgerows sometimes break the monotony, 
As far as eye can reach, the Danube, after passing the city, 
has both Serbia and Hungary for its shores, and the road, the 
Corniche of this part of Europe, built by Prince Salem, can be 
traced for over one hundred kilométres through the two countries, 
On the left, purple and silver veiled, rises Mount Avala, so rich 
in Serbian fairy-lore. In the nearer distance cool, leafy avenues 
of poplar, beech, acacia, and elm indicate the windings of the 
lanes and smaller roads leading to scattered villages. 

Very serene and placid is this Serbian land, with its little 
white homesteads dotted over its undulating surface. Troops of 
brilliantly clad peasants are trudging homewards to their vine- 
covered cottages, singing always as they go, the scarlet, blue 
and white of their garments making blotches of colour through 
the trees. Some caviar fishermen are seeing to their boats near 
the river’s bank ; far off a group of sheepskin-coated swineherds 
are watching a mighty herd of red-haired pigs—where is there 
a Serbian landscape without red-haired pigs?—and the sight of 
these swineherds brings to memory that, no further back than 
1804, a certain young swineherd—George Petrovitch—left his 
pigs on these fields and rode forth to battle with the Turkish 
Sultan, and to found the present Royal House of Karageorgevitch. 

Slumberous, golden, the atmosphere is so fragrant, so warm, 
so quiet that it is difficult to realise that within the memory of 
the last generation tribes and races here struggled savagely for 
supremacy. It is still more difficult to contemplate what the 
future is about to bring forth—to believe that in a handful of 
months all this peacefulness will have gone like a scurrying cloud : 
that the invader will be again in the land and that calamity will 
reign supreme. 

Up on the heights imagination can take flight, and open 
a wider vista than is even now visible. In imagination it is 
easy to follow the course of the Danube between the deep ravines 
into which it enters after Belgrade is passed, right down to 
Orsova, through the awesome defile of Kazan, where the angry 
waters dash between cliffs over two thousand feet in height. In 
fancy it is possible to travel beyond the Isle of Roses, sung of by 
Turkish poets, away down with the ever-widening torrent, which, 
as it sweeps towards the Black Sea, gradually becomes tranquil, 
indolent, unadventurous, as if the spirit of the East had suc- 
ceeded in soothing and captivating its turbulent waters. 


W: F. Barney. 
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ps of 
bine THE grim and gallant peasants that have been fighting against 
ugh hopeless odds in the mountains of Serbia care little now, we may 
nia suppose, about what people think of them. For Serbians, the 
rds days of propagandas and policies are over. Confronted with 
here imminent destruction, with death for themselves and with servi- 
; of tude for their State, their reputation, or the sympathy of distant 
han friends, can mean little to them now. They have enough to think 
his about in fighting and dying for Serbia, and in biting hard as they 
ish die. But we should miss one of the few benefits of the War 
ch. were we to fail to give due meed to their heroism or to forbid our 
m hearts to glow a little at the sight of so much borne and sacrificed 
of for liberty. 
‘Or The days are happily past when the Serbian nation was judged 
he and condemned by the actions of a few of its worst men. Since 
of Serbia became our ally, we have been able to see that the evil 
Ez repute in which at one time we undoubtedly held her was unjusti- 
iT fied. It was as unjustified as it would have been if we had per- 
sistently despised the French nation because of Ravaillac or of 
n Mademoiselle Corday. With better knowledge has come a 
s fairer judgment. But some who have not had much. oppor- 
tunity of knowing Serbia well may still feel inclined to be a 
little apologetic about our small ally—our small ally with the big 
heart. One who has been with the Serbians in their darkest 





hour, and who has seen their heroism in adversity, must feel the 
strongest obligation to do what he can to-remove that apologetic 
feeling. 

For indeed the allies of Serbia need make no mental reserva- 
tions now in maintaining before the world the worth of their 
alliance. There need be no sense here of anything but pride. 
The Serbians have shown the world a devotion and self-sacrifice 
as pure and bright as any in history. Looking at their record in 
this War, their glorious ejection of the Austrian invaders last 
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year, their stalwart refusal of offers of a comfortable but dis. 
honourable peace, and their last implacable resistance to the forces 
of a triple enemy—a resistance unfaltering, though hope failed 
and victory seemed impossible—we can quit the judgment-seat 
and turn to their story as willing learners of a high lesson in 
courage, endurance, and the sacrifice of self to the community. 

I made my first acquaintance with the Serbian Army in June 
1913, just before the second Balkan war, when I travelled through 
Macedonia and Northern Albania under the wing of the Serbian 
General Staff. Nothing could then have seemed more fantasti- 
cally improbable than that I should one day be fighting in a trench 
side by side with my friends of a summer holiday. But the War 
has brought all things to pass. By a strange chance—and one 
which I now deem as fortunate as strange—I found myself back 
in Belgrade last September, serving with the British Naval Mis- 
sion which had been sent to the Danube in February, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Troubridge. Travelling to Semendria 
on the 5th of October, I arrived there twenty-four hours before 
the storm burst, and the German centre began to force the passage 
of the Danube into the Morava Valley. For the inside of a week 
the British party at Semendria was with the Serbian first line on 
the river bank. We had good opportunities then for watching the 
peasant-soldiery in action. 

Travellers in Serbia of late years have often come away with 
the impression that the typical Serbian soldier is an aged and 
broken-down hind, clad in ragged farming clothes, armed with 
an obsolete martini, and his head covered with a sheepskin mop. 
That must have been because most travellers pass through the 
country by the railway, and the railway is guarded by the third 
Ban, the last reserve, who receive no uniform and get the worst 
of the weapons. The physique of the men of the first Ban 
(regular army) and of the second Ban (first reserve) is fine 
enough. Serbians are small men compared with Western 
Europeans, but muscular, hardy, and capable, without sacrificing 
efficiency, of enduring hunger, cold, heat, wet, fatigue and expo- 
sure that would put a regiment of Western Europeans hors de 
combat. During twenty-four hours, for instance, that I was 
with a regiment on Tsarina Hill above Semendria, the men were 
fed once only, at midday, and then only on bread. That was 
perhaps exceptional, because of the bombardment and fighting 
actually in progress. Ordinarily the men in the trenches get 
stew or soup for dinner, sent up in field kitchen-carts. But they 

never eat before midday, and get nothing but bread for supper. 
Many supplement these rations with cheese, curds, cakes and pork 
brought to them now and then from their farms by their wives. 
The women and old men will travel half-way across the country 
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to take things to their sons or husbands in the trenches. Often, 
in consequence, a Serbian transport train seems like a series of 
picnic parties. The farmer has answered the call of mobilisa- 
tion with his own farm cart and oxen, and drives it himself in the 
carriage of bread or ammunition for the troops. His wife has 
come up to him at the front with a bundle of good things for his 
refreshment. His sons have got leave from the village base over 
the hill, and have come back to take their share. The family sit 
on the cart by the wayside and feast, while the family’s valued 
friends, the oxen, put their heads over the pole and look on. 

This domestic element in the military organisation has an echo 
in the relations between officers and men. It is puzzling to an 
Englishman to see the mixture of harshness and intimacy in the 
way the men are disciplined and led. Out of action an officer 
may harry and even strike a man in a way that in our Army would 
lead to a court-martial. But on the field, officer and man become 
elder and younger brothers, and the colonel is the father of them 
all. The intimacy is partly democratic, partly patriarchal. 
Democratic is the word with which the Serbian officer explains 
it to a foreigner. ‘ We are a democratic nation,’ he says, when 
a foreign officer finds the colonel sharing cold lamb on a log 
with his sergeant-major, or if the foreigner fails to suppress a 
motion of embarrassment when an invitation to tea is extended 
to include his orderly. Such democratic relations are natural in 
the national army of a people without an aristocracy, where the 
private is often a man of as good an education as the officer. 

The patriarchal element in military discipline and leadership 
is very expressive of the nature of Serbian civilisation, and is 
a product of its good qualities. I recall a scene which illustrates 
it. On the third day of the fighting at Semendria I happened 
to be standing by the quarters of the general commanding the 
district. It was a shed on the down amongst the muddy maize 
fields, made to look like a farm building. All round stood the 
huts of a regiment in camp, disguised to look like rows of the 
little conical haystacks, so familiar on Serbian downs. An 
Austrian aeroplane buzzing by explained the need for conceal- 
ment. Three companies of a regiment of the second Ban marched 
up the hill, and halted near. The general came to the door of 
his shed, and the first company was called up before him. He 
made the men an address; I could not understand much of it, 
but I gathered that these companies had been told off for some 
service of exceptional danger, and that the general was ex- 
plaining to them what they had to do. He asked first whether 
any of them knew the country, and several men answered ‘ Yes.’ 
He had a little discussion with them about routes and ground. 
Then he lectured them about holding their fire, not being upset 
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by aeroplanes, and so on. Every now and then he would say 

‘Razumesh?’ (Do you understand?) and the men answered 
quietly ‘Razumen!’ Finally he said simply ‘ Aite, Srbski! ’ (Go, 
Serbians !), and the little brown figures plodded away towards the 
river. The lecture was given to each of the three companies in 
turn. It was a curiously intimate proceeding, the general taking 
the men into his confidence, as a father might his children. An 
onlooker felt that here was a nation in arms that was also a family, 
combined with a single mind for the defence of a common treasure, 
equally precious to every Serbian soul. 

It is that quality of simple unanimity, the friends of Serbia 
believe with confidence, that will bring her to final victory 
through all temporary defeats. Cherished by the peasants’ 
hearths, the Serbian national cause survived four centuries of 
Turkish domination. It will take more than the brutalities of 
a German invasion or the rigours of an Austrian administration 
to kill so hardy a plant. We may feel a grim satisfaction at 
the thought of the troubles in store for the latest oppressors of 
this irrepressible race. 

As fighting material, what is left of the Serbian infantry is 
probably as good as any in the world. Since 1912 they have 
fought three wars. In numbers they have been sadly diminished, 
but in quality they have improved out of all knowledge. When 
the Serbian Army came unexpectedly on the main Turkish Army 
on the foot-hills above Kumanovo, they were untried men, and 
their only military record was that of the disastrous first Bul- 
garian war. From then until the last invasion they fought much, 
and conquered always. They have inscribed on their record of 
honour Kumanoyo, Prilip, Monastir; the defeat of the Bul- 
garians in the continuous six weeks’ fighting of the second 
Balkan war; and finally the glorious recovery on the circle of 
hiils west of Kraguievatz, when at the eleventh hour they turned 
upon and utterly routed the invading Austrians. 

That remarkable event was another example of the unanimous 
and spontaneous devotion of the Serbian nation in arms. It 
may now be said that on that occasion the Serbian military 
authorities had little hope of checking the Austrian advance, and 
were preparing to make a further retreat. But the soldiers and 
the regimental officers thought otherwise. Those who were there 
say that a sudden wave of hatred for the invader and passionate 
devotion to their land seemed to sweep through the Army. ‘ Let 
us drive these devils out,’ men said to each other, ‘or end it 
all here.’ In the expressive phrase, they came again, and with 
fury. The Austrians broke, and when broken, remembering what 
they had done at Shabatz and elsewhere on their line of advance, 
they were seized with panic at the thought of capture, and ran 
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like hares. In fact, however, the 50,000 prisoners taken by the 
Serbs were well treated. 

His three wars have, in fact, so developed the fighting 
qualities of the Serbian soldier that there is a bite in him even 
when, according to all the rules, he should be done for. His 
capacity for endurance, his quiet courage under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, were well illustrated at Semendria. 
The force engaged there was not large; the Serbian official 
messages have told us that it was a covering force only. It was 
thrust forward on to the river, almost isolated from supports. 
There it had to endure a forty-eight hours’ bombardment from 
a formidable collection of the largest Austrian howitzers, from 
seventeen inches downwards, and a great concentration of field 
batteries. The Serbian batteries were outranged and out- 
weighted, and very sensibly made no reply to the Austrian fire, 
preferring to conceal their positions and save themselves for the 
expected crossing. ‘The Austrians occupied Semendria Island 
with their field batteries, and thence swept the Serbian river 
trenches with a hail of shrapnel at a point-blank range of 500 
yards. Meanwhile the big howitzers knocked to atoms the town, 
all probable gun positions, and every visible building, road, and 
trench on the slopes above the river. 

Down by the water’s edge was a Serbian trench. It was a 
mere concealment, a thin mudbank towards the river, with a 
top screen of boughs, and a ditch on the landward side not more 
than three feet deep in the best-made parts. This was manned 
by men of the 2nd and 3rd Ban, armed with old rifles and 
bombs. All day and all night for the forty-eight hours of the 
bombardment the enemy searched this trench scientifically. They 
dropped small high-explosive shells all along it, and each high- 
explosive shell was followed at a few seconds’ interval: by a 
shrapnel, with the intention no doubt of catching the men if 
they ran out of the trench when the high explosive burst. All 
the time, moreover, big high-explosive shells from the large 
howitzers were falling up the hill, so close that in many places the 
langridge would buzz back over the trench, and hit the water with 
a smack. 

Once some reinforcements for the trench were smuggled up by 
the river road under cover of dark, running the gauntlet of the bat- 
teries on the island. Otherwise the men therein were quite cut 
off by the enemy’s fire from all possibility of support. No food 
could be sent to them. Few communications could be got through 
to them from any superior officer. The enemy across the river 
were hidden in willow woods, and there was nothing for them 
to shoot at. They had to sit still and listen to the burst of the 
high-explosive shel] and shrapnel approaching them along the 
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river’s edge, feel it detonate about their ears, and then pass onward 
up the river. At any moment of the day or night and at any place 
the Germans might begin to cross ; and the Serbians were only a 
handful, about one man to every five yards of trench. When 
the crossing came, all that they could expect to do was to give 
warning to the Serbian guns by their rifle fire. They were a line 
of sentries, hardly more; and the work of an advanced sentry, 
under heavy fire, and expecting an attack, is the most cold- 
blooded of all. 

Exposure to the concentrated fire of big guns was moreover 
@ new experience to them in warfare. Never before had they 
come across guns approaching in calibre the great Austrian 
howitzers, or a concentration of artillery at all comparable in 
magnitude with that which had been made on the far side of the 
river. Yet I do not think that any troops could have shown a 
more complete indifference to their unpleasant circumstances. 
Certainly they had the right temperament for the work. It was 
not only that they bore it well, as other good troops might have 
borne it, but that they seemed unconscious that there was any- 
thing to bear. They were wholly unmoved either by the bom- 
bardment or their isolation ; and it was apparent that they had no 
inward qualms with which to struggle ; when a monster burst in 
the vineyard just up the hill and the bits of it went humming 
slowly about the neighbourhood like angry bumble-bees, one 
would say ‘Ak!’ with tired resignation, and the other would 
laugh. They chatted in undertones, because every noise was 
audible on the island across the water ; they munched bread and 
slept. One had a bit of boiler plate which he held up behind him 
when a bit of a big shell was heard, by the ascending pitch of its 
hum, to be coming in his direction, and that was thought to be 
a very good joke. Once on the second night when a high-explosive 
shell fell in the trench, killing and wounding several men near, 
some ran out of the trench and ducked behind the embankment 
of the road in its rear; but that was the only instance of nerves 
seen. It was, too, small blame to them then that they quitted 
the trench, because there was no trench left to stay in. 

The outlook for the wounded in these river trenches was a 
poor one. No stretcher parties or ambulance could have been got 
up had there been any, but I do not think that there were. If 
a wounded man could move, he must climb up the hill to one of 
the positions on the top, in full sight of the enemy and under 
heavy shrapnel fire all the way. If he could not move he must 
stay where he was. The endurance of the wounded in these 
circumstances was such as I suppose only a Balkan peasant is 
capable of. I passed after nightfall along a trench on the river 
front of the town which had attracted the heaviest fire from the 
enemy’s guns, and where the casualties had been most numerous. 
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The trench was pounded into slimy pits and mounds of mud. 
{There was a pause in the bombardment, and the men were 
gathered in knots about the wounded, giving them what help they 
could. There were many badly injured there, and yet the silence 
in the trench was absolute. Once or twice as one of the wounded 
noticed, I suppose, a strange uniform passing, he said in a low 
voice ‘ Ranyen!’ (wounded)—no more. Not a single complaint 
or outcry was to be heard. Knowing that a sound would draw 
fire from the island, they were still. Few troops, I believe, would 
have been capable of such patience and self-restraint. 

Another incident, scarcely noticed at the time, comes back 
now to my mind, as characteristic of the Serbian temperament 
under fire. On one occasion we had failed to get along the river 
road because of a sudden outburst of shrapnel fire from the 
batteries on the island, and we were lying down under the shelter 
of the hedgerow bank on the river side of the road. For half a 
mile the road was being very severely dealt with ; a hail of shrapnel 
was mowing the hedge, cutting the telegraph wires overhead, and 
spattering in the mud. We lay glued to the ground, much dis- 
pleased with our situation, but even more disinclined to move. As 
we reclined there an aged Serbian peasant came in sight round the 
bend of the road. He bent under the weight of a basket of food 
that he was carrying, I suppose, to the trenches farther up. 
Plodding slowly past us, in full sight of the batteries 500 yards 
away, he seemed unconscious of the shells bursting round his 
ears, and quite indifferent to cover. His life must have been a 
charmed one, because he disappeared round the next bend un- 
harmed, still plodding, as if no such thing as a gun had ever been 
heard of within a thousand miles. We admired, but did not 
emulate, his really sublime indifference. 

I may couple with this an incident at Belgrade of which I 
heard from those who were there near the town. There was a 
battery in an exposed position on a hill which overlooked the 
river. The Austrian gunners soon found it, and for the three 
days of the bombardment made an inferno all round it with their 
12-inch and 9-inch howitzers. Their projectiles were falling 
thickly and continuously about the gun emplacement, which was 
swept, too, with all its approaches, by shrapnel fire. 

It is not an encouraging sight to see and hear 12-inch shells 
bursting near: at each detonation it seems as if there could be 
nothing in that neighbourhood left unannihilated. But several 
times in the thick of the bombardment an old man who lived in 
a suburban house near by climbed up the exposed slopes to the gun 
emplacement and brought the guns’ crews tinsful of bean soup. 
The gunners were not having a good time, but they were on duty. 
The old man was not. 
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To return to Semendria : it may be said that, while waiting 
for the crossing, the Serbian infantry and artillery exhibited in 
the highest degree the qualities of steadiness and endurance, 
When the crossing came, they showed that they possessed equally 
the qualities necessary for attack. The courage needed then was 
literally the ‘two o’clock in the morning courage’ which the 
Duke said was the best test of a soldier. It was in the chill of 
early dawn on the third day of the bombardment that the actual 
crossing began. The manner in which it was made seemed at 
first sight incredibly haphazard : but no doubt the invaders derived 
some advantage from that very quality. Just before dawn, and 
after a final furious bombardment of the river trenches, the town, 
and all approaches thereto, the guns were silent. Then a number 
of flat-bottomed lighters were pushed off from the island. They 
contained about fifty men apiece, armed with bombs besides their 
rifles, and they carried machine guns. Directed across the river 
by a couple of sweeps, they were allowed to ground on the 
Serbian side wherever the stream might take them. Then the 
occupants jumped out, threw their bombs into the river trench, 
occupied it themselves, and proceeded to dig themselves in. 
Some parties succeeded in joining up, others remained isolated. 
No doubt the Germans relied to some extent on the confusion to 
be produced by a number of scattered attacks ; and they may have 
hoped to find the Serbian first line demoralised by the prolonged 
and terrific bombardment. 

If so, they were disappointed. There was no demoralisation 
amongst the survivors in the river trenches. For that the Ser- 
bian temperament has to be thanked, which is perhaps after all 
only the temperament of any unspoiled population of agricultural 
peasants that live hard lives and have simple ideas. The effect 
of the bombardment had rolled off them like water off a duck’s 
back, and they set to in the twilight and bombed and shot the 
landing parties off their side of the river with great energy and 
application. It is satisfactory to think that none of the landings 
at Semendria town or in the immediate neighbourhood secured a 
permanent footing. In the course of thirty-six hours’ fighting 
they were all exterminated or driven back on to the island. It 
was lower down the river towards Posharevatz that the enemy 
made .good his entry into the Morava Valley ; but not until a first 
landing of 1000 Germans had all been killed or taken prisoners. 

In the days when a second invasion was a threat, but still no 
more than a threat, the Serbs looked forward to it with equani- 
mity. ‘It will make no difference,’ an officer said, ‘many more 
will be killed; but, in the end, nothing can make Serbia not 
Serbia.’ There is in truth a vitality in the national feeling of 
that people so strong and so tough that it is possible to hope and 
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believe that nothing can extinguish it, not even the seemingly 
overwhelming catastrophe that began at Semendria and Belgrade. 
Before the invasion, it is true, the Serbians counted on the Greek 
Army to hold back the Bulgarians in the south. Their desertion 
by their Ally is a terrible blow; but the courage, patience, and 
self-devotion of the Serbian national character will probably be 
rather fortified than weakened by isolation. This peasant army 
does not think much or worry at all. Inheriting the tradition of 
centuries of oppression, it grips with simple mind, and as an 
article of faith, the belief that life is not worth living without 
national liberty. | Could a Serbian soldier express himself, he 
would say that if Serbia dies, the spiritual life of every Serbian 
dies too. What matters, then, his physical life, in comparison 
with the life of Serbia? In these hills between the Vardar and 
the Morava the fire of national patriotism burns, perhaps, with 
as pure and intense a flame as anywhere else in the world. Con- 
quest can obscure but cannot extinguish it, save by extinguishing 
the race in whose hearts it burns. To rescue it to shine again as 
brightly as ever is a sacred task. 
E. Hinton Youna. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 
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THE MORALE OF THE FRENCH SOLDIER 


THE military system inaugurated by Germany and put into 
force during the war of 1870 has completely altered the character 
of modern armies. The professional armies of the past, such 
as the French Army still was in 1870, have been succeeded by 
armed nations, as they are called in a well-known book by Marshal 
von der Goltz. The great armies of to-day, those of France 
and Germany for instance, have very thorough methods 
of recruiting; military service is compulsory for the whole 
male population; only those men are exempt whose infirmi- 
ties or general weakness of constitution render them unfit to 
carry arms, and those who have a weak constitution are only 
set aside for a time to see whether another year or two may 
not improve their physique. If not, they are placed in the 
category for auziliary services, that is to say, in those reserves 
which are composed of non-combatants, who behind the fighting 
line supply the wants of the troops and are quite essential to an 
army on active service. These auxiliary services are, as may 
be imagined, numerous and varied. But, in all cases, in the 
formation of modern armies, the principle is that each man 
that is a unit in any class that is called to the Colours should 
serve his country in the manner best suited to his strength, 
capacity, and talents. This is the dominating idea of compulsory 
service. 

As a result, the spirit which actuates a modern army is no 
longer quite the same as that of the old professional armies. It 
more directly reflects the spirit of the nation, whereas formerly, 
and especially where a man had the power to re-enlist, which 
gave him a longer period of military life, he inevitably acquired 
an attitude of mind which differed sensibly from that of the mass 
of the people. 

It must not be supposed, however, that no difference exists 
between the morale of a soldier and that of a man who is 
exempted from all military service, nor that the same conditions 
are to be found in regular armies as in a militia, which is only 
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called up when the country is in danger. This would be 
@ serious mistake, and it is precisely the mistake made by the 
theoretical Socialists, who, seeing all the male population under 
arms at the present time, imagine that standing armies are no 
longer necessary. ‘Here,’ they say, ‘are fathers of families, 
workmen, clerks, employés of all trades and professions, who are 
not soldiers by profession, defending our country.’ They forget 
that all these men who fight with such courage and intrepidity 
have been prepared by their three years’ compulsory service and 
by further periods of training which oblige them as Territorials 
and Reservists to take part in the grand manceuvres. They are 
not militia, but real soldiers who in normal times are allowed to 
stay by their own firesides, and are only called to the Colours 
when there is need of them. Their three years’ service has given 
them the military spirit and, though they may lose something of 
this while leading a civilian’s life, they soon regain it during their 
periods of service. And they do so all the more readily because 
they are then in immediate contact with the active army, who 
are younger men than they are, and who are in process of serving 
their three years, which they themselves have finished some time 
ago. Therefore, although the spirit of the army may reflect 
that of the whole nation, there is between the two attitudes of 
mind a notable difference, which is the result of a military educa- 
tion received for a sufficient period. 

A sufficient period. There we have the crux of the whole 
matter. What is a sufficient period? It is not enough merely 
to give a man professional military instruction. Proficiency is 
more or less quickly acquired according to the arm of the Service. 
It takes longer for cavalry than for infantry, as there is more 
for a man to learn in equitation and in all that concerns a horse. 
It is slower still in the artillery and engineers, the technical 
instruction being more complicated. But, on the whole, if it is 
supposed that a non-commissioned officer, a corporal, can be 
made in six months, how much more reasonable is it to assume 
that a private soldier in the infantry can be trained to his duties 
in the same time. If it were merely a question of instruction, 
it should be possible to limit the period of military training 
according to the arm of the Service: a few months, or a year 
perhaps, for infantry, two years for the other branches. There 
might arise technical difficulties with regard to this question, 
but they should not be insurmountable. But, quite apart from 
instruction, properly so called, there is education, and this is at 
least as important. It is, above all, the spirit of discipline and 
the mentality of military life that make the soldier. To learn 
to march in ranks and to shoot is nothing ; to acquire the character 


and the spirit of a soldier is everything. 
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Thus it can easily be understood that it is by the spirit and 
the character of the race, by what may be called the genius of 
the nation, that military education may be more or less facili- 
tated or the reverse. 

It is here that the difference in the morale of the soldier of 
one country and that of another becomes apparent. The German 
is by nature obedient, disciplined, respectful to authority and 
to the hierarchy. The German soldier is consequently easy to 
train, he rapidly acquires the military spirit. It is an undeniably 
good quality, but he also has the defects which result from its 
abuse, for with him it is pushed to the extreme. He obeys 
his officers, but chiefly from fear. He executes his orders with- 
out comment, without question, and as a rule he does not reason 
about them. He knows that criticism and discussion are forbidden 
to him; he does not dream of them. And as a logical conse- 
quence he has no initiative. The whole German army is a vast 
machine, extremely powerful, of ingenious, complicated, and 
efficient wheel mechanism which responds faithfully to the 
handling of a superior power. The officers may be compared 
to the wheels of the machine, and the soldiers to the teeth of 
the gearings which ensure the machine working properly. The 
German is military by nature, because he has been imbued with 
militarism from childhood, even in the family circle, and because 
in Germany everything is military. The German is military, 
but he is not a warrior. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
as a rule he has not the initiative which gives individuality. 

The Frenchman has exactly the opposite qualities and defects. 
By nature he is not disciplined. He reasons, he is independent. 
He is jealous of his liberties, reluctant to allow himself to be 
dominated or led, little disposed even to recognise his superiors, 
simply because they are imposed upon him as such. He is 
frondeur, no respecter of persons, and a revolutionary. The 
history of his country has sufficiently proved it! Unlike the 
German, he has no innate feeling for the hierarchy or authority. 
The French soldier is not, then, military on principle, but he 
is a fighter, a warrior. Several years of training in the Army 
are necessary to him in order that he may acquire a sense of 
discipline and those qualities of duty and obedience which he 
lacks. But these qualities when he has assimilated them do not 
interfere with his value as warrior. If the German is brave, 
he is brave also, and he is endowed, moreover, thanks to his 
independent character, with an initiative in fighting which the 
German lacks. The Frenchman always clings to his individuality 
and wishes to see it triumph, while the German is more easily 
content with a modest rdéle, and to efface himself as a mere 
number in the ranks. In contradistinction to the German, the 
French soldier has no fear of his officers ; he has not been trained 
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by brutality or terrorism. His officers must inspire him with 
confidence, but when that confidence is won he will obey blindly 
and be capable of great things. The officers who have the most 
influence on their men are not those who bully or exercise undue 
authority. In France, threats and coercion are quite the wrong 
methods to employ. L’homme du peuple, conscious of his 
rights, perhaps a little too much so, and not sufficiently conscious 
of his duties, will neither suffer nor admit, not merely oppression, 
but even authority if it be heavy-handed. Moreover, the officers 
are of the same nature as their men. They understand a disposi- 
tioi which is not without pride and nobility, and they know 
how best to handle and direct it. They help and advise their 
soldiers in all circumstances, and look after them with a care 
which often amounts to absolute devotion. The devotion is 
reciprocated. 

Equally brave, the French soldier has more intrepidity, is 
more eager in the attack than the German. To take the offensive 
is the rule in the German army whenever it is possible, and, 
indeed, often when it is not. It is a maxim laid down by the 
highest military authority, and it is the aim of the officers in order 
to bring about the most effective results with the least possible 
delay. But it does not accord with the character of the men, who 
often have to be pushed and driven into the attack. To the 
French soldier, on the contrary, the passive réle of defence is 
most trying, and it is in this inaction and waiting that he becomes 
demoralised and discouraged if the situation is too prolonged. 
When fighting he asks only to advance, even if to do so is ill- 
judged and foolhardy. He must not be urged like the German ; 
on the contrary, he must be checked. Long ago it was said ‘ In 
danger the French soldier se sauve en avant.’ This expression 
se sauver.en avant is not altogether inapt. If it is a question of 
being under artillery fire, it is indeed quite a correct one, for 
artillery does no more harm at close quarters than at long range, 
in fact less. The best way to escape is to run under the fire. In 
1870 I was myself a young Staff officer attached to a regiment of 
cavalry. I had the honour of taking part in the brilliant charge 
of the braves gens led by the Generals Margueritte and de Galliffet 
on the battlefield of Sedan. For hours, while awaiting the 
moment to advance, we had to remain motionless under the fire 
of the Prussian batteries. And we all had only one wish, one 
impatient longing—to charge! to rush upon the guns which were 
mowing down rows of our men and horses, and to kill the gunners 
at their posts. 

The same impatience may be felt in face of infantry fire, but 
the conditions are very different, for the fire from rifles is more 
murderous the nearer you are to it. In this case the officers 
should check the ardour of their men. The Furia Francese, of 
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which so much has been said, is nothing else than the impatience 
of the born fighter to return blow for blow and to escape destruc- 
tion on the spot en se sauvant en avant. 

Another trait of the French character also to be found in the 
soldier is amour-propre. It is a natural result of his individuality 
and his independence. He loves his country; he is proud of her 
glory ; but he likes to think that she owes that glory to his work 
for her, and that his personal share in it is recognised. He is 
very susceptible to appreciation of his qualities and his merits, and 
if justice is. done him in this respect, anything can be made of 
him. It is in this disposition that the esprit de corps of the army 
has its origin. Esprit de corps is the sense of collective merit 
which attaches to a whole body of men, to a regiment, or to any 
one arm of the service. Any special effort or sacrifice or extra- 
ordinary feat of arms can be obtained from a regiment if that 
regiment is persuaded that it alone is capable of it. ‘To every 
soldier his own regiment should be the finest, the most courageous, 
and the best commanded in the whole army, and the one that 
above all others has covered itself with glory. He must be quite 
sure that his regiment can accomplish prodigies of valour to 
which none other could possibly attain. If every man in an army 
has this conviction, nothing will be able to resist it. 

In certain regiments of the old army there was one thing 
which especially encouraged this esprit de corps. This was the 
difference in the uniforms. A red hussar thought himself in- 
finitely superior to a blue hussar, and vice versa, and both would 
have been extremely mortified at being transferred to the chasseurs 
or the dragoons. I have known a regiment of cuirassiers who, 
to their great regret, were changed into a regiment of dragoons. 
The men cherished their photographs en cuirassiers, and the 
officers took the most jealous care of their cuirasses in the hope 
that some day they might use them again. 

I should like, if I may, to give a few anecdotes on this subject, 
which will make the feeling of esprit de corps better understood. 

In 1871, the year after the war, I was still attached to the 
same cavalry regiment with which I had served—a regiment of 
chasseurs. One day we heard that Lieutenant-Colonel Aubert of 
our regiment had been promoted to be Colonel of the 2nd Hussars. 
We congratulated him. At this time the uniforms of the cavalry 
had all just been changed. Those of the hussars, which had 
hitherto been of different colours, were now all to be the 
same light blue, and they were to be distinguished only by their 
numbers. But the 2nd Hussars were determined to keep to their 

original dress, which included a maroon cloak. It was the regi- 
ment of the hussars of Chamboran, and the Chamborans had 
always been maroon, and they did not intend to be anything else. 
Colonel Aubert made a joke of it and boasted that his first business 
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would be to call the regiment to order, and to attention to the 
new rules with regard to uniform. He was a cold, severe man, 
this Colonel Aubert. Well, a week later we met him himself wear- 
ing a maroon cloak. The regiment, the officers’ mess, had been 
toomanyforhim. They refused to recognise him as a true Cham- 
boran unless he wore, if only once, the maroon cloak! ‘ What 
childishness ! ’ you may say, but you are wrong. There is nothing 
childish in these things. They must be looked at with a wider 
vision. This regiment is capable of anything if you say to it 
‘You are Chamboran! The regiment of Chamboran can do what 
none other would attempt! ’ 

Here is another example of this esprit de corps. In 1845 my 
father, who was later a General and Minister of War, was a 
young captain serving in Algiers under the command of Cavaignac 
and La Moriciére. One night in camp he was on duty as adjutant 
major. Twice the cry of Qui vive? was heard, followed by a 
rifle shot from a sentry. A moment later a Zouave strolled in 
quite calmly, without hurry, his pipe between his teeth, carrying 
two buckets he had been filling with water from a spring beyond 
our outposts. My father asked him why he had not replied to 
the Qui vive? of the sentinel instead of running the risk 
of being killed or at least wounded. ‘Bah! mon capitaine,’ 
replied the Zouave without removing his pipe, ‘the bullet of a 
lignard* does not count; it is nothing!’ I could quote many 
other such instances. 

As we have said, then, the distinctions between the uniforms 
of certain cavalry regiments were done away with after the war 
of 1870. They may have proved inconvenient from the point of 
view of supply or mobilisation, and yet these same distinctions 
were preserved by the German army. More probably the 
reason is to be found in the mistakes occasionally caused during 
the war by these differences of uniform, which necessarily could 
not be familiar to the whole of the army. But if I have cited the 
question of uniform as having some influence on the develop- 
ment of esprit de corps, it is only that this characteristic of the 
French soldier may be better understood. It must not be sup- 
posed that these distinctions were really indispensable. To 
begin with, what has disappeared only affected the uniforms of 
certain cavalry regiments. The distinctions still exist between 
the different arms of the service and their subdivisions. In spite 
of the present tendency to uniformity in all armies with a view 
to making the men as far as possible indistinguishable from the 
soil and the vegetation, the Germans can easily recognise our 
African troops ; and, above all others, our Chasseurs a pied, whom 
they have called the black devils, and among these more especially 
the Chasseurs Alpins. And even if there is no distinction in the 
* An ordinary soldier of the line. 
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uniform, it is quite enough for a regiment to have acquired a 
reputation for hard fighting to make its number alone famous 
and known to the whole army, and for its members to be legiti- 
mately proud of it. The whole army knows the Division of 
Nancy, surnamed La Division de Fer. On the flag of every 
regiment are inscribed in gold letters the names of the battles 
in which it has borne a glorious part. Each man knows the 
history of his regiment, and is proud of its number and the 
memories which it evokes. 

Thus it may be said that those characteristics which deter- 
mine the morale of the French soldier are first of all those which 
he owes to the genius of the nation : his pugnacity, his warrior 
spirit, his initiative, the result of his regard for his individual 
liberty and his respect for his own rights as a citizen ; his eager- 
ness for the offensive follows naturally on these. Then there are 
those qualities which come to him from the education he receives 
through compulsory service, among which the most important is 
discipline and a respect for his officers founded upon confidence 
and reason. And I think I shall have said all that there is to 
say—at any rate so far as relates to his good qualities—if I add 
that the French soldier is humane and generous. 

I do not pretend that, when roused to fury and indignation 
by the monstrous crimes of the enemy against civilisation and 
humanity, he would not indulge in terrible acts of vengeance 
and reprisals if the opportunity occurred. The soldier is not an 
angel : he is a man with passions and hatreds which may be justi- 
fied. But at heart he remains good, kindly, and generous- 
natured. How often have I not seen our men share the little 
food and tobacco they had with German prisoners, even in 1870, 
after our most cruel defeats ! 

To conclude, he has another quality which he owes to the 
national character. The French soldier is generally gay; he is 
light-hearted and good-tempered, even under the most precarious 
conditions of campaigning. He is original and ingenious, and by 
prompt action knows how to get the best out of such circum- 
stances as are favourable to the amelioration of his physical 
discomforts. 

It may no doubt be objected that in this portrait of a French 
soldier there is too much praise and too little criticism. Am I 
trying to assert that the French soldier is perfect? Far from it. 
There is no perfection in this world. But to us French Generals 
our soldiers are our children. This is another of the 
characteristics of our army, and not perhaps the least beautiful. 
And surely a father must not be asked to dwell on the defects 


of his children ! 
Gf&nféraL BERTHADT. 














THE MEANING OF DEATH 





THE narrator in M. Bourget’s new book, Le Sens de la Mort,’ isa 
Dr. Marsal, who, during the first nine months of the War, has 
been the assistant of the famous surgeon Professor Michel Ortégue 
in his private hospital converted into a Clinique Militaire. An old 
and favourite pupil of the Professor, Dr. Marsal has been only too 
delighted to serve his country in this way, since congenital lame- 
ness prevents him from going to the Front. Indeed he felt that 
he had no choice when Ortégue summoned him. No one who 
had once come under the influence of the Professor’s strong 
personality could resist it. For his pupils he remained always 
‘le Patron,’ whose will was obeyed without discussion. Ortégue’s 
specialité was nerve surgery: and as an operator he was quite 
at the top of his profession. ‘A great surgeon indeed,’ Dr. 
Marsal writes, ‘in the fullest sense of that fine word composed 
of two others, also fine : ye/p the hand and &%pyov work.’ For 
Ortégue, to think was to act. Directness, immediateness were 
impressed on his personality. When performing operations his 
thin face was astounding from the intensity of attention which 
it revealed ; his whole self seemed to be concentrated in the action : 
his very life appeared to inform the instrument of steel which 
his long supple hands manipulated now with so much energy, 
now with so much delicacy. In his passionate love of science, 
of his own science, he would call it ‘la sainte chirurgie.’ It 
was for him a creed and a cult, supplying the place of all religion 
and all religiosity, for which he professed an immeasurable con- 
tempt. As you looked on his spare and imperious countenance, 
framed in abundance of black hair, you might fancy him a magi- 
cian who had stepped out of the Arabian Nights. And indeed, 
besides his passion for his vocation he was possessed by another 
passion—a love for splendour (somptuosité) which had about it 
something Oriental. A prince of science, he lived in princely 
style, as his large income enabled him to do. His house in the 
Place des Etats-Unis was a veritable museum, full of things 
rich and rare. He appeared to his friends the very incarnation 


2 Le Sens de la Mort, par Paul Bourget, de L’Académie Frangaise, Paris, 
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of success, and they quite sympathised when he told them ‘ J’aj 
aimé la vie passionnément. J’ai voulu aller dans la jouissance 
aussi loin que j’allais dans la Science, réaliser en moi un type 
d’homme complet, étre un roi de mon temps, de toute maniére.’ 
Somewhat to the astonishment of some of them he married at 
forty-four a beautiful girl of twenty in whom he deemed himself 
to have found the Ideal. So he declared to Dr. Marsal in en- 
thusiastic language which seemed a little irreconcilable with a 
legend of bonnes fortunes that hung about him. From the 
description of Madame Ortégue which M. Bourget gives us, in 
his inimitable way, I quote a few lines—it would be a shame to 
translate the exquisite French—which may serve to introduce 
her to my readers: ‘A vingt ans, c’était une longue et souple 
jeune fille, avec un visage au teint mat, d’une pureté de lignes 
presque classique et que couronnait une magnifique chevelure 
d’un chiatain sombre 4 reflets blonds. Sa noble et fiére physio- 
nomie respirait 4 la fois la passion, la gravité et la grice. Ses 
yeux surtout, grands et comme étonnés, posaient le regard de 
leurs prunelles grises avec une fixité sérieuse, qui donnait |’idée 


d’une sensibilité profonde et contenue. . . . Un je ne sais quoi 
de trop concentré ajoutait & ce beau visage un charme de pathé- 
tique.’ There was reason for the pathos thus imprinted on 


her face—her father’s untimely and distressing death and the 
uncongenial home which she found with her mother, who re- 
married after a year of widowhood. Ortégue, at the height of 
his renown and with his imperious and dominating personality, 
came to her as a deliverer. She eagerly responded to him. ‘She 
is as much in love with him as he with her,’ people said, when 
they married. This was in 1908, and years passed away in 
tranquil happiness. No child was born to them; that, how- 
ever, seemed to draw them closer together. But in the winter 
of 1913 there was a change in the Professor. He grew thin. 
His features became drawn. His colouring, naturally brown, 
changed to ashen pale. Two fevers, followed by jaundice, had 
left their mark on him. His hair and his beard had turned white. 
Still he was only fifty-one, and replete with life and energy. 
His days were as full as ever. 

And now that the War had come, Ortégue’s chief interest 
was in his own little military hospital. Madame Ortégue was 
indefatigable in helping to equip it, scrupulously carrying out his 
instructions and finding her exceeding great reward in his 
approving ‘C’est bien: c’est trés bien.’ ‘Elle était si simple- 
ment filiale dans sa sollicitude pour Ortégue,’ Dr. Marsal 
relates, ‘ tantét le forcant 4 s’asseoir, tantét fermant une fenétre 
pour lui épargner un courant d’air, d’autres fois |’invitant 4 
rentrer et 4 se reposer! Mais Ortégue? A plusieurs reprises, 
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durant la période ot se reporte & présent mon souvenir, j’observai, 
dans son regard fixé sur la jeune femme, une expression bien 
étrange. Il me sembla y lire une détresse, une inquisition 
sauvage, presque de la cruauté.” The good Dr. Marsal then had 
the presentiment of a tragedy. And indeed one was at hand, 
but of a different character from that which he feared. As 
those early August days of last year succeeded one another, each 
brought to Paris a more dolorous tale. Ortégue, passionately 
French in his sympathies, was too clear-sighted not to estimate 
the immense advantages with which the Germans entered upon 
the conflict sprung by them on the world. He recalled to 
Marsal the visit which they had made together to Berlin in 1904 
to attend a Congress of Surgery, and how they returned home full 
of dread (épouvantés). ‘ The Germans have had ten years more of 
preparation and we have had ten years more of ‘‘ & peu prés’’*: 
draw your own conclusion.’ But Ortégue kept his pessimism to 
himself, merely pouring out his scorn and indignation at the 
‘cooked ’ news which the newspapers supplied. ‘One day,’ Dr. 
Marsal relates, ‘ when I showed him in an evening journal a 
denial of what it had published in its morning edition, he said 
‘To-morrow we shall have some exact information. Ernest 
Le Gallic, my wife’s petit cousin, will look in on us to-morrow. 
You remember meeting him at dinner sometimes at my house. 
He is now in an infantry regiment, and has been sent to Paris 
on business.’’’ Marsal remembered well the petit cousin, a young 
cadet of Saint Cyr, whose frequent presence in Ortégue’s home 
gave occasion to the customary cynical comments from the Pro- 
fessor’s good friends. ‘If I had been such a fool,’ one kindly 
remarked, ‘as to marry a girl five and twenty years younger 
than myself, she should not have any petit cousin.’ And another 
would hum the verse of a song: 
Nous étions trois d’moisell’s de magasin, 
Bonn’s fill’s, aimant & rire. 


Nous avions chacune un petit cousin, 
Un p’tit cousin pour nous conduire. . 


II 


But if Dr. Marsal had ever been inclined to put such a con- 
struction on the intimacy of the young St. Cyrien and Madame 
Ortégue, he very soon learnt better. And the next day after 
the conversation just mentioned, when the petit cousin, now 
become a lieutenant of infantry, called at Ortégue’s office in 
the Clinique, Marsal was most favourably impressed by him. 


7 *A peu prés’ appears to have played much the same part in France as 
‘Wait and See’ in England. 
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‘Integer vitae scelerisque purus’ seemed written on his manly 
features. Ortégue, who had been put out of temper by some trifle, 
greeted him with rather an equivocal compliment: ‘ That you, 
Ernest? War agrees with you: you have a look of prosperity,’ 
‘It is because I am happy,’ the young man replies. ‘I have had 
a magnificent time. If things go on as they are, we shall soon 
cross the Rhine.’ ‘Ah,’ exclaims Madame Ortégue, ‘how nice 
it is to hear you talk like that’ : and—turning to the Professor, 
“You see, mon ami, that you were wrong in being pessimistic.’ 
‘ You pessimistic!’ the young man exclaims, addressing Ortégue, 
‘that’s not like you. We shall win: I am sure of it. Shall I 
tell you why? I see it so clearly that, although it is not your way 
of thinking, I must speak. If France were conquered she would 
perish : and perish she cannot because she is still the great 
Catholic country in spite of her Government, her elections, her 
codes, her journals and everything else. We are going to con- 
quer, because God will be with us.’ Ortégue listens to the young 
man, but bites the end of his moustache, a token of irritability 
with him. Then he replies, in a tone as cutting as the blade of 
one of his instruments, ‘If we are to conquer, my friend, it is 
merely because we shall have better cannon, better rifles, better 
generals and better soldiers.’ Madame Ortégue is evidently 
pained at the brusqueness of her husband’s remarks. He goes off 
with Le Gallic to show him over the hospital and she turns to 
Marsal to excuse his abruptness which is all the more painful 
because he is really very fond of her cousin. ‘ But,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘my husband has greatly changed. The least thing 
irritates him. I know it is something physical. Mentally, in- 
tellectually, he is what he was. There must be something wrong 
with his health. You are a doctor, and have known him so long. 
Tell me what you think.’ He tries to reassure her, but in vain, 
And indeed his own anxiety corresponds with hers. At last he 
promises her to try to get a confidential talk with the Professor, 
and even, if possible, to examine him. 

And now M. Ortégue and Ernest Le Gallic return, having 
made their inspection of La Clinique. The young man says 
that the arrangements are almost too comfortable. ‘No,’ 
Ortégue replies : ‘ What is the use of suffering?’ ‘To pay,’ the 
young man says. ‘Pay what?’ the Professor rejoins. ‘The debt 
of our faults and of the faults of others.’ But Ortégue will not 
hear of this. ‘Our faults? as if we asked to be born! By what 
right shall he who has imposed life on us, without our asking, 
demand an account of it? And the faults of others? It is 
monstrous.’ He apologises for his vehemence. ‘ Pardon, mon 
cher Ernest, je vous froisse.’ ‘ No,’ Le Gallic answers : ‘ but you 
painme. Since everything in life leads up to suffering and 
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death, if suffering and death have not that meaning—the mean 
ing of expiation—what meaning have they, what meaning has 
life?’ ‘None,’ replies Ortegue. A silence falls upon them ; thez. 
Ortégue, conscious fhat he had been wanting in consideration, 
excuses himself as best he can, and tells the young man how 
much he likes and esteems him. ‘ Allons, embrassez-moi et bonne 
chance. Envoyez-nous de vos nouvelles souvent.’ 


III 


And now an opportunity presents itself for Marsal to fulfil 
his promise to Madame Ortégue. He is alone with the Pro- 
fessor who is suddenly seized with severe bodily pain. He 
expresses frankly his anxious concern, and says as frankly that 
Madame Ortégue is much disquieted. After exacting a promise 
of absolute silence the Professor unfolds his dolorous secret. He 
is suffering from cancer, a cancer at the head of the pancreas, 
which will assuredly kill him in three months. Marsal makes 
some examination which confirms the truth of the Professor’s 
diagnosis. And then Ortégue goes on to offer a sort of apologia 
for himself. ‘ You will understand why just now I had that 
moment of anger, or something like it, when that poor Le Gallic 
exhibited to us his ignorant optimism. There may be an excuse 
for his dream of a psychism without a nervous system: he has 
never made a dissection. But he comes from the battlefield. 
He is going back to the battlefield. That frightful word ‘“War”’ 
has been translated for him, for some days past, into visions 
of horror which are real. Well, these abominations teach him 
nothing, represent to him nothing. He reasons without any 
regard to these facts—just as if he had never encountered 
them. He has been talking to you about the goodness of God. 
He himself, young, strong, a really fine fellow; you have seen 
him. Well, he may be killed to-morrow: and at this moment 
there are millions of young men like him, who are rushing on to 
this butchery, for no intelligible end, because an imbecile idea 
of conquest has crossed the brain of a degenerate, attacked by a 
suppurating otitis’ for which there is no cure. You and I ex- 
plain this fury simply by the animal descent of man, by the 
reappearance in the civilised being of the primitive anthropoid. 
But he—you have heard him—believes most firmly that an all- 
powerful and perfect Being, his God, presides over these 


* But this affection of the middle ear is not the only or the worst of the 
maladies from which the German Emperor suffers and which have impelled 
him on his monstrous course. In his blood lurks ihe fatal taint of hereditary 
insanity It manifested itself, in most grotesque fashion, in the monarch who 
begat Frederick commonly called the Great, assuming in that sovereign another 
and a more disgusting form. In the last century it fastened upon Frederick 
William the Fourth, whom in his old age it reduced to drivelling idiocy. In the 
present Prussian King it appears as a burlesque of religion, leading him to 
claim Divine warrant for the murders and rapine perpetrated by his command. 
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massacres. He finds a meaning for them in the justice and 
goodness of God! Well, let us suppose that this God exists, and 
take my case. What! He is good, He is just; and He has 
created me, Michel Ortégue, in order that at the age of fifty, 
rich, famous, married to a wife whom I adore, all this happiness 
may be brutally snatched from me without my having done any- 
thing in my whole life except comfort (soulager) suffering, and 
cure the condemned to death. For nerve surgery is nothing 
but that. And it is at the hour when I might be most useful 
that I am struck down! Men will die, will remain paralysed 
or idiotic, will become blind, because Michel Ortégue, who might 
have saved them, will himself die, of this absurd cancer—caused 
by what? By the most stupid accident, a nut of an automobile 
broken as my colleague Salvan and I were going to a consultation 
in the neighbourhood of Versailles. The car turned over, you 
will recollect. The matter was in the journals of the day. The 
chauffeur got off scot-free. So did Salvan. I received a violent 
blow on the abdominal wall—and here I am!’ 


IV 
Bound by his promise, Dr. Marsal is unable to reply truly to 
Madame Ortégue’s questions regarding his interview with her 
husband. He seeks to put her off by commonplaces about over- 


work and the like. But she knows too much. In her anxiety 
she has dipped into medical books and she is very well aware that 
the symptoms mean something grave. Meanwhile that terrible 
time goes on and ambulance after ambulance brings to the 
Clinique its load of mutilated victims—I must not linger over 
the terribly sombre pages in which M. Bourget describes them. 
Ortégue is indefatigable in his surgical ministrations: but he 
cannot refrain from the bitter gibe ‘une carte d’échantillons 
compléte de la bonté de Dieu auquel croit mon petit cousin Le 
Gallic.’ As the days progress, so does the Professor’s malady. 
He uses freely injections of morphia to relieve the pain—in- 
jections which ever increase in strength to the ever increasing 
detriment of his personality both moral and physical, and to 
the anxiety and astonishment of his wife, who sees the change 
in him and cannot account for it. Then he makes up his mind, 
suddenly, to give up the drug, and does so with the usual con- 
sequences, one of them being a loss of will power. The inevit- 
able breakdown comes. He attempts a delicate and difficult 
operation and in the midst of it the bistouri falls from his hand 
and his sight fails him. He is led away by two of the assistants 
to his private room. Dr. Marsal, in such a state of mind as may 
be imagined, finishes the operation happily, and then goes to 
announce its success to the Professor. He pauses in the ante- 
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room hearing voices. What they are saying fills him with terror 
and amazement. He is riveted to the spot. He cannot choose but 
hear. Ortégue has been obliged, at last, to tell his wife all about 
his malady. She cries out ‘ But if you die, I will not survive 
you. You must not die.’ He points out that she is not yet 
thirty: that her life is before her; that she has the right 
to live. She replies ‘Not without you.’ He urges ‘ Don’t 
talk to me like that: don’t tempt me’; and acknowledges 
that sometimes when he has looked on her sleeping, so 
beautiful, so young, the frightful idea of taking her with 
him into the darkness, the coldness, the void of death, has 
arisen in his mind. ‘Je te voyais si belle, sijeune! Ah! ce 
mot de jeunesse, quel mot! Je te voyais dans un an, 
dans deux ans, dans dix, dans quinze, toujours si belle, et 
moi si loin! Je me disais: Je ne serai plus qu’un fantéme. 
Elle m/’oubliera.’ ‘Forget you, never,’ she groans. ‘ Yes,’ 
he rejoins, ‘ one forgets everything, and I thought “‘ Si je la tuais 
la, pendant qu’elle dort, sans qu’elle le sente? Je n’ai que le 
choix entre les moyens. Il y a tant de poisons qui foudroient. 
J’en ai 1a.’ And then I was horrified with myself. It is not 
death,’ he adds, ‘which frightens me.’ He knows well that it is 
a dreamless, an unawakening sleep. But to enter upon it leav- 
ing her behind, leaving her for others! ‘Why however relate to 
you this shame, this cowardice? I fill you with horror of me.’ 
‘No,’ she replies, ‘you don’t even suspect how much I love you.’ 
He is incredulous: ‘You cannot love me any more—the living 
corpse that I have become. Till this morning, indeed, I thought 
that in spite of that you might be still proud of my talent, my 
science, still proud to bear my name. But after my failure in 
the operating room—No. I am finished. You may pity me: 
you can no longer love me.’ ‘But I do love you,’ she protests. 
‘Of course I knew when I married you that you were much older 
than I was, and I looked forward to nursing your old age. If 
that cannot be—you had thought of killing me, and yourself too?’ 
He acknowledges it. Then she pleads ‘ Let us die together. Do 
you believe now that I love you?’ He accepts her offer with 
‘transports of a fierce and monstrous gladness’—a sort of delirium 
—says Dr. Marsal, showing that he too had put all his life in 
that love. She is ready to die that minute, if he wills it, ‘Tout 
de suite, 4 cette minute ol nous sommes si unis, si transparents 
lun pour l’autre? Veux-tu? Je suis préte.’ But no. He 
will linger as long as he can with her here: that will be some 
weeks, some months perhaps. He would not lose them. ‘Yes,’ 
she replies : ‘ it shall be so: and when the time comes, you will 
tell me and you will not find me wanting in courage.’ She bids 
him sleep: he is exhausted. But first he says—what a touch is 
that !—he must know whether Marsal has carried successfully 
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through the operation which he had to leave unfinished. She 
will go and see. 

She opens the door into the ante-chamber and then she segs 
Marsal. Has he been playing the spy? she asks. He tells her 
he had come to announce to the Professor that the operation 
had been successfully carried through : had overheard with horror 
some of her conversation with him: and had been, as it were, 
rooted to the ground. ‘And now,’ she rejoins, ‘ you are going 
to tell him that he must not let me die with him: you are 
going to deprive him of the last great joy I can give him. But 
wait until I have told him of the success of the operation.’ She 
goes away, to return in five minutes, when he assures her he 
has no intention of remonstrating with Ortégue who is so ill, 
so suffering, buf that his silence imposes on him the duty of telling 
her that their joint suicide is a crime. She argues with him. 
He insists that suicide is contrary to nature, contrary to ordered 
human life, as well as to the law. ‘ Well,’ she answers, with 
a singular irony, ‘while you are about the matter, say that it 
is forbidden by God. But if there were a God, should I have 
experienced the horrible hour which I have just gone through? 
I know that there is no God: I know that there is no other 
world. I know that good and evil are the result of a long atavism 
of adaptation. I have placed all my life in him. Without him 
I can’t goon. My paramount desire has been to exist for and 


by him. To depart with him is to consummate that desire. 
Then I shall really have lived my life.’ Marsal can urge her no 
more. He says to himself ‘I will prevent this horrible thing. 
But how? ’ 


Vv 


Meanwhile Ortégue has had the refreshment of some slumber. 
He comes to get details of the completed operation from Marsal, 
who is astonished at the serenity imprinted on his face. Such 
has been the tranquillising influence of the suicidal pact. Marsal 
discerns that to reason with Ortégue would be useless. Besides 
he has given his word. The only hope is that there may be 
a change of Madame Ortégue’s sentiments. The instinct of life 
is so powerful at her age. But powerful too will be her feeling 
of personal honour : the resolution to be true to her word. 

Help comes from an unexpected quarter. Le Gallic is brought 
to the Clinique dangerously wounded. Madame Ortégue is moved 
to tears by the sight of him. He begs her not to weep: he 
is not worth it. Only one thing would be really sad, the victory 
of the Germans: and they have been defeated. ‘Pour moi,’ he 
continues, ‘je n’ai jamais rien tant demandé au bon Dieu que 
de tomber face 4 l’ennemi dans une guerre juste. Il m’a gaté, 
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puisqu’il m’a accordé pardessus le marché, la faveur de le 
savoir.’ Ortégue examines him and speaks hopefully. ‘ Vous 
yous en tirerez; vous aurez encore de beaux jours, mon cher 
ami.’ ‘ Pas de plus beaux que ceux que j’ai vécus dans les tran- 
chées ces derniéres semaines. C’est une chose magnifique d’étre 
14 sous le feu et de se dire, D’un moment 4 |’autre je peux voir 
Dieu face & face.’ ‘Ce sera pour une autre fois,’ Ortégue replies 
in a tone of forced gaiety. ‘The business of us doctors is to 
hinder those rendezvous.’ He then mentions his own illness 
and goes off to rest awhile. Madame Ortégue remains and tells 
her cousin of her husband’s grave condition: doomed to die: 
and that soon. He inquires about the Professor’s religious views, 
and is told that they are unaltered. ‘But you, Catherine,’ he 
continues, ‘ you had the faith: I remember your first Com- 
munion. The promise in which our ancestors believed, in which 
you believed, does it not return to you on the eve of separation 
from your husband?’ ‘ What promise?’ she asks. ‘ That of 
life eternal.’ ‘There is no life eternal,’ she replies. He recalls 
the saying of St. Paul, repeated to him and his comrades in 
the trenches at Ypres by a priest-soldier, about to die: ‘If we 
have hope only in this life, we are of all men most unhappy.’ 
She rejoins ‘It is not a question of happiness but of truth.’ He 
insists ‘Truth cannot be in ideas with which we can neither 
suffer nor die.’ ‘Ah, look at me and my husband,’ she says 
defiantly. ‘ You will see if we can neither suffer nor die with 
these ideas,’ and she quits the room. Marsal, who was present 
during the conversation, knows too well what is in her mind, 
and the thought comes to him, ‘Cannot this wounded man be 
of use—her nearest relative after her stupid and egotistical 
mother?’ While he is meditating thus, a further opportunity for 
conversation with her offers. She replies to his arguments, ‘ Even 
if you were right, a thousand times, I have given my word.’ 
But still the spectacle of Le Gallic’s devout calm impresses her. 
And her husband has seen that this is so, and resents it. The 
‘ scientific ’ conception of the universe which she has learnt from 
him is incompatible with the religious. It is one of his bad 
days, and he is full of bitter jests at—to quote his own words— 
‘l’absurdité des idées de ce pauvre gargon qui s’imagine que 
le bon Dieu—il |’appelle bon!—l’a conduit par la main dans 
ce boyau de communication pour y recevoir une marmite 
fabriquée & Essen, & son intention.’ She is moved to tears 
by her husband’s sarcasm. He asks why? She replies, ‘ Your 
view of the world is too hard : it hurts me too much.’ A feeling 
of jealousy springs up in Ortégue’s mind: not that he suspects 
his wife for one moment of even a thought unfaithful to him, 
but that, passionate in his irreligion as in his love, he cannot 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 4s 
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endure her being influenced by another whose creed is 9 
different from his. 

The days go on, and the Professor grows worse and worse, 
He sends for his notary. It is to Marsal one sign that the end 
agreed upon is growing near. Another sign is given by Madame 
Ortégue’s face. She was very pale, and had a kind of frozen 
look (une expression figée) and a sort of convulsive twitching of 
the lids under her eyes which seemed to see nothing except some 
horrible image interposed between her and objects. Marsal seeks 
an interview with her. She is not in the Clinique. No doubt she 
has gone to the house in the Place des Etats-Unis to put in order 
her papers, just as Ortégue has been putting his in order. He 
calls a taxi and goes there and finds her in her boudoir. She 
knows well why he has come. ° ‘ Yes,’ she says, ‘it is for to- 
morrow. I have promised—and my courage fails me. I can’t tell 
my husband : I can’t face his contempt. Look,’ and she points to 
a sheet of paper lying before her, ‘I have written what I had not 
the courage to say. Take it.’ He takes it and reads her confes- 
sion. She had thought that if her husband died, it would be the 
most natural thing—nay, a thing inevitable—to die with him : so 
terrible was the vision of the void, the inanity of her existence 
separated from him, her eyes deprived of light, her heart empty 
of blood—nay, her soul snatched from her body, so utterly had 
he penetrated, dominated her. But now—ah, now she is afraid! 
She dreads to quit the air and the light and the earth on which 
she walks. She dreads to quit the work of mercy on which she 
is engaged. Yes, torn, mutilated, as she will be, she wants to 
live. If there were another world where their love could con- 
tinue, she would cross its portals with him, were it heaven or 
hell. But no; death is the end of all, and she would live. ‘Je te 
supplie, Michel, la fleur que tu aimes, laisse-la.’ 

Ortégue, exasperated by the absence of his wife, and not know- 
ing how to interpret it, has gone to see her cousin, whose deep 
interest in her he divines and resents. He talks excitedly of a 
conspiracy against him. Le Gallic suspects his intention of 
suicide. He does not deny it. Yes, he says, and his wife will 
quit the world with him. ‘Oh,’ he continues, ‘long ago I have 
read your thought : ‘‘ If she should some day be free!’’ Well, I 
am going to die, but what you have imagined will not be : it is me 
that she loves, and she is going hence with me. She has offered 
it; I have accepted. You will not take her from me. I shall keep 
her.’ Le Gallic asks Marsal to give him the Crucifix which is on 
the wall facing the bed. He takes it in his hands and, kissing the 
nail which transfixes the feet of the Figure on it, he swears that 
he has never said one word to his cousin which her husband 
might not have heard, and that if ever the thought of her being 
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banished it at once as a criminal temptation ; that his prayer has 
ever been for her happiness with Ortégue in this world; and now 
that he is about to quit it he will offer his life as a sacrifice for 
her happiness in the next. In simple and solemn words he pro- 
tests against the double suicide. He asks, How can Ortégue be 
certain that there is no other world beyond this? 


Vous pouvez vous dire ‘Je me tue, je cours le risque: je crois que la 
mort c’est le néant. S’il y a un Dieu et qu’il me punisse, c’est mon 
affaire.’ Soit. Tout de méme que la mort soit le néant, vous n’en étes pas 
siz. Ce n’est pas qu’une idée de votre esprit. Ce n’est pas une expéri- 
ence et vous n’admettez que l’expérience. Je vous dis, moi, que vous 
allez au-devant d’un chatiment terrible. Allez-y, mais n’y menez pas 
quelqu’un d’autre. Si vous étes résolu de vous tuer, Michel, n’emportez 
pas avec vous et sur vous, dans ce mystére, le poids du suicide de celle que 
vous prétendez aimer. Ne perdez pas cette belle Ame. 





Le Gallic is exhausted by the effort and falls back on his bed. 
Ortégue departs protesting that he has left his wife perfectly free 
to follow him or not the day when he decides to throw off life’s 
burden. He goes to his private room. Marsal accompanies him 
and shows him Madame Ortégue’s paper. He recognises that her 
promise no longer binds her. He sends Marsal to see her and 
reassure her and bring her to the Clinique. They arrive, but 
meanwhile Ortégue has taken a large injection of morphia. They 
find him dead. She suspects that he has killed himself, and looks 
in a drawer where he kept the poison which they had agreed to 
take together—cyanure of potassium. The bottle is untouched. 
She seizes it, refusing to give it up to Marsal. The chaplain 
comes in and tells her that Le Gallic, who is very near his end, 
wishes to see her. She goes and with her Marsal, whom the 
dying man presses to stay during the interview. In broken 
words he tells her that her suicide would charge Ortégue with a 
terrible burden in the world beyond ; that the rest of her life here 
spent in patience, humility, and charity will not be lost for him 
there. ‘ Pauvre Catherine,’ he adds, ‘moi qui m’en vais, je 
comprends que ton devoir est plus lourd et plus difficile que le 
mien. C’est si simple de tout donner d’un seul coup. Adieu, 
Catherine, je ne te demande de promesse., Tu ne voudras pas 
que mon sacrifice ait été inutile pour toi. Adieu, laisse-moi avec 
Lui, avec 1’Homme de douleurs.’ He clasps the Crucifix to his 
breast, and falls back. Marsal sees that a syncope is imminent 
and leads her away. They go back to the room where Ortégue 
lies dead, the priest praying by his side. She lets the doctor take 
the bottle of poison which she still holds. ‘ Vous vivrez?’ he 
says. ‘Oui,’ she replies. 
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possib 
VI 

It will be remembered that in this book Dr. Marsal is the Si 
narrator. Its opening words are ‘ Avant que ces souvenirs he gi 
effacent, je voudrais les écrire.’ What was the doctor’s object in on th 
undertaking this task? He tells us. Throughout the War the has 
moral problem has ever haunted him; has become indeed the to mt 
dominant thought of his life; and it was because of this that he book 
set himself to write a kind of mémoire in order that he might see thou; 
clearly in his own mind by grouping methodically the scenes of the s 
which chance made him a witness. While they were in progress end 
he merely realised their tragic character. Now that they are at For 
a distance he would grasp their abstract significance, their logical its 0 
value in respect of a certain thesis, or rather hypothesis. It was vast 
a dictum of Ortégue’s, ‘ Chaque malade est pour le vrai clinicien tion 
une expérience instituée par la Nature.’ The events which we | 
he has narrated were ‘ experiences,’ and his account of them is tpo 
merely one of the ‘observations’ which Ortégue advised his Mat 
pupils to accumulate. ‘Facts, bring together facts’ was another the 
precept of that savant. But these facts belong to the domain of pow 
religious psychology, and for Ortégue such facts were non- fact 


existent. He would laugh if you spoke to him about them. He 


as | 
would answer, with a formula of which he was very fond, a parody not 
of certain words of the Malade Imaginaire, ‘ Primo purgare, Le 
ensuite philosophari.’ But purge yourself of what? Of all idea mo 
of any possibility of another world (d’un au-déla possible) ; of that on 
unwholesome atavism of mysticism which invites us to seek in of 
the phenomena of nature traces of thought, will, love. He would of - 
admit nothing divine in the world, or in man, or above man. spi 
And, declared enemy as he was of all dogma, he would dogmatise prc 
most positively in this negation. His scientific orthodoxy would us 
accept nothing as a fact which is not established by some physical, ty! 
some perceptible evidence; it postulates that such evidence is va: 
the sole criterion of reality. This is what scientific orthodoxy w] 
meant for him. It was a first principle which blocked the con- th 
sideration, if he were invited to it, of any religious, of any la 
psychical fact. ‘ Fact,’ he would say; ‘no, it is no fact: it is a ot 


fancy.’ Well, this was the view held by Dr. Marsal, until 
confronted with the experiences related by him he was led to 
doubt its tenableness. He writes: ‘If it is established by some 
facts, simply set forth, that certain ideas absolutely opposed to 
scientific orthodoxy allow certain men to adapt themselves to 
life, and, on the contrary, that certain other ideas, scientifically 
orthodox, do not allow that adaptation, there is proof, indis- 
putable, that this “‘ scientific orthodoxy’’ needs revision.’ 
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He does not affirm that he supplies this proof. He suggests its 
possibility. He invites people to reflect. 


VII 


So far does M. Bourget’s book take us. And the title which 
he gives it has peculiar appropriateness just now. I am writing 
on the day known as ‘ The Solemnity of All Souls’; and never 


























r the has that Solemnity been more solemn: so near has death come 
the to many of us in these tragic times. Yes; the title of M. Bourget’s 
: he book Le Sens de la Mort‘ will sound as an echo to the deepest 
he thoughts of many. He puts before us two types of men to whom 
i of the significance of death was very different. For one, it was the 
mee end of existence: ‘post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil.’ 
. at For the other, it was ‘janua vitae’: the portal of the soul from 
ical its muddy vesture of decay to another state of being. Many and 
rhe vast are the questions which the book opens up. But the ques- 
yp tion which underlies them all is concerning the soul. If what 
ich we call by that name is a mere chain of sensations dependent 

0 cpon the matter in which it adheres, there is no escape from the 
his Materialism which is the creed of Ortégue. But if that is not 
= the true account of the soul, if it has a hegemonic quality, if a 
of power of command and control, a faculty of will and choice are 
“4 facts of our consciousness, if Kant has succeeded in proving, 
le as he seems to me to have done, that sensuous impressions do 
y not suffice to explain the workings of the human mind, then 
°s Le Gallic, notwithstanding his intellectual poverty,’ is really 
7 more scientific than the savant. And what are the grounds 
‘ on which Professor Ortégue and his school deny the existence 





of the soul? They are that it cannot be proved by the methods 
of physical science. Emerson would reply—and not amiss—‘ the 
spiritual is its own proof.’ No, they would rejoin : ‘ that is no 
proof : the only valid instruments of proof are those employed by 
us’;* which surely, as good Dr. Marsal comes to see, is a 
tyrannous ipse dixit. The kind of proof required for certitude 
varies according to the department of intellectual activity with 
which we are concerned. Physicists too frequently forget 
this, or, in terms, deny it; and indeed sometimes use 
language expressive of a crude disbelief in all which lies 
out of the senses’ grasp. Let us go by the facts—by all the 
facts.’ But they will recognise only an arbitrarily restricted 

















“ He writes: ‘Que ce mot sens est profonde avec son double valeur de 
signification et de direction’ (p. 324). 

5 Ortégue’s account of him is ‘ C’est un troupier fini: comme intelligence, 
c’est. pauvre.’ 

* Thus Ortégue objects to Le Gallic, ‘ he has never made a dissection.’ 

7 I remember once, in conversation with Cardinal Newman, quoting, with 
perhaps a little impatience, the Hindu dictum, ‘ A fact is not altered by a 
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that life should have existed for hundreds of millions of years on 
this small earth of ours and not be found in the thousands of 
billions of worlds which revolve round the fixed stars. Precisely 
for a similar reason do I believe in the immateriality and immor- 
tality of man’s soul. Reason requires a reasonable end in human 
life. To make death its end is to derationalise it. If death is 
the close of all, what is our life but a tale of sound and fury 
signifying nothing—‘ a ridiculous tragedy,’ in Swift’s phrase? *® 
But if death is the release, not the dissolution of pent-up energies 
—Oavoipat xat érevPepjoowar—then life’s poor play acquires a 
rational signification. Goethe’s clear eyes saw this. Ecker- 
mann reports a.saying of his which is very much to the purpose : 
‘Man has a right to believe in the existence and immortality of 
the soul, and such a belief is agreeable to his nature, whereas a 
contrary belief is not.’ ‘ Agreeable to his nature,’ that is reason- 
able : for man consists in reason. 











191 
range of facts: and even with regard to these we find them 
explaining away what they cannot deny and denying what they 
cannot explain away—denying, too, the intellectual capacity of 
those who will not pronounce their shibboleths. This mode of 
controversy is no new thing. Aquinas, I remember, somewhere of | 
notes a similar perversity as existing in his own day. He a 
remarks that the same kind of certainty cannot be found, and i 
ought not to be sought for, in all things. ‘There are some,’ . 
he continues, ‘ who will not accept what is said to them unless ” 
it be said in a mathematical way : and this happens on account 7" 
of the custom of people brought up on mathematics : for custom sah 
is a second nature.’ He adds that ‘it is a failing of those who . 
have a strong imagination and a not very elevated understanding.’ T 

For myself I confess I rely on reason as affording sufficient | 
grounds for rejecting Ortégue’s doctrine of man’s annihilation at P 
death. Whatever is doubtful, ‘the intelligibility of the universe . 
is clear. I mean the presence of reason everywhere, in greater 
or less degree: yes, everywhere; in the microcosm of the leaf : 
and in the macrocosm of the fixed stars, in the lowest protozoa ; 
and in the highest mammals. It is the lesson which we see : 
writ large in the heavens above and in the earth beneath and in 
the waters under the earth. And it is by the reason in the mind : 
of man that we read that lesson. For example, I suppose every ; 
intelligent person now believes that life is a general phenomenon 
of the wondrous All. Why do we believe it? Because reason 
requires a reasonable end in the universe. It is absurd to believe 


hundred texts.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, with just that touch of extra gentleness 
wherewith he sometimes veiled a rebuke, ‘ but the texts are facts too.’ 

8 Or, as M. Bourget puts it, ‘Pour un Ortégue, la mort est un phénoméne 
catastrophique qui tient de guet-apens et de l’absurdité.’ 
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VIII 


Can we say the same of that other belief which was the object 
of Professor Ortégue’s scornful negation—belief in God? Of 
course there are many varieties of Theism. Indeed, the word 
God covers an almost infinite number of conceptions. Let us 
take it in the sense which it bore for Le Gallic, le bon Dieu of his 
ancestors, the Creator, Preserver and Judge of men, in whom they 
live, move, and have their being. That this bon Dieu exists 
seemed to Ortégue incredible. He thought the ambulances which 
came daily to the door of his Clinique a convincing disproof of it. 
I quoted in an earlier page from his reflections on this matter. 
That Le Gallic, fresh from a battlefield, can believe in an all- 
powerful and all-perfect Being, presiding over the massacres 
which are enacted there, seems to him sheer folly. ‘I remem- 
ber,’ he says to Marsal, ‘a comrade of mine when I was a medi- 
cal student remarking to an old Sister ‘‘ Si Dieu existerait, ma 
sceeur, il mériterait le bagne.’’ He was right. The good God! 
I am a pretty specimen of His goodness!’ Well, looking at the 
matter only from Ortégue’s point of view, who can deny the 
strength of his case? And if he had passed on to larger con- 
siderations and more extended reflections, he would have found 
much to support his conclusion. Does the visible universe bear 
irrefragable testimony to le bon Dieu? Does Nature ‘red in 
tooth and claw with ravine’ proclaim that ‘God is Love indeed 
and Love creation’s final law,’ or does the actual condition of the 
human race manifest it? Cardinal Newman, to whom person- 
ally, as he testified, the being of a God was as certain as his own 
existence, tells us that when he looked out on the world the 
vision which confronted him seemed to give the lie to that con- 
viction.* In every age man’s history is like the scroll of the 
Hebrew prophet, written within and without with lamentations 
and mourning and woe. ‘ La voix de l’humanité entiére n’est 
qu’un long cri.’ Nay, before the appearance of our race on 
this planet it was full for unknown ages of the same monotonous 
misery, hunger and terror, violence and agony, disease and death 
reigning in the land; the air, the ocean. I confess that I cannot 
find Professor Ortégue’s antitheism unreasonable in itself. 
When I say ‘in itself’ I mean looking at the matter solely from 
his external standpoint. I have only too keen a consciousness of 
the number and weight of the objections—his is but one of them— 
against belief in le bon Dieu which may be raised, and. are 
raised by’ men whose high moral excellence I know to be 
as undeniable as their intellectual eminence. If anyone can 
argue solely from the phenomena of the physical universe or 
the record of human history to the creative God of theology, 
* Apologia, p. 241. 
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or the perfect God of metaphysics, by all means let him. I con- 
fess I cannot. 

Still, it appears to me that sufficient warrant for faith in the 
Divine without us is afforded by what the somewhat slipshod 
language of the day calls ‘ mental phenomena ’—by that class of 
facts which witness to the Divine within us. The two great in- 
ternal facts of human nature I find to be the existence in us of 
a spiritual principle and the existence of the moral law. It is on 
the testimony of consciousness that I rely for proof of the 
existence of the soul. It is on the testimony of consciousness 
that I rely for proof of a Supreme Moral Governor of the uni- 
verse. There is a passage of Plato *® worth quoting on this matter 
—a passage which, to use the words of Quinctilian, seems ‘ in- 
spired by the spirit of the Delphic oracle.’ ‘The soul is altogether 
superior to the body, and there is nothing but the soul which causes 
us to be in this life the very thing we are; and each soul, being 
really immortal, departs to the other gods ( rapa Oeovs &Xovs) 
that before them she may give an account; an inspiring hope 
to the good, but very terrible to the bad.’ Death ushers before 
the Divine Tribunal the soul, divinae particulam aurae, with 
its record of the law within kept or broken, that law of virtue 
which we are born under and which is its own evidence. For 
certain it is that the idea of moral obligation accompanies the dis- 
tinction of self and non-self which is the first fact revealed by the 
intellect as soon as the act of thinking takes place in our con- 
sciousness. Certain it is, too, that no man ever wholly loses that 
idea, though he may do his best to shake it off and may, in terms, 
deny it. Conscience is the faculty whereby we recognise that 
law, and consent unto it that it is good and absolutely binding 
upon us, and anticipate a higher sentence hereafter which will 
vindicate its obligation. It witnesses to the moral law and to 
Him whose voice the moral law is : it is a direct revelation of the 
Supreme Moral Governor of the universe, bringing Him before 
each individual soul as a judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, 
retributive. Yes, it is under the Attribute of justice that con- 
science reveals to us the Infinite and Eternal: but it must be 
remembered that ‘In justice lies the whole of virtue’s sum.’ ™ 
All His other Attributes ** are, so to speak, included in it. 





%* It is in the Twelfth Book of the Zaws. I abbreviate it slightly in 
translating. 

% An old Greek proverb quoted by Aristotle in the Fifth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics : év 8 dixascbvp ovAAnBSny Kao’ dperh Er. 

13 It is a vulgar error, in which, by the way, Mr. Herbert Spencer was 
involved, to conceive of Attributes as things added to and detractable from 
Being. They are Being itself, which, viewed in different aspects, has now 
this predicated of it, now that. This is irrefragably established in the First 
Book of Spinoza’s Ethic. 
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And here is the consideration which lightens, for men of good 
will, ‘ the burden and the mystery of all this unintelligible world ’ : 
‘a world,’ Carlyle well said, ‘in which if we did not know of very 
truth that God presided over it, and did incessantly guide it 
towards good and not towards evil, we were uncontrollably 
wretched.’ The testimony of conscience, ‘God is a righteous 
judge,’ alone can banish—I do not say solve—the doubts and 
difficulties which haunt our scientific and philosophic schools. 
‘Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience 
and my heart,’ said Cardinal Newman—and here he is the spokes- 
man of millions—‘I should be an atheist or a pantheist or a 
polytheist when I look into the world.’** Only when we look 
within do we find an assurance that in spite of the all-bewilder- 
ing, heart-piercing facts of the physical universe and of human 
history, the Judge of all the earth must do right. Who are we, 
in the immensity of our ignorance, to 


Snatch from His hands the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge His justice, be the God of God? 


‘ Clouds and darkness are round about Him’ : true, most true : 
but ‘ righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His seat.’ 
The most ancient of the poets of Greece—and, as Plato judged, 
the wisest—discerned in the Trojan battles a divine purpose : 
Aws 8 érereiero Bovdyn. The great ethical poet of these latter 
days declares that the history of the world is the judgment of the 
world: ‘Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.’ 

So much as to the teaching of conscience on this high matter. 
And to what other teacher shall we go? What other has the 
words of eternal life? But the various sects of Materialism are 
offended at this teaching and seek to explain away the Divine 
Oracle and to make of it a mere physical function. We are assured 
by one savant that it is the voice of Man commanding us to work 
for man : by another that it is the prompting of fear, sympathy, 
or some other passion, enforcing a social rule combined out of the 
accumulated reckonings of mankind : by a third that its imperious 
dictate is merely a persistent instinct: while poor Madame 
Ortégue was informed by her husband that the moral law is ‘ the 
result of a long atavism of adaptations.’ Will any of these, or 
the like speculations, stand the test of life? That is the really 
scientific test. The good Dr. Marsal well remarks—and with 
that remark we will take leave of him—‘ Mon éducation clinique 
veut que l’application soit & mes yeux l’épreuve des théories.’ 


13 Apologia, p. 241. 
W. S. LiILezy. 













THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WORKING-WOMEN AND DRINK 


THAT any Government, even in these autocratic times, should in 

the supposed interests of sobriety have attempted to put a large 
proportion of the women of the country under police supervision 
was sufficiently surprising. It was even more astonishing to find 
the well-to-do portion of the community endorsing this step as a 
natural and proper precaution lest soldiers and sailors should, at 
the end of the War, find their homes wasted and their children 
neglected. The whole business showed once more that the home 
life of the masses remains a sealed book to most of those who so 
light-heartedly undertake to regulate it. The tables of actuaries, 
the returns of the police, the curves of statisticians, undoubtedly 
have their values and tell part of the truth. Men and women, 
however, cannot be reduced to lines and figures unless the 
manipulator is prepared to neglect moral and spiritual factors 
which are essential for the comprehension of human problems. 
‘Never yet,’ sighed an investigator, ‘ have I filled up a schedule 
about a family for any committee without feeling that everything 
that really mattered had to be left out.’ Yet it is on such 
devitalised and misleading records that broad generalisations 
are founded and legislation proceeds. 

Now the following articles are an attempt to deal with the 
important question of inebriety among working-women from the 
point of view of one whose knowledge of the subject—such as it 
is—is not derived from official documents, or from the common- 
places of temperance orators, but from many years’ close inter- 
course with poor working-women living in a London waterside 
district. Manifestly no individual experience can cover the whole 
ground, but English society is sufficiently homogeneous to render 
it probable that what is true of certain classes in one locality is 
not wholly false of similar classes in others. 

It is necessary in the first place to arrive at some under- 
standing as to what is to be meant by the terms, temperate or 
intemperate, as applied to the wives and mothers of the mean 
streets. 

Drink is an expensive luxury, only to be procured by people 
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of small means by the sacrifice of everyday necessaries and con- 
veniences. A woman therefore cannot drink to excess who out 
of a weekly housekeeping allowance of from twenty to twenty- 

four shillings pays her rent, provides coal and light, feeds, boots, 

and clothes her family, and sees that her home is comfortably 

stocked. Nor does the publican reap much profit from the patient 

drudge who, though receiving even a smaller sum from her 

husband, nevertheless contrives to provide for her children the 

main decencies of life. Neither does he gain much from the more 

fortunate housewife whose income is increased by the contri- 

butions of grown-up sons and daughters, but who keeps house 

according to the standard of comfort—no very low one—demanded 

nowadays by wage-earning young people. 

The state of a woman’s home compared with her pecuniary 
resources and responsibilities is a far safer guide as to her 
general sobriety than the statement, possibly malicious, of a 
neighbour that Mrs. A. is always running with jugs to the public- 
house, or the horrified testimony of a visitor from the West End 
that Mrs. B., quite early in the morning, smelt strongly of 
beer. It would be somewhat exceptional if Mrs. B. did not 
smell of beer. The majority of respectable working-women do 
their best to secure half-a-pint between ten and eleven o’clock. 
‘We all looks for it,’ testified Mrs. G., who would not herself 
enter a public-house, but for whom ‘an old gentleman’ always 
fetches her supply. ‘Take my own case. The eldest boy’s 
breakfast must be ready at seven o’clock; at half-past the girls 
want theirs, and I have to cut and pack their lunch. At eight 
father is back for his bit, and the little ones have it with him. 
After I gets them off to school I feeds and dresses the baby, clears 
up the place, and makes the beds. Before I begins on the dinner 
I wants a morsel of bread and cheese and a glass of beer pretty 
badly. A woman has no time to eat until she’s got the family 
off.’ In poorer households, where at meal times there is never 
enough to go round, this morning lunch is the woman’s chief 
repast during the day. In the evening the wife will, if possible, 
share a ‘ bit of something hot’ with her husband, and then many 
men bring in a glass of supper beer for their wives. This is often 
the only little personal attention a working-man is able to show 
his mate. _ 

In an article by ‘ One in the Trade’ which appeared recently 
in the daily Press, it was stated that it might be considered 
moderate for a man to drink six half-pints in the course of an 
evening, but that six pints would be excessive. Unfortunately a 
consumption of nearly double that amount is far from uncommon, 
but it is interesting to compare the brewer’s standard for men 
with that accepted by respectable working-women for themselves. 
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‘I don’t count a neighbour a drinker,’ remarked Mrs. B.., ‘ if she 
has half-a-pint for her lunch and another, if she can get it, for 
her supper, but to take it three times a day is too much, and I 
should think she was really fond of it.’ ‘A person isn’t 
drunkard,’ said Mrs. T., ‘if once or twice in the year she’s the 
worse for liquor, perhaps at Christmas, or when she’s had especial 
company. There’s many, too, can take three half-pints during 
the day without being the worse for it, but if a woman cares 
for her home, it costs more than she ought to spend on herself.’ 
‘Some can’t take beer,’ explained Mrs. M., ‘and then they 
get half-a-quartern of spirits, but that costs 43d.’ 

It will be argued with much show of reason that any expendi- 
ture at all on alcohol, in homes where every farthing counts, is 
folly. Considering the present chaotic condition of dietetics, how- 
ever, it seems premature to brand as mere illusion the well-nigh 
universal conviction of the consumers themselves that the glass of 
beer, which is far more usual than spirits, supplies a physical want 
which they can meet in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that a small quantity of alcohol helps to stimulate the digestive 
juices and thus renders it easier to assimilate unattractive and 
monotonous food ; or it may only be that, as an eminent doctor 
lately stated, the drug narcotises the sensation of fatigue, and so 
renders it easier for overdriven mothers to resume their endless 
round of domestic tasks. The fact remains that this is the one 
personal luxury the women of the poor demand. The importance 
attached to it was lately strikingly shown in the case of a skilled 
machinist who, from no fault of her own, was for some time 
reduced to direst penury. Tea, sugar, rice, were all bought in 
halfpennyworths, lest the temptation to use more than the day’s 
supply should prove too strong for her resolution. The eldest 
boy got his dinner at school, but the mother had to provide the 
rest of his food and that of herself and of the two younger child- 
ren out of about tenpence a day. Yet the tiny budget showed a 
penny each day for beer. ‘If I don’t have it I can neither eat 
nor sleep,’ she explained. 

If we refuse, however, to stigmatise as ‘drinkers’ such 
moderate consumers of alcohol as those instanced above, it may 
safely be asserted that the evil of inebriety among women is less 
widespread than the diatribes of platform and Press have led the 
general public to believe. 8 

According to the figures given in the Licensing Statistics for 
the year 1913-14, out of 186,877 persons convicted for drunken- 
ness, 151,112 were males and 35,765 were females, the latter thus 
forming 18.94 per cent. of the total. But the relative drunken- 
ness of the sexes is probably much more disproportionate than 
the above figures show. As regards all inebriates it is notorious 
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that the numbers given in the police returns represent only a 
fraction of the truth, but intemperance among men is largely 
social in character, and the mates in whose company a man 
becomes drunk will always get him safe home if they can. His 
wife, moreover, has the best of reasons for trying to prevent his 
arrest, and so employs her woman’s wits to save him. Everyone 
living in a poor district knows of many habitually heavy drinkers 
who yet have never once been brought before a magistrate. So 
long as an intoxicated man can reach his own door without 
infringing public order the police discreetly look the other way. 
Men reckon on this fact, and cultivate an extraordinary power 
of avoiding the appearance of intoxication even after the heaviest 
potations. A common boast among them is ‘ My head is often 
dead drunk but my legs never are.” Women, on the other hand, 
drink less in gangs and show more readily the effect of excess. 
‘A drunk man is much less likely to be arrested than a drunk 
woman,’ said Mrs. G., whose whole life has been a struggle with 
intemperate relatives ; ‘ he staggers along, and no one takes any 
notice save to keep out of his way, but if a woman shows she’s 
had a drop too much every man she meets ‘‘ sauces’’ her. That 
puts her in a rage, and when she begins to shout the police inter- 
fere.’ ‘It’s often the kids that bring about the arrest,’ declared 
another observer ; ‘ they’re used to seeing drunken men, but they 
think it queer to see a woman lurching about, and so make game 
of her. Then she begins to use language, a crowd collects, and 
she gets locked up.’ 

All available evidence, indeed, points to the conclusion that 
it is the stronger sex which suffers most from the curse of 
alcoholism. Take, for instance, criminal statistics. A large 
proportion of the crime of the country is confessedly due to strong 
drink, some legal authorities putting it as high as 70 or 80 per 
cent. Women, however, make but a poor show in the 
records. In 1912, at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, 11,896 males 
were sent for trial and only 1389 females; in courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction, out of 242,405 persons convicted only 48,832 were 
females. 

The same tale is told by vital statistics. Boy babies are more 
difficult to rear than girls, and in the first quinquennial period, 
according to the official figures given for England and Wales for 
1912, the death-rate of males and females was respectively 35.4 
and 29.4 per thousand. During the third quinquennial, however, 
this initial delicacy of males disappeared, and the female death- 
rate was higher than the male by 0.2 per thousand. Thence- 
forward each decade showed an increasingly higher death-rate for 
the male sex, till between the ages of sixty-five and seventy-five 
the death-rate for men was 63.9, as compared with 51.7 for 
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women, a difference of 12.2 per thousand. The higher mor. 
tality of men is sometimes explained by attributing it to 
their greater exposure to accident. In 1913, however, all 
the violent deaths reported under the various headings of 
factories, docks and wharfs, buildings, quarries, shipping, rail- 
ways, metalliferous mines, and coal mines, amounted to 4863, 
all but a small minority of the victims being men. On the 
other hand, putting aside altogether the large mortality indirectly 
due to the strain of maternity, 3271 women lost their lives in the 
same year from diseases connected with pregnancy and childbirth. 
It must also be remembered that, in the poorer half of the com- 
munity at any rate, the life conditions of the wife are far lower 
than those of her husband. She is worse fed, worse clothed and 
booted, incomparably worse doctored, and frequently works for 
longer hours. It is unfortunately nothing uncommon to find a 
woman, after toiling for ten hours in a factory, sitting up far into 
the night, scrubbing, washing, and mending for her family. 
Seeing that under these conditions women on the whole contrive 
to live longer, and seeing that alcoholic indulgence is held by ex- 
perts to shorten the expectation of life by several years, it seems 
reasonable to connect the greater longevity of women with their 
greater sobriety. Furthermore, the connexion between alcoholism 
and,a tendency to phthisis is now generally acknowledged, and in 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica an instructive 
table is given of the relative mortality of the sexes. In 1908, 
1310 males died from tuberculous phthisis, and 931 females, per 
million living, but the age incidence of deaths was as follows : 


Ages 








| 
— | Under 6 5— | 10—| 16— | 20— 2— | 35— 45— 55— 


Males .| 205 | 134 | 161 | 676 | 1858 2114 | 1964 2000 |:1830 | 1061 











Females .| 229 | 192 | 441 1270 | 1438 1761 | 1407 | 1156 | 945| 659 | 





The point to be noted is that in early youth, when neither sex is 
affected by alcohol, females suffer more than males from phthisis, 
but after the age of twenty, when the drink habit frequently 
begins to establish itself, many more men than women die from 
the disease. 

It is worthy of note in passing that in extreme cases of 
alcoholic poisoning the disparity between the sexes is less great 
than the numbers respectively committed for drunkenness would 
lead one to expect. The fact that in 1912 two hundred and forty- 
five women were received into inebriate reformatories, as against 
one hundred and sixty-seven men, may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that the male drunkard is, as a rule, less friendless 
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and homeless than the female one, but the figures for deaths 
arising from alcoholism in 1913 also show some approximation 
towards equality. The numbers were 1093 males and 800 
females. According to the annual report, moreover, of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy issued in 1913, 11 per cent. of the 
male inmates and 4 per cent. of the female had come under their 
care through alcoholic excess. These extreme cases, however, 
have but little bearing on the main problems of inebriety. 

The greater temperance of women is not entirely due to their 
“greater self-control. Their lack of means is undoubtedly a factor, 
as it prevents much of the casual drinking which in men so often 
eventuates in the creation of the diseased appetite which ever 
craves for more. 

‘I don’t deny it would be a change,’ said Mrs. L., ‘ after 
you’ve been washing all day in a backyard, with a teething baby 
driving you half silly all the time, to go out in the evening and 
have a glass and a chat with a neighbour, but a woman with 
children can’t: afford it. If anyone treats you, you’ve got to 
treat back again, and before you know where you are half the 
rent’s gone.’ The wife learns by experience she cannot eat her 
cake and have it, a salutary discipline which, as will be shown in 
another article, is denied to her husband. 

There was doubtless a considerable increase in the number 
of women frequenting public bars after the outbreak of the War, 
but the phenomenon was not understood, and was therefore mis- 
handled. No tittle of evidence has ever been adduced to show 
that women, previously temperate, were taking to dissolute ways, 
and the indignation felt by the wives of the reservists was natural 
and great. ‘It isn’t us proper soldiers’ wives at all as is crowding 
to the pubs.,’ they explained ; ‘ it’s them as has always gone when 
they had the halfpence. Kitchener’s Army has swept {n a rare 
lot of loafers and odd job men, whose wives have never had a 
decent home, and after they have got what they want for the 
kids the women don’t know what to do with the money ; besides 
that sort hasn’t the nerve to face things, and they crowd together 
in the publics for comfort.’ It is satisfactory to note that many 
even of this class are drinking less than they did. The regular 
weekly income is proving a powerful educative factor, and one 
constantly hears of ‘ Mrs. So-and-so in our street whose home and 
children look much different to what they did afore her husband 
went away.’ 

The truth is, as the authorities ought to have known, that 
sober and respectable men such as constitute nowadays the bulk 
of the regular forces of the country, and such as were the great 
majority of those who enlisted last autumn, very seldom have 
intemperate wives. ‘The piteous picture, which forms such a 
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prominent part of the stock-in-trade of temperance propa. 
gandists, of the good and kind husband coming home from his 
day’s toil and finding his wife dead drunk on the floor, is largely 
an affair of their own imaginations. One may live for years in 
@ poor district without personally coming across half-a-dozen 
instances, and this observation is borne out by the unanimous 
testimony of the many respectable working-class women whose 
knowledge of their friends and neighbours has been laid under 
contribution for the purposes of these articles. 

‘Of course there are some cases,’ said Mrs. P., the wife of a 
small shopkeeper. ‘In the course of my life I’ve known of four. 
One was my own stepmother. Father married her off the streets 
and had eight children by her, all of whom died save one. She 
was absolutely useless, and I used to have to clean the house and 
bath the little ones after I came home from the factory. Another 
is Mrs. K. I think love of dress has been her downfall—she sold 
her honour. The other two cases were young married women led 
astray by bad companions.’ 

‘I’ve heard tell of several,’ replied Mrs. S., wife of a carman, 
‘but I’ve only known one myself. She was my lodger, and had 
a real good husband, but she’d steal his clothes to pledge for 
drink. She had a drunken mother put her up to it.’ 

‘I’ve known a heap of women who drink,’ said Mrs. G., 
whose husband is a casual labourer, ‘ but, personally, I don’t 
know of a single case where a woman who had a decent home 
went wrong just for love of beer and spirits.’ 

‘I can only give the names of four women who have good 
husbands and yet who drink,’ reported Mrs. T., a woman of 
exceptionally large and varied experience, and who lives in a 
very poor street; ‘two were led astray by company, and one is 
that wéak-minded she’d do anything anybody suggested. The 
last one is a shocking case. She never seems happy if there is 
anything in the house she can pawn.’ 

There are few better ways of learning the truth about the 
homes than by carefully studying the cases which come up before 
the school attendance sub-committees. Careful inquiry with the 
help of skilled visitors is made into the reason of each child’s 
absence, and it is remarkable how seldom the investigation 
reveals the co-existence of a good father and a bad mother. One 
would not for a moment attempt to minimise the tragic wretched- 
ness of such cases as do occur; the point is that they occur 
comparatively seldom. Unfortunately, the converse situation is 
all too common. 

An analysis was lately attempted of the matrimonial experi- 
ences of one hundred and fifty-one poor but thoroughly respectable 
married women, the great majority of whom have belonged for 
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years to a certain ‘Social.’ Few are total abstainers, but none 
could possibly be said to drink. Direct inquiry was, of course, 
out of the question, as it would have defeated its own object. 
The more self-respecting a woman is, the harder she will try to 
hide her family skeleton. But the husbands were classed as sober 
if, out of wages averaging twenty-six shillings or under, they 
handed over to their wives a sufficient amount to enable them 
to keep the home in decent comfort without the women them- 
selves going out regularly to work; or if, during a long series of 
friendly visits, nothing to the man’s discredit transpired. The 
balance was therefore not weighted against the male partners. 
‘There’s many a man drinks badly enough,’ said one woman, in 
whose statement others concurred, ‘ but even if he lives next door 
to you, you don’t find it out. His wife strives and struggles and 
keeps the place going, so he never gets the name of boozing.’ 
Again, in cases among the older women where the man has for 
years been a reformed character, the wives, naturally and rightly, 
refuse to rake up old scores, and the husbands pass as always 
having been temperate. The classification given below, how- 
ever, may be taken as approximately accurate. 

In twenty-four cases the information attainable was deemed 
insufficient, and they were ruled out. Seventy-three marriages 
were adjudged as normally happy, while twenty-three appeared 
almost ideal unions. In no fewer than thirty-one instances, 
however, a percentage of 24.4, was there a definite history of 
drink on the part of the husbands, and these were sorted out as 
follows : 

Eleven marriages were placed in class A. In these the wives 
are undergoing, or have undergone, the unspeakable daily 
torment of being tied to men thoroughly degraded and brutalised 
by drink. Four are widows, three of the husbands having killed 
themselves by their habits at a comparatively early age. Three 
have been helped to obtain separation orders. Four are still, as 
one victim expressed it, ‘ putting up with slow murder.’ 

In class B nine unions appear. Six of the wives live in con- 
stant terror of the husband coming home intoxicated, but the 
drinking bouts have not been frequent or severe enough to cause 
the man to lose his footing in the labour market, and in each case 
he is earning good wages. When he keeps sober the family is 
happy enough. Three are widows and the trouble and anxiety 
for them is over. 

Class C consists of two cases in which the men, in spite of a 
certain amount of chronic intemperance, nevertheless remain kind 
husbands and fathers, and their wives and children are devoted 
tothem. The effect of large doses of alcohol on certain individuals 
seems to be temporary and merely physical. Middle-class readers 
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may perhaps the better realise this possibility by recalling to 
themselves the names of Joseph Addison and Charles Lamb. 

Class D, though from the reason given above the numbers in 
it are probably under-estimated, contains nine cases of men who 
in the past did drink heavily, but who for longer or shorter 
periods have abandoned the habit, and who, one hopes, are 
permanently reformed. In view of the many suggestions for 
abating the national curse of inebriety, it is, perhaps, of some 
interest to see what were the agencies which actually effected the 
cures. A was weaned from dissipation by his growing affection 
and feeling of responsibility for his young children ; B was pulled 
up by the shock of losing his skilled and well-paid job, and a 
consequent long period of unemployment. C, who seemed past 
redemption, was frightened into turning over a new leaf by the 
combined effect of his wife leaving him and taking refuge with 
her mother, the landlord’s threat to turn him into the street, and 
the declared intention of the §.P.C.C. to prosecute him for 
neglect. D tried to commit suicide in a fit of depression resulting 
from a prolonged drinking bout, and fell into the hands of a 
capable Catholic priest. E is retired on a small pension and can 
no longer afford the luxury of alcohol. F,G, H, and I owe their 
salvation to the forcible character of their respective wives, who 
by methods the reverse of ‘ womanly’ managed to dominate the 
situation. The above short list does not happen to include an 
example of what is a fairly common cause of the abandonment of 
dissolute habits—namely, a serious interview with a medical man, 
who plainly puts before his patient the choice of either entirely 
refraining from intoxicants or of speedily succumbing to disease. 
Men, however, who are thus frightened into reformation are curi- 
ously often characterised by an intense irritability which makes 
their families wretched and which lasts for years. 

As a check on the above investigation, the head of a flourish- 
ing school for mothers in the same district, whose devoted work 
among the women in their own homes has gained her their con- 
fidence and affection, was asked to make an independent analysis 
similar to that given above. Her members are on the whole of 
a slightly rougher class and possibly consume rather more alcohol 
per head than do the members of the Social. No woman, how- 
ever, who has to any serious extent contracted the alcoholic 
habit ever remains for long an attendant at a gathering the aim 
of which is to instruct and improve her. Her weakened will is 
unequal to the effort of regularly presenting herself sufficiently 
clean and tidy to escape the criticism of her fellows, and to her 
blunted intelligence the proceedings are dull and unattractive. 
She feels like a fish out of water and soon gravitates back to her 
‘ pals’ in the public-house. 
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It was hoped and believed that, as the school represented on 
the whole a younger set of women, and therefore of husbands, 
their matrimonial experiences would show a distinct improvement 
on those of the Social. The expectation, however, was dis- 
appointed. Out of about one hundred women, two were reported 
as tied to inveterate soakers, seventeen as subject to the chance 
of having their men come in drunk any night of the week, four 
as having husbands who, though formerly heavy drinkers, had 
been for some considerable time sober ; as in the former investiga- 
tion, in two cases the drinking habits of the male head of the 
household, though chronic, had not destroyed to any large extent 
either his affection or his sense of domestic responsibility. Taking 
both lists together, the result is that about one in four of 227 
women personally temperate is either now exposed, or has in the 
past been exposed, to the indignity and moral degradation of 
being in the power of a man from whom alcohol has stolen his 
better will. In view of the revelations made last April of the 
hold drink has acquired over a large minority of even skilled 
artisans, the number will not seem altogether surprising. We 
were told of fitters at work on a submarine who, even at that time 
of stress, lost 30 per cent. of their ordinary working hours; of 
smelters who in four successive weeks lost from 32 per cent. to 
87 per cent. ; of a ship damaged in action and in urgent need of 
repair, and yet of from 20 per cent. to 39 per cent. of the men 
employed upon her failing to turn up at the first quarter, and 
from 18 per cent. to 20 per cent. at the second. The contractor 
suffers from the absence of the man who is fuddling away his 
efficiency and patriotism ; the wife suffers from his presence. 

Needless to say that there are scores of thousands of unions in 
which both partners drink and drag each other down, but the 
consideration of these cases must be deferred for the present. 

It will be alleged that even if the drink evil is less widespread 
among women than is usually thought, it is, by common consent, 
agreed that the mischief is increasing. It is, however, singularly 
difficult to get hold of any definite evidence in support of this 
‘statement, and it seems based on nothing more substantial than 
the same sort of vague general impression which led to such 
emphatic assertions about the murder of illegitimate ‘ war babies.’ 
True, quite respectable lower-middle-class women nowadays will 
enter a bar and ask for a drink, or stand outside with their friends 
guarding their babies while chatting over a glass. This is, doubt 
less, a new phenomenon, but it must be remembered that the 
entire character of licensed premises has changed within recent 
years. ‘There is only one public-house in the whole of this 
borough,’ remarked lately a school visitor of over twenty years’ 
experience, ‘which is as low as they all were when I first came 
472 
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to the district.’ People can therefore enter them, especially at 
certain hours, without fear of insult or annoyance, and in the 
regions where A.B.C.’s and Lyons’ establishments do’ not exist 
they form the only places where women can shelter from the rain, 
procure refreshment, or entertain an acquaintance. Abroad, even 
in poor districts, the cafés are available for «hese purposes. 
Theoretically the public-house customer has the right of demand- 
ing tea, but she would be made to feel the order was an unpopular 
one. ; 

Such information as is available does not show either any 
very alarming absolute increase in female intemperance, or that 
it is forming a greater proportion of the whole intemperance of 
the country. The figures as given in the Licensing Statistics for 
1913 are as follows : 


Women Percentage of 

Convicted of Whole Number 

Year Drunkenness of Convictions 
1905. ; ; ‘ . 42,307 20.42 
1906. : . . . 41,004 20.60 
1907. ‘ ‘ . . 39,918 20.26 
1908. ‘ ‘ . . 37,809 20.13 
1909 F ‘ ‘ . 33,545 19.79 
1910. : . ; . $1,094 19.19 
191l_ , ; ‘ . 32,578 18.93 
1912. ‘ ; : . 384,750 19.03 
1913. i . 35,765 18.09 


It will be seen that the actual cases in 1913 were fewer by 
nearly 7000 than they were eight years earlier, though higher by 
about 4000 than they were three years earlier. It must be remem- 
bered that not only had the number of females increased with the 
increase of population, but also their greater relative proportion 
to the other sex. Nevertheless the percentage of tota] drunkenness 
due to women was the lowest recorded since 1905. 

The matter is thus summed up by the compilers of the report : 

As between male and female, the table shows that (a) during the 
years 1907 to 1910, when convictions were decreasing, the convictions 
among women shared in the decrease more largely than that of men; 
(b) that in 1911, when convictions increased, women contributed at a 
lower rate than men; (c) that in the further increase for 1912 women 
shared at a higher rate than men; and that (d) in the increase for 1913 
the balance as between men and women swung back again, and their 
relative positions were much the same as in 1911. 

An interesting and curious question now arises. If, in truth, 
the intemperance of the weaker sex is inconsiderable as compared 
with the intemperance of the stronger, why does it loom so much 
larger in the public consciousness? Why does one hear or read 
a dozen denunciations of drink among women to one of drink 
among men? Some at least of the reasons are fairly obvious. In 
the first place, nothing more strongly testifies to the extraordinary 
influence exercised by the ‘ Drink Interest,’ whether that interest 
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take the form of filling pockets or of gratifying appetites, than 
the successful establishment of the convention that to speak openly 
and plainly in ordinary society of the blighting effects of alcohol 
is a mark either of fanaticism or of bad manners. We are told 
that at the beginning of the last century it was similarly considered 
bad form to allude to the horrors of slavery in a society many of 
whose worthiest members were living on its proceeds. ‘Why do 
you humbug so?’ once exclaimed the writer indignantly, if un- 
tactfully, to a health visitor; ‘you know as well as I do that 
twenty times more children die because of the drinking habits of 
their fathers than from all the ignorance and negligence put 
together of their mothers.’ The answer was illuminating. ‘ Yes, 
but if I were to stand up and say that, no one would listen.’ 
Indeed, if any health visitor did so deliver her soul, it is doubt- 
ful if she would long retain her post. Still, the Temperance 
Party exists and cannot, despite the long history of its failures, be 
altogether ignored. Any action, therefore, having for its aim the 
restraint of the inebriate tendencies of women proves a welcome 
common ground between the Trade and its opponents. The 
former is glad to demonstrate, when occasion offers, that it is 
not so dead to considerations of the public weal as is sometimes 
declared, and the latter welcome the rare opportunity of doing 
something, at least apparently, for their cause. Thus the London 
brewers were quite willing, after the War began, to agree to the 
exclusion of women from the public-houses till 11.30 a.m., and in 
last July an arrangement was come to between the Liverpool 
licensees and the magistrates not to serve women with more than 
two drinks at one sitting. 

Again, there is a deep-seated feeling, at least as regards men, 
that drunkenness is a sin and not a crime—that it is a self- 
regarding act with which legislation has small right to interfere. 
Yet public-spirited citizens are genuinely anxious for the welfare 
of the rising generation, and they cannot close their eyes toythe 
fact that alcoholism is mainly responsible for the malnutrition, 
the physical defectiveness, the mental deficiency, and the daily 
misery of countless children. They think, however, they can 
ward off the worst of the trouble by preventing, or by largely 
diminishing, the inebriety of the mothers with whose ‘liberty ’ 
they have no scruple in interfering. They want, in fact, to make 
of women a wall to stand between the nation and the natural 
results of its drink policy. One often hears quite good and kindly 
men declare that, from a social point of view, the intemperance of 
the father matters little provided the wife keeps sober, for by 
hook or crook she will contrive to save the children. Politicians, 
too, hail any suggestion which will tend to save successive Govern- 
ments from being driven, as Mr. Lloyd George said, to burn their 
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fingers ‘in the lurid flames of alcohol.’ The tendency therefore ig 
to lay stress upon the ravages wrought by maternal inebriety and 
to slur over those caused by the male parent. With a startling 
disregard of the canons of inductive logic, the case against the 
mothers is bolstered up by citing such facts as the high mortality 
among the children of women confined in inebriate homes, and 
omitting to point out that a very large proportion of such inmates 
are feeble-minded and unlikely to rear their children under any 
circumstances ; or by ascribing the greater life chances in large 
towns of Jewish children to the sobriety of the Jewesses, ignoring 
the fact that Jews also compare favourably with Christians as 
regards alcoholism; or by drawing attention to certain police 
reports that, since the War, charges against women for drunken- 
ness have decreased less than those against men, and leaving the 
reader to recollect for himself that a large proportion of the male 
inhabitants of the country are now under military discipline ; or by 
boldly quoting statistics to show that nearly 50 per cent. of the 
children in special schools show a history of drink in one parent, 
and leaving it to be inferred from the context that the mother is 
that one. The truth, however, is that there exists as yet no 
consensus of expert opinion as to the respective hereditary results 
of drunkenness as between male and female. Dr. Norman Kerr 
tells us ‘from observations made in family practice’ that the 
mother is probably the most potent factor in the transmission 
of alcoholic influences, because of the defective nutrition of the 
nervous centres during the entire uterine career. On the other 
hand, the result of an investigation, quoted at the Eugenics Con- 
gress of 1912, showed that of 3271 epileptic and idiot children, a 
percentage of 35.3 had drunken fathers and only 3.2 drunken 
mothers. Again, it must be remembered that there is a very 
close connexion in the case of men between excessive drink- 
ing and loose living, and it was declared in the International 
Congress of Medicine which met in London in 1913 that venereal 
disease ‘destroyed infants by hecatombs’; and at the Confer- 
ence on Infant Mortality which met the same year, that nearly 
half the cases of blindness among young children were due to 
the same cause. Moreover, the effect of paternal alcoholism is 
by no means confined to its direct and immediate results. The 
most common cause of deaths among infants is stated to be 
improper feeding, and sensational journalists talk of the ‘ un- 
natural and unwomanly sin of withholding the breast from the 
babe.’ But Professor Bunge, of Basle, carried out an investiga- 
tion which showed that the ability of the mother to suckle had 
a direct connexion with the habits of her father. He found 
that 91.5 per cent. of the daughters of sober men were able 
to nurse their infants; 31.4 per cent. of the daughters of im- 
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moderate drinkers; and only 10 per cent. of the daughters of 
confirmed inebriates. Besides, it needs hardly to be pointed 
out that the wife of a heavy drinker is not only usually under- 
nourished but is also exposed to sudden alarms and shocks, 
neither of which circumstances make for a good supply of milk. 
As regards general care and nurture of the children the father’s 
share of the responsibility is no whit less than that of the 
mother. She cannot feed them if he drinks their bread in the 
public-house, nor keep them clothed and booted if he is too 
fuddled to go to work. 

It is hoped the ground has now been somewhat cleared. An 
attempt has been made to show that : 

(a) The charge of widespread intemperance among women 
can only be sustained if a totally different standard of ‘ drinking’ 
be adopted from that by which men are judged. 

(b) That sober men seldom have drunken partners. 

(c) That the prevalent belief that alcoholism is increasing 
among women rests on small foundation. 

(d) That the rising generation cannot be saved from the bane- 
ful effects of parental drunkenness by concentrating attention 
upon the mother. 

Still, after every allowance has been made for exaggeration 
and misconception, it is only too true that there exists a woeful 
legion of women who have succumbed to the temptation of exces- 
sive drinking, and who are a shame and a menace to modern 
civilisation. It therefore remains to see if any fresh light can be 
thrown on the origin and development of the female inebriate by 
calling on the experience of her friends and neighbours, whose 
opinions and theories are the direct outcome of personal observa- 
tion of the facts of life around them. Unfortunately for them- 
selves they possess an intimate experience of the individual 
psychological side of drunkenness from which the better-off 
classes are nowadays exempt. 

In the first place their testimony shows that, though most 
employers do their best to check the consumption of alcohol on 
their premises, many a woman’s subsequent downfall can be 
traced back to her factory or workshop days. 

‘T’ve been a hand in most of the places round here,’ said Mrs. 
D., ‘and in each of them were some girls who drank and who 
led the others astray. If a girl earns eleven shillings, she’ll give 
her mother eight, put a shilling in a clothing club, and out of 
the balance she’ll spend threepence or fourpence on a Saturday 


. night in the pub. with her friends. They don’t really care for the 


drink ; they do it for a bit of pleasurin’.’ 

‘There’s a lot of drink among factory hands,’ confirmed 
Mrs. R. ‘If one is going to be married she’ll smuggle in a bottle 
of whisky to drink on the sly, or her mates will make a collection 
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and buy a bottle between them. If a girl won’t join, they sneer 
at her and call her ‘‘ miserable.’’ Sometimes they get up little 
‘“ ding-dongs ’’ at one of their homes and get in a bottle. They 
finish it before they leave, and are then so excited that they go 
into a pub. for more. I’ve known quite respectable girls—girls 
you wouldn’t yourself be ashamed to go about with—come back 
drunk after a party.’ 

‘Things are better now,’ said Mrs. B., ‘ but when I worked 
in a factory the drinking women fair terrorised us younger ones. 
My mate and me were too young to care for beer or spirits, but 
we had to save a halfpenny off our dinners every day so as to 
get a pot of porter on Saturday. We’d much rather have had ice- 
creams.’ 

‘Many a girl,’ said Mrs. F., ‘ gets into the habit of going in 
for a drink because she wants small change on a Friday to pay her 
clubs. I’ve held clubs myself, so I know.’ 

The girl’s pleasures and conveniences are, in fact, disastrously 
connected with the consumption of intoxicants, and insensibly 
she grows accustomed to the idea of them. 

Questioned as to the phenomenon of the smartly attired and 
well-set-up young women whom it is such a shock to the novice 
to see appear in a police court on charges of being ‘ drunk and 


disoiderly,’ one woman explained, ‘It’s mostly along of their” 


chaps. The girls go out with them, get a drop too much and start 
quarrelling ; or the men get “‘ a bit on ’’ and begin to fight. Then 
the girls try to separate them, and start using language, so they 
all get arrested together. The men often get off, though; they 
carry their drink steadier, and so the police don’t interfere. 
Sometimes even one glass of spirits will make a girl lie down and 
kick.’ ° 

No one can study the lives of factory hands without realising 
the temptations to which their dull and unskilled work exposes 
them. They are entirely without the stimulus that a chance of 
‘ getting on’ supplies to their brothers, know that they can never 
rise to any responsible position, and can take no real interest in 
their monotonous tasks. A girl in her middle teens comes home 
after ten dreary hours in a factory, has a meal, and then feels every 
fibre of her being calling out for ‘a bit of fun.’ The less vital 
girls may perhaps content themselves with attending a social 
club, the more unselfish may turn to and help a wearied mother 
with the children, but others demand more exciting outlets for 
their suppressed energies. 

Among the unrecognised burdens of the poor, humbly and 
patiently borne, is the fairly frequent occurrence of the unruly 
daughter. The parents fear for her and require she shall be 
indoors by nine o’clock. The girl, being at work, feels inde- 
pendent and defies them, and it is impossible not to have some 
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sympathy with her. The device adopted in other circles of pack- 
ing a troublesome damsel off to a good boarding-school is impos- 
sible for the poor, and they have to pull through the difficult time 
as best they can. The more respectable the family the greater 
the strain and the humiliation, and the long-suffering shown by 
the parents is often remarkable. ‘Amy ain’t come in till nigh 
one o'clock for over a month,’ said Mrs. B., ‘ but her father says 
as he’ll never close the door on any girl of his, do what she may, 
and we always go to bed with it unfastened.’ ‘It’s along of 
Rhoda,’ answered Mrs. T., when interrogated as to her haggard 
appearance ; ‘ she’s wearing us both out. She’s thrown up three 
jobs one after another, and on Saturday we had to get the police- 
man to her, for she lay down in the passage and screamed, but 
her father says ‘‘ she’s ours and we’ll have to put up with it.’’’ 

‘My second husband has always been good to his step- 
children,’ asserted Mrs. F., ‘ though their own father was a bad 
‘un, and I’m sorry to say my eldest girl is driving him fair crazy 
with her sauce and ill-temper; but he says he’ll never turn her 
out.’ 

These ungovernable fits of naughtiness often last for a year 
or two, and, psychologically considered, are the young creature’s 
half-conscious protest against the limitations of her lot. One can 
but trust that the Girl Scout movement by offering more scope to 
individual talents and tastes, and by ministering a little to the 
love of novelty and adventure, may do something to meet the 
needs of England’s developing womanhood. 

In two of the instances mentioned above parental care and 
solicitude have triumphed, and the unmanageable. maidens have 
settled down and become satisfactory members of society; but 
the sequel is not always so fortunate. The girls seldom ‘go 
wrong,’ but they tend to marry the men they meet in the public- 
houses and in other resorts of pleasure, with lamentable after- 
consequences both to themselves and to society. Even in the 
case of steady young women the fact that they can most easily 
meet members of the other sex inside the public-house tempts 
them within its doors, and thus new households tend to be formed 
under its auspices. The mothers are quite aware of this danger 
and do their best to meet it. ‘I always blame a woman,’ said 
one, ‘who won’t somehow contrive to make her girl’s chap feel 
welcome, though it’s not easy when your place is small, and 
you’ve a lot of young ones, and perhaps are hard-up into the 
bargain.’ 

Nevertheless, though there are, of course, cases where the 
customs of factory life and of the courtship are continued without 
intermission into the wedded state, the older matrons unani- 
mously testify that there is little excessive drinking among young 
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married women. Their unions are nearly always the outcome of 

genuine affection, and the girls start on the path of matrimony 

determined to do their best. The release from the drudgery of 

the factory, the rush of new feelings and emotions, the pride in 
the new home, are all powerful incentives towards turning over 
a new leaf, and the coming of the children awakens the sense of 
responsibility in the flightiest. They may still visit a public-house 
occasionally either for refreshment for themselves or, more fre- 
quently, to treat an old acquaintance, but its attraction for them 
in most cases ceases. 

In consequence the age incidence of excess among women 
is much later than it is in the case of men, the female regular 
customers of the public bars being usually well over thirty years 
of age; also in consequence it is rare to find a neglected 
child in the infant departments of the public schools whose con- 
dition, on full inquiry, turns out to be due to the intemperance 
of the mother. 

But when the phenomenon of drink among women disquiets 
statesmen and philanthropists they are not thinking of factory 
girls, who in their natural craving for amusement resort to the 
easiest means of attaining it which is within their reach. They are 
thinking of mature married women who owe a debt to their 
families and their homes which they are failing to discharge. 
Wise people will not indeed concern themselves over-much about 
occasional lapses of sobriety in the case of women whose ordinary 
lives are marked by strenuous toil, utter self-sacrifice, and sterling 
moral worth. It is doubtless startling and distressing to hear that 
Mrs. A., whom one has known for years, and who by heroic 
desperate struggles is keeping a roof over the heads of a querulous 
invalid husband and of several children, gave a party from which 
most of the company went home the worse for liquor; or that 
Mrs. B., who by sheer force of character has steered a whole con- 
nexion of rather unsatisfactory relatives into safe waters, broke 
every glass in a public-house on Easter Monday ; or that Mrs. C., 
to whose big mother-heart no neighbour in distress ever calls in 
vain, scandalised her street the previous week by dancing and 
singing along its length. Such incidents are almost inevitable 

in an environment in which the only escape from never-ending 
drudgery in tiny sunless rooms is connected with the consumption 
of alcohol. ‘ It’s the only way we have of taking a little holiday,’ 
pathetically apologised one delinquent to a remonstrating visitor. 
It is often the more vital personalities which break out in this 
way. The cleverer women suffer keenly, though dumbly, from 
their exclusion from all large interests. Their male relatives of 
corresponding character and temperament become active mem- 
bers of political associations, sit on the committees of their trade 
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unions, or get elected as Poor-law Guardians. To the wife such 
reliefs are denied, and when the narrow life within her own four 
walls presses unbearably on her nerves and spirits she is driven 
to find what alleviation she can at the nearest bar. In like con- 
dition of body and soul the middle-class housewife goes away for 
a week-end, treats herself to a concert or theatre, or takes a day 
in bed. 

Even infrequent excesses are, of course, to be deprecated. 
Not only do they lower for the time the wrong-doer’s self-respect 
and social standing, but there is always some risk that they may 
prove the thin end of the wedge. Nevertheless, they do not in 
themselves seriously detract from the woman’s worth and value 
to her home and to society. So strong in fact are the maternal 
instincts of the race that the drink habit can exist to a surprising 
extent without destroying them. The home of many an intem- 
perate woman between her drinking bouts is kept scrupulously 
clean, and her children are often devoted to her. The degrees 
of moral degradation among the victims of alcoholism are indeed 
innumerable, but they all tend towards the final creation of a 
woeful mass of human wreckage. A stage is reached when the 
inebriate becomes untruthful, unreliable, incapable of any sus- 
tained effort, and, in extreme cases, almost loses the semblance 
of humanity. 

It is probably true that the female drunkard is more difficult 
to reform than the male. It is certainly a delusion that she can 
be reached by such agencies as schools for mothers, health visitors, 
or Tipperary clubs, and even the best homes for inebriates show 
an appalling percentage of relapses among those who have been 
discharged as cured. Discriminative legislation against her is not 
only utterly unjustifiable in view of the much greater extent of 
insobriety among men, but it is also useless. Despite the recent 
11.80 a.M. order in large towns, as long as the public-houses are 
open to the male toper, no female tippler, set on her morning 
dram, goes without it—with the not infrequent result that unde- 
sirable relations are established between the woman and her envoy. 
Besides, any boy who looks over fourteen can act as messenger. 
Prevention rather than cure must be the watchword of those who 
desire to save the nation from the horror of drunken motherhood, 
but the subject needs much more careful analysis than it has yet 
received. Among the mass of printed matter lamenting and 
denouncing the intemperance of married women one searches in 
vain for any intelligent and detailed study of its causes. Some 
attempt to supply this lack will be made in another article. 


ANNA MaRrTIN. 













THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WOMEN AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
INDUSTRY 


Since the outbreak of war many changes have taken place in 
our industrial and commercial life. Some are of a passing 
character, others have the appearance of permanency. As to 
what will happen when peace is restored no one can say, but it 
is generally accepted that a considerable period must elapse before 
the economic conditions of the country can reasonably be expected 
to revert to pre-war times. Meanwhile it is interesting to 
watch the changes that are being made in various directions to 
meet the altered situation. In this article I propose to examine 
one of these changes—namely, the extended employment of 
female labour. The new order of things in this respect offers 
a wide field for investigation and suggests many possibilities to 
the student of political economy ; more especially is this the case 
in connexion with the problems that arise out of the displacement 
of men by women. 

During the early months of the War there was much de- 
pression in those trades which mostly depend on female labour, 
due mainly to the sudden falling off in the supply of raw material, 
the closing down of Continental markets, and the placing of large 
contracts in America. Then again, people began to spend less 
money and to do without things hitherto regarded as indispens- 
able. The natural sequence of these adverse circumstances was 
to throw out of employment a considerable number of women 
workers, and the larger the industry the greater the dislocation. 
In the cotton and linen trades alone thousands of female opera- 
tives found themselves unemployed. At this crisis the Queen’s 
‘Work for Women’ Fund came into being, and there is no doubt 
that the large sum raised by Her Majesty and the practical way 
in which the Fund was administered did much towards warding 
off distress among women workers in many parts of the country. 
It was not long, however, before matters began to improve. Not 
that peace trades revived—that could not, and cannot be, until 
the War is over—but the increasing demands of the Navy and 
the Army as regards material and equipment, combined with the 
appearance in the home market of the Government as buyers on 
a considerable scale, caused old industries to be resuscitated and 
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new industries to be started. Particularly was this the case with 
undertakings where female labour had been and could be largely 
employed. Then came the Ministry of Munitions, resulting in 
the taking over by the Government of ordnance factories and 
workshops, and the placing of a considerable number of private 
engineering works under State control. All this gave a further 
impetus to the employment of unskilled labour, especially that 
of women. ‘Two difficulties, however, remained to be overcome, 
the shortage of skilled men and the lack of technical knowledge 
among women. Indeed it is not too much to say that the in- 
discriminate enlistment of so many skilled men, and the im- 
possibility of obtaining skilled women to take their place, seriously 
interfered for a time with the progress of munition work. 

With the object of securing the services of women, skilled 
and unskilled, the Board of Trade instituted a War Service Regis- 
ter for Women, but although up to the 15th of October 116,998 
names had been recorded, only 50 per cent. were effective entries ; 
and of these, owing in no small measure to the difficulty of find- 
ing overseers possessing the necessary skill and training, only 
one tenth were given employment. At the same time it should 
be mentioned that during this period employment in connexion 
with war work had been found for 183,000 women from the 
ordinary register. Meanwhile numbers of artisans have been 
brought back from the Front, and for some months past a com- 
mission has been going up and down the country for the express 
purpose of inducing skilled men stationed at the various camps 
to return to their old jobs or take up new posts. Much of the 
work formerly done by men has been subdivided and new pro- 
cesses, better suited for women, have been introduced, Home 
Office restrictions have been relaxed and Trade Union regulations 
suspended. Moreover, a number of centres have been opened 
under the auspices of the London County Council where women 
may obtain a knowledge of munition work. The course extends 
to six weeks,’ at the end of which period the pupils are regarded 
as partially skilled and can earn enough money to maintain them- 
selves, although it would be a mistake to describe them as skilled 
or even as semi-skilled workers. The remainder of their training 
is taken in the factory or the workshop, where the progress of 
the individual depends on capacity and opportunity. Mention 
should also be made of the introduction of what may be termed 
the ‘ dilution of skilled labour,’ which means that a percentage 
of skilled workers, instead of devoting the whole of their energies 
to their own special tasks, spend a portion of their time in 
supervising and training the new hands. The result of all these 
efforts has been not only to enable many more women to be 
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employed, but materially to increase the output. Indeed, 
rapidly are women being absorbed in war industries that a general 
feeling prevails in well-informed circles that before many months , 
are over every woman who wants industrial work, and can do it, 

will be able to find employment more particularly in connexion 

with one branch or other of munition work. The same may be 

said with regard to non-industrial occupations. 

Some people argue that, as far as industrial work is concerned, 
no very great displacement of men by women has occurred. All 
that has happened, they say, is the transference of women from 
one occupation to another and a more considerable employment 
of female labour in special industries, such as the engineering 
and metal, leather, tailoring, and boot and shoe trades and their 
kindred occupations. Admittedly, it is difficult to form any 
accurate estimate in the matter, and this difficulty is increased 
by the absence of official figures. Invited to make a statement 
on the matter, the President of the Board of Trade replied : ‘It 
is not possible to say to what extent the increase in the number 
of women employed has been due to women taking the place of 
men, as at the same time there has been an extension in the 
number employed in certain women’s occupations.’? On the 
other hand, we learn from the same authority that since the 
War began the number of women employed in industrial occupa- 
tions has increased by nearly 150,000, or roughly 6 per cent., 
while ‘ the substitution of women for men in clerical and com- 
mercial occupations is known to be considerable,’ a statement 


endorsed by the fact that, during the thirteen months ended ; 
October 15, the Labour Exchanges alone had placed 342,242 \ 
women in employment. t 
Table Showing Number of Women over 17 Years of Age' placed from the 8 
Ordinary Register in the Undermentioned Occupations during the 0 
Thirteen Months ended October 15, 1915. t 
Trade or Occupational Group Number Placed Cc 
Insured Occupations. f 
Engineering. ‘ . : . . 19,198 
Cabinet-making, ete. ; ; : ‘ ; 157 8 
Making of Vehicles ; ‘ . F 566 i 
Uninsured Occupations. r 
Manufacture of metals, metal goods. : 7,402 k 
Textiles : 4 
Cotton . 4 . ‘ ; : . 14,001 f 
Wool and aneiel : ‘ : . : 3,544 
Silk, flax, linen, etc. . , . : : 11,176 c 
Dress : ( 
Boot and shoe workers . : . , 1,045 c 
Tailoresses  . ‘ ; ; . 7,428 I 
Dressmakers and — : . i 6,876 t 
Others . ° ‘ ; , ‘ , . 14, 268 





. Parliamentary “Debates, Official Report, October 14, “1915. 
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Trade or Occupational Group Number Placed 
Conveyance of men, goods, etc. . : , 4,429 
Agriculture . ; : ; = : : 11,762 
Paper, prints, etc. ; ; : : : 5,833 
Wood, furniture, etc. . . : 2,219 
Chemicals, explosives, oil, grease, ote. ; : 9,240 
Brick, cement, pottery, etc. . : ‘ : 1,573 
Food, tobacco, drink, and lodging: 

Bread, biscuit, etc., makers ; : : 2,517 
Waitresses. ; , F : : 8,495 
Tobacco mannieavens : ; é 869 
Others (jam, cocoa, iain ete, manu- 

facture) . r ; ; ; : 13,719 
Skins, leather, hair, oe F ; ; , 4,879 
Precious metals, jewels, etc. . : ; : 2,587 
Commercial and clerical occupations. ; 14,065 
Domestic service : 

Laundry and washing service. ; ; 19,074 
Others: Indoor (in hotels, etc.) . ; : 31,094 
», (in private houses) . P 15,128 

Outdoor (charwomen, day servants, 
etc.) = : ‘ é 86,652 
Shop assistants - : : ; 5,959 
Government and professional ° . , 5,799 
All others ; : : : ; : ‘ 10,688 
Total : : : ; ? . 342,242 


Whatever view may be taken of the matter as regards 
industrial occupations, there can be no doubt that a steady and 
increasing displacement of men by women has taken place in 
non-industrial occupations. Exactly how far the movement will 
go no one can say; a good deal depends on the length of the 
War and the number of men required for the New Armies; but 
that it is destined to extend very far beyond its present dimen- 
sions there can be no doubt whatever. From the very beginning 
of the War, men engaged in clerical and commercial occupations 
have enlisted in large numbers, and since Lord Derby’s scheme 
came into being thousands of additional recruits have been drawn 
from these sources. In some cases older men or men unfit for 
service have taken their places, but the majority of the vacant 
positions have been filled by women. In the Government De- 
partments a large proportion of what are known as minor posts, 
hitherto occupied by men, have long since passed into the hands 
of women, and the view is entertained in certain quarters of 
female activity that women may yet enter the higher positions 
of the Civil Service. As far as clerical work goes, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the India Office, and the Board of Agri- 
culture are all utilising the assistance of women, while in the 
Post Office women have replaced men as sorters, telegraphists, 
telephonists, collectors, and postmen. Practically the whole of 
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the clerical work in the new Department of Munitions is done 

by women, subject to the supervision and instruction by male 
officials of long standing. Similar changes have taken place in 
the offices under the control of local authorities. 

In banks and insurance offices women clerks were employed, 
to a limited extent, before the War. Now, however, the employ- 
ment of women in both these branches of business is general 
throughout the country. In most cases women employed for the 
period of the War have replaced men who have joined one or 
other of the fighting forces ; in others, as in banks doing business 
with military men, where fresh departments have been opened 
necessitating large additions to the original staffs, women have 
been taken on to meet the demands of new business. The ages 
of the new female clerks vary between 20 and 30; some, however, 
are older, others younger: much depends on the nature of the 
post to be filled. Iam often asked how the selection is made, a 
difficult question to answer as requirements differ according to 
district and employment. I can, however, say that every care 
is taken to observe traditions, and while merit plays the more 
important part, the suitability of applicants is very carefully 
considered. 

So far the supply has easily met the demand, every vacancy 
bringing with it a fairly long list of inquiries, some from women 
of University education, others from women possessing a com- 
mercial training, while not a few women have entered the com- 
petition and been successful without any business experience at 
all. In many instances preference has been given to relatives of 
the existing staff or to daughters of retired servants ; other sources 
of supply are the Civil Service Commission, the Labour Ex- 
changes, and the Trade and Technical Schools. In view, how- 
ever, of the further inroads now being made in the ranks of young 
men engaged in Government departments, municipal offices and 
business houses, for recruiting purposes, a very large number of 
additional vacancies may soon be expected. 

In order to be prepared to meet any possible shortage in 
the supply of substitutes when the time arrives to fill these 
vacancies the Home Secretary, on October 16, appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the conditions of clerical and commercial 
employment with a view to advising the Government as to what 
steps should be taken ‘by the employment of women or other- 
wise,’ to replace men withdrawn from these occupations for ser- 
vice in the military forces. That Committee, over which Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth presided, has now reported, and few persons, 
if any, will be inclined to oppose their ruling, that if the business 
community and indeed the country itself are to avoid a situation 
of considerable gravity in the near future, no time must be lost 
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‘in mobilising the reserves of possible clerical labour and 
especially of woman labour.’ 

The Committee give 300,000 as the number of men of military 
age engaged in clerical work in England and Wales, but nothing 
js said about Ireland or Scotland, and the omission seems to call 
for some explanation in view of the wider ground covered by the 
terms of reference. Nor is it clear whether this figure represents 
the number of men of military age engaged in these occupations 
at the beginning of the War or whether the reference is to the 
position at the date the report was signed and circulated. 
Taking the more limited field, England and Wales, as their guide, 
and leaving unexplained the question of date, the Committee 
infer, and no doubt correctly, that ‘ one half and possibly more of 
the total number’ will be available for military service. But 
if the uncertainty with regard to the premises makes it difficult 
for the public to form any accurate estimate as to the number 
of substitutes that will be required, there is no doubt the Com- 
mittee are right in their conclusion that the number will be very 
large. 

= the facts cited in the previous pages it will be seen that 
the number of men above the military age, and women trained 
in clerical work, unemployed at the beginning of the war, must 
now be very greatly reduced. Side by side with this reduction is 
the knowledge that many lads doing men’s work in connexion 
with clerical occupations will by lapse of time soon become eligible 
for the Army. ‘Two classes, and two classes alone, therefore, 
remain from which vacancies can be filled—sailors and soldiers 
previously employed in clerical work invalided out of the services, 
and women without clerical experience and not at present em- 
ployed. With regard to the first of these classes the Committee 
offers what seems to me a very pertinent suggestion, namely that 
all invalided men should be returned as quickly as possible to civil 
employment. Pending, however, a decision on this matter they 
are of opinion that ‘the bulk of the substitutes must be drawn 
from the ranks of women not at present employed.’ And with 
this finding all who have studied the question will be in accord. 

In these circumstances considerable interest attaches to the 
suggestions made in the Report for organising and training 
rapidly a supply of women clerks sufficient to meet the 
emergency. After stating that substitutes will be needed for 
many different types of work some of which will be of a routine 
or mechanical character, the Committee proceed to say that 
“women of intelligence and education will be required to fill 
openings of a kind involving a considerable degree of responsi- 
bility.’ Accordingly, they recommend that every effort should 

* November 9. 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 4 vu 
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be made to attract this class of woman and make a special appeal 
to women who have passed through the Secondary Schools and 
Universities, and women who have had other educational advan- 
tages, to take this opportunity of rendering national service. 
Mention is also wisely made of the possibilities thus afforded to 
wives and relatives of men serving in the New Armies whose 
pay and allowances are inadequate to meet their domestic 
responsibilities. 

Obviously, no very elaborate commercial training could be 
attempted in the time available, but the Committee believe, and 
their belief is founded on a conference with business men of con- 
siderable experience, that ‘a short whole-time training, lasting 
from one to two months, will go some way towards familiarising 
women with business routine and business requirements.’ To 
bring about this result the Home Secretary has addressed a letter 
to the Lord Mayors and Mayors of County Boroughs in England 
and Wales and to the Chairman of County Councils, in which the 
following passage occurs : 


The Committee recommend that arrangements for organising the supply 
and training of substitutes should be made locally in each commercial 
centre, and that for this purpose a body should be formed in each district 
which would be representative of the local education authority and of the 
commerce of the district. Such a body might take the form either of a 
sub-committee of the education committee reinforced by representatives of 
business firms, and other interests involved, or a special committee 
appointed ad hoc or any other form which may seem best adapted to local 


arrangements. It will be desirable that the local body should include 
women members. 


Consultation and co-operation are essential for the success of 
the scheme and the local committees are reminded of the necessity 
of linking up with the Labour Exchanges. Nor has the matter 
of private enterprise been forgotten, and the Home Secretary 
points out in his letter that ‘ it will probably be desirable to take 
into account the work being done by local private agencies for 
giving commercial training and to encourage them to work in co- 
ordination with the local committees or at any rate on similar 
lines.’ Indeed, co-ordination in this respect is very necessary if 
friction is to be avoided. For instance should the local com- 
mittees fix too low a fee for the tuition (and fees, of course, will 
be paid, for the scheme is to be self-supporting), the private 
agencies would obviously be placed at a disadvantage unless able 
to make up the difference by extending the period of training 
or giving more individual attention. Again, I understand that 
some local committees, which have already started work, are 
sending their agents round to obtain orders from employers and 
that already an association of assurance companies has placed a 
large order with one committee on the understanding that the 
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women trained to fill their vacancies should receive instruction 
from a special syllabus. While agreeing that it is only fair for 
the pupils to know beforehand that if they prove themselves 
efficient they will find posts awaiting them, I suggest that a better 
plan would be for the employers to go to the committees and not 
the committees to the employers. I fear the present system is 
likely to lead to difficulty, it is sure to lead to competition, and in 
a case of this kind anything like competition should be carefully 
avoided. I have not space to deal with the kind of training sug- 
gested by the Committee for general clerical work, but I may 
perhaps say that the period is not supposed to extend beyond a 
month. As to the Committee’s observations with regard to the 
training necessary for shorthand-typists I shall have something 
to say later on. 

In the distributing trades, wholesale and retail, the displace- 
ment of men by women is very marked. In many shops the 
salesman has disappeared altogether, even the shopwalker has 
gone, but so far women have not been employed to any great 
extent in the heavy trades, nor have they yet, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, been given positions of responsibility over 
men. The female lift-attendant is everywhere, women com- 
missionaires are now employed at several of the principal shops 
and stores, and much of the cleaning formerly done by outside 
porters is now performed by women. At the bookstalls boys 
have given place to girls, and girls are replacing boys as 
messengers and pages. In clubs and hotels the domestic staff is 
mainly supplied by women, no man of military age and fit for 
service, other than subjects of neutral States, being employed. 
Women are making their appearance as conductors on trams 
and motor omnibuses. They are also driving motor lorries 
and delivery vans, and although, at any rate in the Metropolis, 
they have not yet been placed in control of taxi-cabs, 
in many cases they have taken the place of chauffeurs as drivers 
of private cars. Some local authorities have even gone so far as 
to accept the services of women as street sweepers. On the 
railways, female ticket collectors and examiners are the rule 
rather than the exception. At country stations women are doing 
porters’ work, and at main stations girls are acting in various 
ways as platform attendants. 

Last summer farmers readily took advantage of the offers 
made by women and girls to assist in gathering in the harvest, 
and before next spring, if rumour tells truly, we may expect to 
see female labour very generally employed in agricultural work of 
all descriptions. The other day I came across an inquiry for a 
‘ farmeress,’ while the Minister of Agriculture recently observed 
that ‘ he had seen women ploughing in the West of England.’ 
4D2 
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In dairy work, more particularly in milking and cheese-making, 
there are excellent openings for women. ‘A capable girl,’ said 
a Midland dairy instructress at the recent London Dairy Show, 
‘living in can earn from 30/. to 501. a year, living out 601. to 
1201., with allowances in the way of milk, butter, coal, and light.’ 
Provision has been made in one of the English counties for train- 
ing women in milking and dairy work, and it is expected that 
this movement will extend throughout the country, so that it may 
soon be possible to release some of the young men now employed 
on dairy farms, and to replace them by trained women. An 
instance of what women can do was quoted the other day by a 
Somerset dairy-farmer. ‘Two girls. well educated, and of good 
family, qualified for farm work. They are now living in a cottage 
in Shropshire and working for a neighbouring farmer. They are 
a great success, and are earning from 15s. to 11. each per week.’ 
A society has been started for the purpose of promoting the em- 
ployment of women in agriculture, and a number of landowners 
and farmers have very generously come forward and undertaken 
to have women trained in practical work on the land. The head 
of this movement is Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P., and it need hardly 
be said that no more happy choice could have been made. 

The shortage of doctors and the falling-off in the numbers of 
male students at the various hospitals have provided new openings 
for women in connexion with medicine. In the last six years 
the annual entry of students at the London (Royal Free Hospital) 
School of Medicine for Women has ranged from thirty-five to 
sixty. This session 110 new students have entered the school. 
Apart, however, from general practice there are certain well- 
defined directions, we are reminded by the Lancet, where women 
can meet with congenial occupations, assured income and oppor- 
tunities for the recognition of their scientific work, such as the 
superintendence of children’s clinics, the inspection of child-life, 
the treatment of diseases of children and women, and practice 
overseas, more especially in India. With the further advance 
of Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme, a fresh sphere of employment 
presents itself for women in connexion with hospital work. 
Hitherto the duties of clerks, storekeepers, dispensers, and cooks 
at military hospitals have been carried out by men. In future 
these duties will be performed by women in all cases where the 
man is of military age and fit for service. Applicants for these 
posts do not require to possess first-aid or nursing certificates, but 
they must be members of the Voluntary Aid Detachment of the 
Red Cross Society. Dispensers have to be fully qualified, and 
cooks possess the necessary experience. Clerks are not required 
to have a knowledge either of shorthand or typewriting, but must 
be prepared to make themselves generally useful in the routine 
work of the hospital. There are no age limitations. Except in 
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the case of cooks, who will receive three meals a day, the new 
women helpers will be required to feed themselves, and a scheme 
of hostels is under consideration where board and lodging may be 
obtained at a reasonable charge. The women, as was the case 
with the men, will be under the control of the War Office. 

For some time past women attending the institutes under the 
control of the London County Council have been taught to mend 
their own children’s boots and shoes and do small jobs about the 
house, such as the reparation of blinds, doors, water and gas 
fittings, and electric bells. Since the War started the number 
of women attending these classes has, I understand, greatly 
increased, with the result that, in many homes in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, repairs that often depended upon the skili and 
time of the wage-earner are now readily and easily carried out by 
wives or daughters, as the case may be. Young women have 
also been trained at the Trade and Technical Schools to fill various 
callings in connexion with commercial and business life, and 
lately, to meet the new demands for female helpers, additional 
schools have been opened. Again, the services of women who 
have retired from the teaching profession are being requisitioned 
to meet the expected shortage of male teachers as the result of 
enlistment. 

But not only has the War provided an incentive to women’s 
work on a scale never dreamt of in times of peace, it has caused 
women, more particularly those engaged in new occupations, to 
realise, as they have never done before, their own capacity. 
Whether, in some callings they have entered,women are not doing 
a little too much and working excessive hours is a phase of the 
movement that requires watching. This matter has not escaped 
the notice of Parliament, and has engaged the attention of those 
members who devote themselves specially to problems connected 
with the social welfare of the working classes. Not many weeks 
ago, the Minister of Munitions was invited to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Women possessing industrial as well as medical know- 
ledge to advise and assist his department. The inquiry was based 
on the ground that women employed in munition works, if they 
were to maintain their health and efficiency, required to be pro- 
tected against the dangers and complications arising from ex- 
haustion, overstrain, and unhealthy conditions. The Minister, 
however, was able to satisfy the House of Commons that the 
points raised had already received his attention, for he had 
appointed a Committee on Industrial Fatigue on which were 
sitting two women possessing special experience in matters of this 
kind. This Committee had made proposals to him with respect 
to fatigue arising from continuous work and Sunday labour, and 
these proposals were under consideration. One would like to 
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suggest that the scope of the Committee’s labours be extended so 
as to include other occupations in which women are employed 
in connexion with work for the War. Neither the causes of 
public health, public utility, or public economy, can be assisted 
by allowing women to work too hard. 

To return, however, to the question of capacity. Before the 
War women were employed in the engineering trades, but their 
work was almost entirely confined to manual operations and the 
manipulation of automatic tools requiring little skill and no 
physical strength: in other words, to what is called repetition 
work. Recent events, however, have widened their opportunities 
in this respect, and, as the editor of the Engineer * observes in 
the course of an interesting article on the subject, ‘ some of the 
most delicate operations, necessitating the exercise of great skill 
and high intelligence,’ are now undertaken by women. dn 
support of this contention he cites the case of a screwing opera- 
tion, in which it was customary to rough the thread out with 
the tool and then to finish it off with taps. ‘Some trouble having 
arisen owing to the wearing of the taps, the women of their own 
initiative did away with the second operation and are now 
accurately chasing the threads to gauge with the tool alone.’ 
Women are also carrying out the arduous process of forging, and, 
“with the possible exception of the heaviest tools—and their 
inability to work even these has yet to be established—have shown 
themselves quite capable of performing operations hitherto exclu- 
sively carried out by men.’ Dealing with the same question, the 
engineering correspondent of the Daily Telegraph* expresses a 
similar opinion. After pointing out that employers before the 
War were ready enough to utilise the labour of women in fuse- 
making and light electrical work, but declined to entrust them 
with heavy machine tools, he goes on to say that the experiment 
has been tried in the Midlands and on the Clyde, and that in each 
case the results have exceeded expectations. ‘The women do 
their work with an exactitude, thoroughness, and conscientious- 
ness that could not be excelled, and in one factory, where the 
workers consist entirely of women, the output from the machines 
has far surpassed that for which they were designed.’ 

And this brings me to the question of wages, always a thorny 
subject and one not easy to deal with without going into details. 
This one can hardly do in an article of this kind. I must there- 
fore confine my observations to broad principles, and chief 
amongst these is that of ‘equal pay for equal work.’ From the 
testimony quoted and the evidence given it is clear that women 
employed in the engineering trades can and do perform opera- 
tions that before the War were undertaken exclusively by men.. 

* August 20. * September 27. 
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This fact, however, does not, of necessity, imply that the woman 
gives the same output as the man or that her work is done in the 
same time. To prove equal work not only must the woman be 
engaged upon the same operation as the man, she must also give 
the same output and in the same time. Where this combination 
is shown to exist, it follows conclusively that the work of the 
woman is equa! to that of the man, and to equal work the natural 
and necessary corollary is equal pay. Where, however, the 
woman’s work fails in either of these particulars, any claim for 
man’s pay cannot, in my opinion, succeed. It is also clear from 
the same testimony and the same evidence that a factory staffed 
since the War solely by women can and does turn out the same 
amount of material as was the case before the War when the same 
factory was staffed solely by men. But no mention is made of 
time or the number of women employed. Yet these are matters 
which primarily affect the wages bill. If the output be the same 
and the wages bill not increased in spite of extra time or the extra 
hands employed, undoubtedly the same amount of money that 
was expended in wages in the case of the men should also be 
expended in the case of the women. Any other course would 
mean that the employer was taking unfair advantage of the 
change in personnel to cheapen production.°® 

It was doubtless to prevent anything of this kind occurring, 
as well as to maintain the rates of pay for skilled work in the 
engineering trades, that caused the men, when agreeing to the 
introduction of women for the period of the War, to insist upon 
recognition by employers of the principle involved in ‘ equal pay 
for equal work.’ ‘To this principle’ Miss Mary Macarthur,’ 
whose knowledge and experience in regard to all matters con- 
nected with the employment of women need no demonstration 
from me, tells us ‘ lip service, at any rate, was given on all sides, 
and it was affirmed in the Crayford Agreement in November 1914, 
in the Shell and Fuses Agreement in March 1915, and in a modi- 
fied form in the famous Treasury agreement.’ And she adds, 
‘the principle was supposed to find legal expression and legisla- 
tive sanction in the Munition Act, but here its only safeguard is 
found in the somewhat vaguely-expressed phrase, Section 2-5, 
that the ‘‘ admission of semi-skilled or female labour shall not 
affect adversely the rates customarily paid for the job.’’ ’ * 

Addressing a deputation of women on the subject last April, 
the President of the Board of Trade indicated that the Govern- 
ment intended to follow the practice usual in private industry. 
‘In the replacing of men by women,’ he said, ‘ we have provided 

* This argument is used without prejudice to wages having risen since the 


War. 
7 Woman member of the Munitions Supply Committee. 


* Daily News and Leader, October 26. 
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that under Government contract the same piece rates are to be 
paid for women as for men, but in regard to time rates no special 
conditions have been laid down.’ Since that date, however, the 
Munitions Labour Supply Committee have had the whole matter 
under their consideration, and a few weeks ago they made certain 
recommendations to the Government. These recommendations 
the Government accepted, and decided not only to adopt them in 
the munition factories for which they were directly responsible, 
but to commend them to other employers engaged in similar work. 

Under the new regulations women employed in munition 
factories and workshops under Government control, if they have 
reached the age of eighteen years, and are employed on time and 
on work customarily done by men, will receive 1l. a week, 
* reckoned on the usual working hours of the district in question 
for men in engineering establishments.’ In the case of women 
doing work ordinarily performed by fully skilled tradesmen, the 
women will be paid the time rates of the men whose work 
they undertake. Overtime and night-shift and Sunday and holi- 
day allowances payable to men are also to be paid to women. If 
prevented from working owing to breakdown, air-raid, or other 
cause beyond their control, the women are to be paid for the 
time lost. 

Other changes have reference to piecework and premium- 
bonus systems. In neither case are women to work these systems 
until they are sufficiently qualified, but in the matter of shells 
the period of qualification should not, as a rule, exceed three to 
four weeks. Women employed on piecework will be paid the 
same piecework prices as are paid to men. This has always been 
the case,.and can hardly therefore be regarded as a new regula- 
tion. Where women are engaged on premium-bonus systems, 
the time allowed for a job is to be that usually allowed to men for 
the same job, and the earnings of the women are to be based on 
the man’s time rate. But where the job in question has not 
hitherto been done ‘on piecework or premium-bonus system 
in the establishment, the piecework price or the time allowed is 
to be based on a similar job previously done by men, on piece- 
work or premium-bonus system as the case may be. Again, in 
cases where there are no data from previous operations to enable 
the parties to arrive at a piecework price or time to be allowed, 
the price or the time to be allowed is to be so adjusted ‘ that the 
women shall receive the same percentage over the time rate of 
the class of man customarily employed on the job, as such man 
would have received had he undertaken the job on piecework or 
premium-bonus system as the case may be.’ 

Piecework prices and premium-bonus basis times are to be fixed 
by mutual agreement between the employer and the woman or 
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women who perform the work, but this provision relates to in- 
dividual adjustments, and must not be held to prejudice the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. On piecework every woman’s time 
rate will be guaranteed irrespectively of her piecework earnings. 
On premium-bonus systems a woman’s time rate will in all cases 
be paid. Overtime and night-shift and Sunday and holiday 
allowances are to be paid to women employed on piecework or pre- 
mium-bonus system ‘on the same conditions as now prevail in 
the case of men in the district in question for timework.’ Piece- 
work prices and premium-bonus time allowances, after they have 
been established, must not be altered unless the means or method 
of manufacture are changed. It only remains to be said that the 
principle upon which the recommendations proceed is that on 
systems of payment by results, ‘ equal payment shall be made to 
women as to men for an equal amount of work done.’ 

These changes mark a distinct advance on the Government 
programme as laid down by the President of the Board of Trade 
last April. As Miss Macarthur says, they are ‘an attempt to 
apply in practice the theory of equal wage for equal work.’ It 
must, however, be remembered that these recommendations are 
only mandatory in those munition factories for which the Govern- 
ment are directly responsible. Similarly with regard to the ll. a 
week. Unfortunately an erroneous impression got abroad that 
the Government had fixed a general minimum wage for all women 
engaged in the production of munitions. The report was the 
more unfortunate as it gave rise to expectations which the 
Government had no intention to realise ; at least that is the only 
conclusion to draw from the official contradiction made by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons.’ Where, however, 
the recommendations are adopted, a time wage of 1l. for a 
normal working week will be guaranteed to all women, of 
eighteen years of age and over, learning to do any part of a 
job previously done by men, or employed on piecework or 
premium-bonus system, in cases where their earnings fail to 
reach the standard amount. 

In railway employment efforts have also been made in the 
direction of equal pay for equal work, and last August an under- 
standing was come to between the railway companies of Great 
Britain and the National Union railwaymen by which the com- 
panies agreed that ‘the pay of women employed in grades in 
which they were not employed prior to August 1914, shall, for 
the duration of the War, be the minimum pay of the grade.’ Not 
long afterwards a number of women employed in cleaning railway 
carriages declined to work the same number of hours as the men 


* October 28. 
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they were replacing in order to qualify for the same rate of pay, 
I do not pretend to any knowledge with regard to the merits of 
the case, but I have no hesitation in saying that it would be better 
for these women to work fewer hours for less money than be 
placed in a position which apparently carries with it the condi- 
tion, at any rate on the part of the employer, that to secure the 
same rate of wages the women must work the same number of 
hours as the men. A far better working arrangement is that 
suggested by the London County Council regarding the employ- 
ment of women conductors on the Council’s tramcars. If their 
suggestion be adopted, the same principle will be in force as in 
the arrangement with the railways, but instead of the women 
being compelled to work the men’s hours to get the men’s pay, 
they wil! be paid proportionately for the time worked, at a rate 
equivalent to the present minimum daily rate of pay of male 
conductors with the usual increments according to length of 
service. They will also receive the War bonus of 3s. a week. 

In business houses and in clerical work generally, it has been 
the custom to pay women less than men. Nor does a woman 
entering non-industrial occupations expect to get the same wages 
asaman. Everything depends on the kind of work the employer 
requires and the nature of the services the woman renders. 
Moreover it should always be remembered that in dealing with 
rates of wages, especially in clerical work, matters such as train- 
ing and continuity of service have to be taken into considera- 
tion. For instance, while an employer may reasonably count 
upon retaining a man’s services as long as his health lasts and the 
chances of promotion are good, with a woman the position is 
different : the employer has always to face the fact that sooner or 
later marriage may end her business career. 

The question of wages in clerical occupations has not been lost 
sight of by the Home Office Committee, and, as was the case 
with the Munition Labour Supply Committee, the Report makes 
it clear that the employment of women ‘brought in to act as 
substitutes during the present emergency under the scheme sug- 
gested is intended to be temporary, for the period of the War 
only.’ An obvious difficulty, however, attaches to the possibility 
of an over-supply of women substitutes, and, with this end in 
view, the Home Secretary has impressed upon the local com- 
mittees the importance of avoiding any risk ‘ of depressing wages 
below a fair rate by bringing into the market a greater number 
of workers than is needed.’ So far, so good, but I would point 
out that while the local committees can, and no doubt will, exer- 
cise a useful discretion as regards supply, they will find it difficult 
to place the same restrictions on the activities of private agencies. 
The Committee also follow the line taken by the Ministry of 
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Munitions as to the principle of ‘ equal pay for equal work,’ and 
suggest ‘ that in the present emergency the scale of wages payable 
to women should, as far as circumstances permit, and as the 
work deputed to them reasonably justifies, be based on the rate 
of wages paid to the men who have been engaged in similar 
duties.’ But while the Ministry of Munitions can command, the 
local committees, set up for the purpose of working the Home 
Office scheme, have no control over employers. In these cir- 
cumstances the suggestion made in the Report, while it may serve 
its purpose as a concession to Trade Union intervention, can in 
reality make no possible difference with regard to the terms of 
employment. As a matter of fact, things in this respect should 
right themselves. The female clerks trained by local committees 
will be required mainly to replace junior male clerks, and their 
wages may be expected to range, on entry, from 20s. to 30s. a 
week, with the usual increments as time passes on. In other 
words, they will receive the same emoluments as male clerks on 
probation, and, like them, proceed gradually on the upward scale. 
Where women replace men of more experience it may be assumed 
that their wages will approximate in similar proportion to the 
wages of the men displaced. In any event care must be taken 
to see that the payments to women do not interfere with the 
scale of payments allowed by employers to men who have enlisted. 
I do not say women of high attainments will not be required in 
clerical occupations, but I join issue with the Committee on the 
statement that women are likely to be wanted in any numbers to 
fill openings ‘ involving a considerable degree of responsibility.’ 

With regard to the distributing trades, from time to time 
movements have been promulgated for the purpose of raising -the 
wages of women but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
women who have replaced men in these callings are receiving 
satisfactory pay, and there has been no concerted effort to compel 
employers to give them men’s rates, although I believe in some 
cases this is done. 

Complaints, however, have been made that the wages paid to 
some of the temporary women clerks employed in the Govern- 
ment departments do not compare favourably with the rates paid 
for similar work outside. Nor is the case met by the fact that 
the Government are not only paying the women they engage 
but are also paying the salaries of the men for the time displaced. 
Many business houses, banks, and insurance offices are doing 
the same thing. In connexion with the pay of young women in 
the Government service I recall an incident which occurred when 
the late Mr. Fawcett was Postmaster-General some thirty-three 
years ago. At that time the employment of girls in the postal 
service was in its initial stage. One morning Mr. Fawcett, who 
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always took a kindly interest in the welfare of Post Office em. 
ployees, inquired of Miss Smith, one of the few women then on 
the permanent staff, how the work suited the health of the girls 
under her charge. Her reply revealed much ; it was to the effect 
that the health of the girls would become much better if their 
salaries allowed of their dining more frequently. 

My own experience in the matter of women’s work has only 
been on the clerical side, but I have no hesitation in saying that 
taken as a whole, whether for accuracy, patience, or assiduity, 
women are to be preferred to men. As a rule I have found 
managers of banks and insurance offices to whom I have talked 
on the matter well satisfied with the women clerks in their 
employ, and this notwithstanding that the work in many cases 
has to be further subdivided, and that it often requires the ser- 
vices of three women to perform the work formerly done by two 
men. 

Opinions differ as to whether or not it is better to set apart 
a room for the exclusive use of female clerks, or to mix them up 
with the men. Where only a few women are employed perhaps 
the latter plan is the better, but I am inclined to think, and in 
this view I am supported by many heads of' large corporations, 
that where numbers of young women are employed in the same 
building as men it is better for the female clerks to work apart. 
An excellent example of organisation in this respect is that of the 
Munitions Ministry. There everything goes like clockwork. So 
many young women are placed under the superintendence of ‘an 
older woman, the whole staff being under the control of a few 
permanent officials. In this way a kind of general training may 
be said to be always in progress, with the result that, as time 
goes on, greater proficiency is attained and no waste of time or 
energy takes place. 

A woman, unlike a man, does not always trust to her memory, 
she makes a note, with the result that things are not forgotten. 
She is also more methodical and more careful of her time, and 
does not get behind with her work. For sorting and filing a 
woman’s services are invaluable, but I would suggest to typists 
and stenographers that more is required of them than the mere 
act of typing and taking down a letter. It is too often supposed 
that typing is nothing more than a mechanical act. This is not 
so. Training and education enter the profession of a typist just 
as they do in any other profession. And so it is with steno- 
graphers. A woman who cannot take down accurately or tran- 
scribe her notes without mistakes is of little use in business life. 
Speed is nothing like so necessary as accuracy and an attentive 

mind. And here let me say that the training for shorthand 
typists suggested by the Home Office Committee leaves much to 
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be desired; it will, I am afraid, if carried into effect, tend to 
flood the market with inexperienced women. The average time 
taken by women to learn shorthand thoroughly and to typewrite 
from dictation is six months. What the Committee propose is a 
full-time course extending over eight or ten weeks. This period, 
jn their opinion, should ‘ enable suitable students to attain to a 
serviceable degree of skill in both shorthand and typewriting.’ 
And they add, ‘some instruction in office routine’ may be use- 
fully introduced at the same time. It is, I think, unfortunate 
that so valuable a Report should have been marred by so crude a 
proposal. 

It is often said that young women do not take the same 
interest in their occupations as men, that they are more frivolous, 
and allow their thoughts to wander from the work in hand. This 
is not the experience of the heads of departments where women 
have been introduced to take the place of men. The general 
opinion is, and I do not speak without knowledge, that the woman 
who has entered business since the War began takes her position 
seriously ; even the younger women seem to regard their new 
life as carrying with it responsibilities which necessitate close 
attention and careful thought. I do not say that the failings of 
women do not come out in business girls in the same way as the 
failings of men, but as far as my inquiries go, and I have taken 
care to make them as wide as possible, the women who have 
replaced men in clerical work are a steady, earnest, and well- 
disciplined class. There are, however, two points in which 
women are not the equal of men. They have not the man’s 
initiative, and cannot work long hours; at hurried work they are 
also at a disadvantage. But taking women’s work as a whole, 
and provided it is not of too strenuous a kind, it may, I think, 
safely be said that the majority of women are quite up to the 
standard of the majority of men. 

And this brings me to what perhaps is the most important 
problem of all. What will happen after the War? Will the 
woman, who has been doing man’s work and doing it well, be 
content to relinquish her post and return to her occupation, that 
is assuming she had an occupation, of pre-War days, and if 
she be content to make the change, will her employer be willing 
to release her? Discussing the first of these matters with a lady 
holding decided pro-suffrage views, she brushed aside any fore- 
bodings I might have had on the subject, by asserting at once that 
‘of course every Woman now occupying a man’s place will give it 
up when the man comes back.’ Her reply, however, if I may 
venture to say so, does not touch the real issue. I can well under- 
stand, and believe that if an employer promised to keep a place 
open for a man, should he return, the employer will redeem his 
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promise. I am also aware that Schedule II. of the Munitions of 
War Act, among other matters, provides that ‘in any readjust- 
ment of staff which may have to be effected after the War priority 
of employment will be given to workmen in the owners’ employ- 
ment at the beginning of the War who have been serving with 
the Colours, or who were in the owners’ employment when the 
establishment became a controlled establishment.’ But my point 
is not what will happen if the man returns, but rather what will 
happen if he does not return. What will then be the woman’s 
position? Will the employer dismiss her for the sole purpose of 
taking on a man? I do not think so. Neither do I see any 
logical reason for the woman resigning her post. On the other 
hand I see very good reasons for her remaining where she is. 

Many men whose places have been kept open have already 
fallen on the field of battle, others are incapacitated by wounds, 
and the number of casualties is increasing daily. Then again, a 
large percentage of men, who before the War were ready enough 
to follow indoor occupations, will have no desire to return to the 
counter or the desk. I refer more particularly to single men, as 
for obvious reasons married men may have no alternative. In- 
deed, the possibility of many young men not returning has not 
been lost sight of by the managers of business houses, banks, 
and insurance offices, and not a few of the ‘ temporary ’ women 
assistants and women clerks are destined for the permanent staff 
when peace is concluded. And it is the same with the distribut- 
ing trades. For instance, men who have faced the perils of war, 
and endured for two or three years in succession the life in the 
trenches, are hardly likely to return to the draper’s shop. When 
these men enlisted they left behind for ever the effeminate duties 
of measuring out yards of silk and satin and unwinding ribbons 
and laces. Ninety years ago last month an editorial note in the 

Sunday Times observed ‘ That the sedentary, or rather station- 
ary, business of shops is not very generally entrusted to women. 
Why should men intrude at all into modes of industry which those 
of the other sex are equally capable of exercising? It is a sort of 
robbery of destitute females.’ My own views on this subject so 
entirely agree with these sentiments that to me it is gratifying 

to find that a reform, which the Crimean and South African Wars 
failed to secure, bids fair to be accomplished at the close of the 
present one. I do not, of course, mean that no man will be, or 

ought to be, employed in the drapery business. For heavy work 
they are essential, and will remain so, but as a career for young 
men I think one may safely say that its days are numbered. 

Some critic will probably ask, ‘ If, as you say, these men will 
not return to the desk or the counter, what occupations are they 
to follow?’ My answer is, they will emigrate. JI call to mind 
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what happened after the South African War, and history repeats 
itself. The conclusion of peace, in my opinion, will see a rapid 
rise in emigration statistics, and the rise will be a continuing one 
for some time tocome. If I might venture to make a suggestion, 
it is that the Government would do well to take time by the fore- 
lock and give this matter their prompt attention. Some joint 
understanding should be arrived at between the Home and 
Dominion Governments, some imperial scheme formulated. I use 
the word imperial in its broadest and correct sense, that of 
Empire. I warn the Government this is not a case of ‘ wait and 
see.’ Everything points to a period of emigration following 
close upon the War. Not only will the men wish for a freer 
atmosphere than is possible in the Homeland, they will desire 
to avoid the fall in wages that must inevitably come with the 
cessation of hostilities, they will desire to escape the burden of the 
heavy taxation which awaits this country no matter how complete 
the victory may be. And if a further incentive to emigration 
is wanted, it will be found in the imperial character of the War 
itself. The higher pay our oversea kinsmen are receiving for 
their services in the field is not likely to be lost upon the private 
soldier hailing from the British Isles. Countries that pay their 
soldiers so liberally may also be expected to pay men in civil 
ernployment on a similar scale. Then the openings on the land 
in the Dominions are practically unlimited and, if farming is a bit 
of a struggle in the early days, steady work and careful living 
ensures in the long run an eventide of contentment and success. 

On the other hand, that a large number of women will be 
displaced by men after the War goes without saying, and the 
question naturally arises what will become of the women thus 
thrown out of employment? Many, no doubt, will transfer 
themselves again to their old occupations, that is, assuming those 
occupations to be still in existence and that the women can 
arrange the wages problem to their satisfaction. But, even allow- 
ing for considerable absorption in this way, there must still 
remain a large surplus of women workers for whom no work will 
be available, and in this surplus will be found women who have 
been doing skilled work and receiving men’s pay. Will these 
women sit down with their hands before them and remain idle, 
or will they enter the open market by placing themselves in com- 
petition with men? For myself, I have no hesitation in saying 
they will choose the second alternative, even though it may result 
in an overcrowded labour market and the consequent dangers of 
unemployment and low wages. 

Nor do I see that the organisation of women workers on their 
own account will solve the difficulty ; in fact, a movement of that 
kind might bring them into conflict with the men’s unions. 
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Possibly matters might be assisted by joint action—namely, by 
men and women belonging to the same unions. This, at any rate, 
would obviate any difficulty arising from the clashing of interests, 
But be that as it may, women workers, both in skilled and un- 
skilled occupations, have come to stay, and the sooner this car- 
dinal fact is recognised by all concerned the sooner will the situa- 
tion right itself. To put the matter in other words, in business 
the male clerk of the future will have to compete with the female 
clerk, in the distributing trades the male assistant with the 
female assistant. And so it will be in industrial occupations. 
The whole economic position of labour will be changed after the 
War, and for that change both employers and employees should 
prepare themselves without delay. 

Nor must one forget that thousands of women have found an 
outlet for their energies in Red Cross work and kindred occupa- 
tions. With the cessation of these activities many, no doubt, will 
return to their place in the home or the hospital; on the other 
hand not a few will desire to find employment in otuer directions. 
How that employment can be secured is a problem yet to be 
faced. In many cases marriage will settle the difficulty ; another 
solution is emigration. Untrained women the Dominions do not 
want; but trained women are always welcome, and can find 
plenty of work to do in Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. 
Then there is the land at home. Much can be done in this 
direction by women with health and youth on their side, and who 
are not afraid of hard work. 

The question of women’s employment after the War needs the 
closest attention, not only of economists, but of the Government 
itself. And what I should like to propose is that an inquiry be 
undertaken by a Select Committee composed of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, that the reference be made as wide as 
possible, and the proceedings conducted in public and carried on 
from day to day. If this course were taken, I feel convinced 
that some at least of the difficulties touched upon in this article, 
and others that I have not been able to deal with, would be well 
on the road to solution when peace is proclaimed. 


CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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he 
ild ‘Last night in St. Stephen’s so wearily sitting, 
The member for Boreham sustained the debate; d 
an Some pitying spirit that near me was flitting ) 
Vouchsafed a sweet vision my pangs to abate. 
pal The mace and the Speaker—the House disappearing— 
ill My leather-clad bench is a thoroughbred horse; 
er ’Tis the whimpering cry of the foxhound I’m hearing, 
Ss. And my seat is a pigskin on Ranksborough Gorse. 
be ‘He’s away! I can hear the identical holloa, 
er Can feel my young thoroughbred strain down the ride; 
ot I can hear the dull thunder of hundreds that follow, 
id Can see my old comrades in life by my side. 
d. Do Idream? All around me I see the dead riding, 
ia And voices long silent re-echo with glee; 
I can hear the far wail of the Master’s vain chiding, 
0 As vain as the Norseman’s reproof to the sea. 
e ‘Vain indeed! For the bitches are racing before us, 
it Not a nose to the earth, not a stern in the air; 
And we know by the notes of that modified chorus 
° How straight we must ride if we wish to be there! 
h With a crash o’er the turnpike and onward I’m sailing, 
8 Released from the throes of that blundering mass 
n Which dispersed right and left as I topped the high railing 
a4 To shape my own course o’er the billowy grass. 


‘What, four of us only! Ah, is it a vision? 
ll Dear lost ones, how come ye with mortals to mix? 
Methought ye were roving the pastures Elysian, 
And between us there rolled the unjumpable Styx. 
Siay, stay but a moment, the grass fields are fading, 
And palsied obscurity frenzies my brain. 
Alas! through what sloughs and what ploughs we are wading 
To awake to the member for Boreham again!’ 


For a select few, still on this shore of time, the passing of Major 

Gilbert Stirling a few weeks since at Melton calls the roll of 

many pleasant memories. Major Stirling was, if I mistake not, 

the very last survivor of the male householders the writer dis- 

covered on joining the Melton Colony in 1875. I cherish 
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memories of his kindness and of a delightful lady who survives 
him, and still in my mind’s eye I see him on ‘ Ranksborough 
Ridge,’ riding a horse ‘ Brilliant Rascal,’ a horse faultless enough 
for the showyard at any time in any country. 

I have quite lost sight of ‘ the Capital of the Midlands’ in the 
years that have intervened, but in those days Melton had a 
sociology all its own, and I think, at a moment when men’s minds 
are gripped by the frightful prepossession of the greatest tragedy 
in human history, that it is worth while to indulge the reaction of 
‘the image of War without its guilt,’ and to day-dream in 
Bromley Davenport’s bright verses which: head this article, that 
still ‘all around me I see the dead riding.’ Others, and these, 
alas! the young and strong, are destined to dream this for what 
remains of their time, and with an incomparable sadness ; but 
Bromley Davenport’s ‘ Dream of an old Meltonian ’ blends de- 
lightfully with the unmatched enthusiasm for a purely British 
sport. Both the sport and the enthusiasm may be, and I think 
are, quite incapable of any rational analysis, but the enthusiasm 
is there in full measure, flowing over : 

Oh glory of youth; consolation of age; s‘.blimest of ecstasies under the 
sun ; 

Though the veteran may linger too long on the stage, yet he'll drink a 
last toast to a fox-hunting run. 

Dining one night at Ferneys House with George Whyte Mel- 
ville, I said ‘ Major, what is quite the high-water mark of human 
happiness?’ He said ‘ A’ good hunting run, and second only to 
that I reckon a bad hunting run.’ This also is worth recording, 
and I think it occurred the same evening. There was present a 
colossal being, the darling of the 10th Hussars, one Chicken 
Hartopp, of the staff of Lord Spencer in Ireland, and of Lord 
Northbrook in India. Monstrum horrendum, ingens, and the 
salt of the earth! I could fill a volume with reminiscences of 
this utterly lawless sabreur. Lawrence, the novelist of those 
days, discovered him, and he, with a dash of Charley Buller 
thrown in, was visualised in Guy Livingstone and many another 
book which we in those days found readable. Well! the Chicken 
said to our host ‘ I am tired of for ever singing ‘‘ John Peel,’’ can 
you not give us the words for another hunting song?’ The Major 
wrote, the same evening I think, and on half a sheet of paper, 
‘Drink, Puppy, Drink.’ A day or two later I was staying at 
Skeffington Vale with Horace Flower. The Chicken produced the 
manuscript after dinner, and insisted that I should there and then 
supply the music. I was perfectly guileless of music, but could 
strum just three chords, which had always given me pleasure, 
and to this primitive accompaniment of mine he sang the verses 
again and again, thumping my head with his prodigious knuckles 
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if my time got wrong. Such was my single musical improvisa- 
tion, and in this way was ‘ Drink, Puppy, Drink’ offered to the 
ages! ‘Truly it may be said of it that ‘its sound went out into 
all lands and the words unto the ends of the earth.’ It achieved 
the, at least temporary, supersession of ‘ John Peel.’ If anyone 
musical will take the score of ‘ Drink, Puppy, Drink,’ he will 
discover at the base of what music there is my chords of 
‘D Major.’ But a very little later this strange thing occurred. 
Lord Valentia, also of ‘The Tenth,’ was to be married on the 
morrow, and there was a vast farewell dinner of his friends at 
Willis’s Rooms. The Chicken, of course, was there, and pre- 
pared to sing his brand-new song, when lo! Lord Cole arose to 
sing it, and, if I mistake not, attributed the lines to the Cheshire 
poet Egerton Warburton. There was historic trouble after the 
Valentia dinner, not in any way arising from this plagiarism, but 
from sheer light-heartedness. It is even declared that the diners 
barricaded King Street and till all hours held the barriers against 
the police. Those were just the concluding days of the neo- 
Homeric Age in English history—an age that with the Chicken 
and Bay Middleton fitly expired in fulness of time. 

Edward Hartopp of Dalby Hall, Melton, should never have 
been allowed to leave Ireland, where indeed he returned to die. 
It is the most warm-hearted and sporting community in the 
world, and gentle and simple they all loved this vast ‘ Captain ’ 
—even though he had never declared himself on the great problem 
of ‘Home Rule.’ My earliest memory of him, he had taken Sion 
House in Meath and used to drive a coach to the meet, within the 
coach a brass band and drink unlimited. After the first fox had 
been accounted for, Sam Reynell being the Master, we rendez- 
voused around the coach, the band played, and strong drink 
flowed like water. Some people knew Lord Spencer, but they all 
knew his giant aide-de-camp. On one occasion—it was a ‘ first 
night’ at the Queen’s Theatre in Dublin—the piece fell so woful 
fiat that the audience inclined to be resentful. Happily some 
worthy in the pit espied ‘ Har-Topp’ in the recesses of a box. In 
a moment the house was full of noise and shouting ‘ Captain, a 
song! Captain, a song!’ Our friend rose to the occasion and said 
‘ Yes, if I have your permission to take my friend Captain Candy 
on the stage.’ This was done amidst an ecstasy of welcome and 
the two Captains sang ‘ Wigs on the Green,’ the entire audience 
roaring the chorus. Such was Spencer’s ‘ Chicken.’ Northbrook’s 
‘Chicken,’ transferred all reluctantly to India, cost, it was said, 
the Sirkar four additional guns in Holker’s salute. It came about 
in this way—perhaps someone yet survives an eye-witness of the 
scene. Holker, the Maharajah of Indore, was at Government 
House, after a great State dinner. The night was as one in 
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Tophet, and the conversation in the smoking-room had turned 
on the more favoured lands of ice and snow. Presently said 
Hartopp Sahib Bahadur of Holker ‘ Here is a heathen who knows 
nothing of ice except iced drinks ; we will do the best we can for 
him,’ and, picking Holker up in his vast clutch, he carried 
Buddha’s heir across the hall and deposited His Highness in the 
cold-storage room. Extra guns in the Indore salute were little 
enough to atone the outrage and head off another Mutiny ! 

And this too is a link with the mighty past of Jack Mytton, of 
Errington, and the Suttons that it may do no harm to note. In 
many smoking-rooms to-day in remote country houses is the 
engraving of Henry 3rd Marquis of Waterford jumping his horse 
over a five-barred gate in the dining-room at Loseby, five miles 
from Melton. This picture happened to be hanging in my rooms 
at Melton, and it caught the eye of one Earp, an old stud groom 
I had brought over from Kilfane in the Curraghmore country, 
where I had hunted the previous winter, and who had come in to 


talk about horses for next day. The old fellow said ‘ Yes! I was © 


a stable lad at Loseby for the Marquis, and I helped carry the 
gate in, and there I am holding up one end of the gate.’ Links, 
real links with the past, have always greatly interested me, 
probably an hereditary prepossession, for my grandfather’s father, 
an old country squire who lived at Cold Overton, a few miles from 
Melton, was born well over two centuries ago (1708), and had 
seen the funeral of the great Duke of Marlborough. The ‘ King 
of Melton ’ forty years since was Lord Wilton. Lord Wilton was 
born the last day of the eighteenth century, and though when I 
got there ‘ Wilton’s wonderful hands’ were badly crippled with 
gout, he was yet competing with the younger men even in 1875. 
A not less remarkable contemporary—indeed I think he was Lord 
Wilton’s senior—was Alexander Duncan of Knossington, and 
older than either by far was old Jack Russell, a parson from 
Devonshire who looked in at Melton, the guest of Lord Carring- 
ton. But I revert to Lord Wilton, who was perfectly delightful 
to us youngsters, and for whom I retain memories of almost 
reverential regard. Mr. Little Gillmour of Craig Millar and he 
were the very last of a great fox-hunting tradition. They had dis- 
covered in Melton in the pre-railway period of the Middle Ages a 
region of vast oxen pastures strongly enclosed, and they lived on 
into the evil days when their Elysian fields were gridironed and 
desecrated with the rails of the great north companies. After 
the coronation of Queen Victoria someone (its paternity is referred 
to Charles Sheridan or Bernal Osborne) wrote ‘The Chaunt 
of Achilles.’ The Achilles statue above Apsley House passes in 
review those eminent in any walk in life who happened to walk 
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or ride by. The verse which commemorates Wilton bears agree- 
able witness to his versatility : 


Next on a switch-tailed bay with wandering eye attenuated Wilton canters 
by; 

That character, how difficult to know! Mixture of Psalm tunes with 
Tally Ho! 

A forward rider oft inclined to teach, but less disposed to practise than 
to preach ; 

An ardent lover with a saintly twist, and now a Jockey, now an 
Organist. 


It is little wonder that I rejoiced to know one who had been, ‘ on 
the flat,’ about the peer of any professional jockey, who had 
ridden the pick of the Whitewell stable and even the great Touch- 
stone in classic races. John Day used to say of Touchstone 
‘a steam windlass could not hold him.’ Wilton rode him with 
an exercise snaffle. No one save this ‘ first-class earl’ could ride 
Lord Eglinton’s splendid savage Doctor Caius. At the starting 
of the first train in 1830 on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way Wilton, who drew his revenues from the neighbourhood, was 
present. Edwards, the engine-driver, started his. engine un- 
timely, and in doing so knocked down Huskisson, the President 
of the Board of Trade, who was in conversation with the Duke of 
Wellington. The femoral artery was severed, and Huskisson 
would have bled to death there and then only that Wilton’s 
surgical skill enabled him to staunch the flow. Huskisson died 
the next day. It was said of Serjeant Murphy, the then leader 
of the Irish Bar, that he could find a rhyme for any word. A 
friend said ‘ Murphy, how about a rhyme for Huskisson?’ With- 
out a moment’s hesitation the other said : 


Just then George Edwards, Vulcan’s dusky son, 
Dashed out the life of William Huskisson. 


But a far more memorable ‘link’ I heard from Lord Gran- 
ville, who was staying with Lord Wolverton at the ‘Old Club’ 
opposite Melton Church. Iuerd Granville told us at-dinner that 
John Bright told him that in 1840 he had gone to see one 
Horrocks, then in his ninety-eighth year, and who lived at Brad- 
shaw, ‘ because Horrocks’ father had seen Cromwell.’ I wrote 
the above words at the time in my hunting diary, but it is possible 
that Lord Granville said ‘ might have seen Cromwell.’ The elder 
Horrocks was born in 1656, married when he was eighty-five, 
and, being a freeman of the County Palatine, his chronicler is 
careful to relate that he walked seventeen miles that year to cast 
a Tory vote. To this stout citizen and his youthful wife there was 
next year born a baby destined to live into his hundredth year. 
The dates are well authenticated, and the record of these two 
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wonderfully overlapping lives is precious in Bradshaw to this day; 
but there is no record that Cromwell was in Lancashire, and ] 
cannot discover that Baby Horrocks did actually see the Lord 
Protector. 

But in such reminiscences I am riding perhaps a little wide 
of hounds; let me get back to Melton proper. Captain Arthur 
Smith—‘ Doggie ’—of necessity springs to the eye. A very per- 
fect horseman, and I think about 1870, with the arrival of the 
terrible after-Christmas crowds, he invented the new style of 
riding. He was a lightweight and had the pick of the Bradford 
Lodge stables, and, given a good scent and that hounds got well 
out of cover—the conditions which made an effort worth while— 
he would set a pace equal to a five-furlong race at Newmarket, 
jump a couple of big places, and, having thus disposed of the 
crowd, would almost canter those thoroughbred horses perhaps 
a field down wind of hounds. There was an artist in the Bradford 
Lodge establishment who, I trust, survives, even as ‘ Doggie’ 
survives—one Charles Downs. Surely the kindliest and gentlest 
of schoolmasters. We young fellows were never tired of watching 
Downs on a young horse. 

A great horseman used to come now and again out of Cheshire 
—Rivers Bulkeley; rather a stooping, square-shouldered rider 
and not particularly ‘fashionable’ to look at on a horse; but he 
rode all sorts and conditions of horses about equally well. I had 
bought a very handsome horse, and without seeing him, on a 
friend’s recommendation in the Carrick Vale. Rivers Bulkeley 
had arrived overnight, and, thinking this horse was the best J 
had, I sent him to the meet for his delectation. He rode him in 
a fast twenty minutes from Gartree Hill at the very tail of hounds. 
Such a demonstration, of course, delighted me with my new 
purchase, but he proved to be one of the faintest-hearted horses 
I ever owned. 

No finer horseman ever crossed Leicestershire than the present 
Lord Lonsdale—at that time Hugh Lowther. An extraordinarily 
strong seat—I am sure he would have ridden as well without a 
saddle as with one—and with hands like a woman. I recall a 
very pretty effort of horsemanship—I could recall a hundred of 
his. We had gone over to Punchestown races together, I think 
in 1876. There is, or there used to be, a sale of hunters the 
Thursday of that week in Sewell’s yard in Dublin. A big raking 
chestnut horse Akbar, well known in Meath, was in the sale list, 
the property of a friend of mine, Mr. A. J. McNeil. Half the 
‘horse copers’ in Ireland had been squeezing the horse’s throat 
and threatening his ribs. Akbar’s temper, at all times doubtful, 
was clean undone. Beau Dixie wanted to buy the horse if Hugh 
Lowther approved him, and I asked his owner might a friend of 
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mine throw a leg over Akbar in the yard. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ cer- 
tainly, if he wants a broken neck and to kill my horse, for he will 
inevitably bolt out of the yard and race home: Akbar is mad.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘ this fellow can ride anything ever foaled, and if 
you give him a ride he will sell your horse for you.” When I 
gave Mr. McNeil the name he was at once interested and said 
‘Oh, yes! I know all about him.’ A couple of boys brought 
Akbar out, a picture of equine rage—his nostrils blood-red ; in a 
minute he was cantering around on the tan, changing his leg, and 
as handy as a polo pony. The next day at auction Dixie gave a 
great price for him, the greatest price of the week; but he was 
never his horse, and next Akbar got into the hands of John Brockle- 
hurst,? an out-of-the-way fine horseman. For years they were a 
very happy pair indeed, and filled the eye admirably. Of this 
incident Sewell said to me with delight ‘Tell Mr. Lowther that if 
he will rough-ride in this yard he shall have my blank cheque on 
the Bank of Ireland.’ 

There was hunting from the Harborough Arms at Melton, and 
living in the rooms just under me, an Irish lord—Wicklow. He 
was rather a stiff neighbour, with no unstinted admiration for us 
younger men, and if he on his side was critical of our exuberances 
neither did we care overmuch for his middle-aged cynicism. 
Presently our opportunity offered. The Cottesmore were to meet 
at Brook Hall, twelve miles away, and only two miles from 
Oakham, so to save their horses all Melton ‘ trained’ to Oak- 
ham. Now if the wayfarer should of his curiosity wander into 
Oakham Town Hall he will discern on its walls a number of vast 
horseshoes—‘ presented by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland,’ or Kent or what not. And, if my memory serves 
me, a very modest shoe is there, which cost a guinea, from Arthur 
the Iron Duke. Pondering on these things, the visitor will next 
discover that Oakham enjoys a charter from some early Edward, 
which permits that the town-marshal, or some such pundit, may 
arrest offhand any peer of the realm who is found within the good 
town’s precincts astride a horse, and may without ceremony 
relieve the lord’s destrier of one shoe. It is a time-honoured 
and picturesque charter dating from a non-utilitarian time, and 
I trust it will last yet a thousand years. Wise and generous peers 
thus violently held up in Oakham’s burgh and meeting the archaic 
half-way will gladly pay in ransom ‘a fiver,’ and next a fine 
gilded horse-shoe appears on the wall of the Tow Hall. Having 
in mind this venerable surviving ‘sumpsimus, Hugh Lowther 
broke it to me, no whit reluctant to share such a confidence, that 
my neighbour Wicklow was to train with us to Oakham that 
morning, and that he (H. C. Lowther) had telegraphed to the 


' Now Lord Ranksborough. 
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town-marshal to arrest Wicklow, horse and man, on arrival, 
Alone he did it, and it all worked very smoothly indeed. I can 
even recall the horse—a big iron-grey, ‘ Bob Ridley,’ that had 
won some important steeplechases in Ireland. To the amaze- 
ment of the noble owner, the King’s writ was presented and horse 
and rider were in durance vile. It took ten minutes of steady 
altercation and a book to satisfy the irate Lord of Shelton that 
he was held under some local statute of Edward the Second, and 
that it was not a mere practical joke in a time of much practical 
joking! Finally, but with no very good grace, Wicklow shed 
the customary coin of the realm, and thus the incident closed. I 
remained on the platform to enjoy the very last moments of our 
Irish friend’s discomfiture, and I always felt certain that his eye 
was on me and not on Hugh Lowther, the real culprit. When, 
after this episode thus well engineered, we next reached the meet 
at Brook Hall for Manton Gorse, I saw a very workmanlike lady 
on a horse I knew extremely well, and had ridden a score of times, 
‘Weyhill,’ late the property of my dear friend Herbert Flower. 
I did not need the assurance that the rider was the Duchess of 
Hamilton, who came out of the Grafton country, or from some 
quite first-class provincial hunt, and the fame of whose prowess 
had preceded her. We were all very anxious to see how this 
Duchess would acquit herself ‘ with the cream of the cream in the 
shire of the shires.” Custance the jockey was her pilot, and, if my 
memory serves me, he was riding an old steeplechase horse ‘ The 
Doctor,’ given him by the Duke of Hamilton a few years before. 
Hugh Lowther was riding a very handsome peacocky horse, a 
level Jong-reined horse with action, that did really look like a 
beautiful coach-horse. This was a horse of his brother, the then 
Lord Lonsdale, none other than White Cockade, who had been 
heavily backed for, and had run well up in, the big Liverpool 
steeplechase the previous year. I heard a few words of warm 
admiration for this superb horse from the Duchess, to which the 
rider of White Cockade replied demurely that his hunters were 
lame or laid up, and that it was a carriage horse of his mother’s! 
We found in Manton Gorse, and White Cockade, with the best of 
the start, led us all by near two fields till hounds checked below 
Uppingham. I heard the Duchess say to Custance with a note 
of trouble in her voice: ‘Is that possibly a carriage horse Mr. 
Lowther is riding, and I on Weyhill too?’ Said Custance, after 
a moment of surprise and with a chuckle, ‘ Your Grace saw that 
‘* carriage horse ’’ all but win the Grand National last year! ’ 
Custance was quite first flight; but I don’t think as a rule 
jockeys and lightweights are topsawyers in Leicestershire. A 
light man naturally rides a light, well-bred horse. These thin- 
skinned horses don’t like scratching themselves, and find them- 
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selves also over-faced by the vast wide fences and big ‘ oxers ’ 
and ‘ bottoms’ on the Harborough side. But Custance on such 
a horse as The Doctor was very good ; as good as Doggie Smith, 
or even as Cat Richardson, or Rolly Melgund, when these latter 
two now and again looked in on us from the big Machell stable 
at Limber Magna. These four men were, of course, great artists : 
Custance had won two or three Derbys. ‘The Cat’ had won 
two Grand Nationals. Melgund, in blissful ignorance of the 
Olympian heights that menaced him from Simla thirty years 
away, was winning races everywhere from the day when at Cam- 
bridge he took his degree in boots and breeches under his gown, 
then galloped helter-skelter to Cottenham and beat Cecil Legard 
by a head for that most coveted trophy ‘The Whip,’ which 
Legard, now I believe a Dean or a Canon somewhere, had twice 
won. Fred Archer, too, came down frequently, and dearly loved 
a hunt. He dined with me one night after an out-of-the-way 
good run which he had seen and I had not. I have often wished 
I had made notes of his talk. Custance and Bay Middleton had 
been up with him all through. He called them ‘ Harry’ and 
‘The Captain,’ and he described it just as he would have 
described a race for the Derby. There ‘was Harry about four 
lengths away on my off side ; the Captain making all the running, 
and he nearly shut me out on the rails.’ Custance used to com- 
pete with the best of them until about the end of January ; after 
that he joined the ‘Gate Division.” In my innocence I once 
asked him why this was so. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ Lincoln is not so 
far away. The Duke pays me a thousand a year for a call on 
my riding; a pretty business if I had a collar-bone down, just 
when I was wanted at Lincoln.’ He had conspicuous trouble 
with the letter H, which, however, he was most pertinacious in 
overcoming, by always putting the letter A in advance. It was 
never ‘ hold-hard,’ but ‘ A-Hold-Hard.’ I remember at Good- 
wood a delightful dialectical encounter he had with Jim Goater 
who had similar difficulties with his aspirate ; I think it was over 
the Goodwood Cup in 1878. The Duke of Hamilton had two 
horses in the race, and declared to win, as of course he was 
entitled to, with his outsider, ‘ Dresden China ’ I think—a 30 to 1 
chance. Sure enough his two horses finished first and second, 
and Custance was only able to stop the favourite in the very last 
stride, much to the disgust of the public who had backed the 
favourite. I went into the weighing-room just in time to hear 
Goater say ‘ What, you ’Arry, what’s half a gentleman and 
’unts in Leicestershire with the swells—for you to go and pull a 
horse’s head off right hopposite the Stand, the Prince of Wales 
looking on—I am ashamed of ye.’ 

Talking of Jim Goater reminds me that he won a sensational 
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Leger on Petrarch for Lord Dupplin who hunted from Melton, 
and who would have ridden with the best of them, had he ever 
gone to bed. Petrarch was an extremely shifty horse. Morris 
the stable jockey had punished him severely in a race at Ascot. 
The horse so resented this, that he would never after allow Morris 
to come into his box. Jim Goater’s brother was, I think, 
Petrarch’s trainer, and in the paddock at Doncaster he said 
‘Jim, whatever happens, never take out your whip.’ The horse 
at the distance was winning easily, but with the roar of the 
crowd he chucked it, yawed all over the course, and only won a 
head from the Duke of Hamilton’s Wild Tommy, with Custance 
up. Dupplin had a great lot of money on; so much, that at the 
‘finish I took my eyes off the horses to watch his face. He sold 
Petrarch at a moment when his finances were not too prosperous 
to Lord Lonsdale for 10,000/., and to his horror the cheque was 
returned from the bank by a bank messenger. His alarm, how- 
ever, was short-lived ; on looking it over he found that the ‘ ten 
thousand’ was all right, but that the figures in the left-hand 
corner happened to be one cypher short ! 

Now and again there would come to Egerton Lodge certain 
visitors from Lincolnshire that we younger men took good note 
of, be sure! The Blankney Squire and Lady Florence Chaplin. 
As the owner of Hermit and the winner of a sensational Derby— 
the horse started at 50 to 1—of course this particular sportsman 
was entitled to respect! But at Melton, with Lords Bradford, 
Wilton, Norreys, Aylesford, Dupplin, and others, we were at all 
times full of racing celebrities and quite other reasons there were 
why we looked this Homeric figure over, and wondered whether 
the very best of our stables were at their very best just those days. 
For here was a man, riding full eighteen stone, and coming too 
out of what rumour said was a plough country, who brought 
horses that could gallop our cracks to a standstill! Where such 
horses could be found I never learned. Nothing of the kind had 
I ever seen at the Dublin Horse Show. 

Never on earthly anvil did such rare armour gleam, 

And never did such gallant steeds drink at an earthly stream. 
Lord Waterford, with whom I had been hunting the previous 
season, and who was within a stone or so of this Squire’s weight, 
never had horses of such size and speed and action. Such horses 
must have been very hard to find, and there must also have been 
a great stud-groom in the background. They were probably 
young horses picked up here and there, and with several years 
of good conditioning ; but I never saw their like before or since. 
We lighter weights and younger men would sit round at the cover 
side, and look both horse and rider over, be sure, with the appro- 
priate wise saws and modern instances of our intensive criticism. 
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In my mind’s eye I see that group now. Bully Oliphant and 
Briggs Gordon, Peter and Horace Flower. John Lister Kaye 
and poor Gilly Leigh who died all untimely in the Rockies. 
Hugh Owen and Henry Tempest and Jim Duncombe. Presently 
handsome old Tom Boyce would join us with the assurance that 
he had seen great stables full of just such horses when Tom 
Assheton Smith was in the ’shires and Jack Thompson had the 
Pytchley, and Tom would go on to hearten us with the pontifical 
assurance that no man over sixteen stone, no matter what the 
horses, could ever, would ever, had ever ridden first flight over 
Leicestershire. This was an admirable gospel, and suited us to 
a hair for at least a few minutes when, solvitur ambulando, we 
saw the big horses aforesaid fit themselves quite beautifully into 
the angle of the deep ridge and furrow. 

Anyone can jump fences; it is the way the journey is made 
between the fences that keeps the man in the forefront down 
there, and this particular big rider I write of could gallop his 
big horses to perfection. The present Lords Cholmondeley and 
Lonsdale had the same gift of galloping a horse and getting on 
the sound ridges and headlands ; so had Rivers Bulkeley and Cap- 
tain Coventry of Pickwell, who won the ‘ National ’ on Alcibiade, 
and some more I could name; but all these were much lighter 
men. It used to delight Tom Firr to see ‘the Squire’ about, 
for he was as knowledgeable on the flags as in the field. Of 
us not one in a hundred knew ‘ Quorn Alfred ’ when he saw him : 
but this visitor had patted the great hound at Kennel Shows in- 
numerable. And because Firr was pleased his hounds seemed 
to know it, and were thus a little quicker than ever to get out of 
cover. Looking back on it all, Firr must have thought very little 
of us young fellows. For hounds we cared not a jot; they existed 
just to give a direction toward which we pointed our horses’ 
heads. I had been brought up with hounds about me; my 
brother Edward having kept and hunted both foxhounds and 
staghounds, and I myself for two seasons carried the horn of the 
‘Drag’ at Cambridge. But for all that I could never tell one 
hound from another. And so with the rest of them. Good 
horseman were as leaves in Vallombrosa, but not a ‘ hound- 
man’ that I can recall was there amongst all the lot who hunted 
in my time at Melton. 

And then again those of us, if such there were, who had begun 
to think, and who had, perchance, read Disraeli’s Life of Lord 
George Bentinck, saw in the Blankney Squire the man who was 
completing Lord George’s work for the gentlemen of England, 
and who did it in the same way that Lord George had done it a 
generation earlier. Thus Mr. Chaplin was always sure of a warm 
welcome from Melton. 
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There belongs to my Melton days, though not really to 
Melton, a meeting with Laurence Oliphant which left a very deep 
impression on my youthful mind. The Oliphant of a decade 
earlier, the friend of Jung Bahadur, the Oliphant of Lord Elgin’s 
Mission, the brilliant Times war correspondent, had such a really 
cosmic circle of friends, many no doubt still alive, that it may be 
worth while to put on record the impression he made on me after 
he had effaced himself from the gay world and gone into retreat 
at Santa Rosa. When at Cambridge I had chanced upon his book 
Piccadilly, and, greatly attracted, had read everything he had 
written subsequently, but had never met the writer. Oliphant was 
living, as I say, at that time in California, a member of the colony 
founded by Thomas Lake Harris—‘ The Brotherhood of the New 
Life.” He was as I knew a great friend of dear ‘Uncle Sam’ 
Ward of many pleasant memories, and Mr. Ward had promised 
that, if Oliphant came to England, he would introduce me to one 
in whose writings I had found an inspiration not uncommon in 
our sallet days, and which rarely survives them! In fulness of 
time I got a letter from ‘Uncle Sam,’ and came up from Melton to 
dine with Oliphant. The conversation of the two older men took 
a very subjective turn, and Oliphant told us of his first meeting 

with Harris on the pavement in Pall Mall. Oliphant had walked 

up to this very inconspicuous and utter stranger and had said ‘ I do 
not know who you are, but I know you have a message for me.’ 
Such was the most unlucky introduction to one who utterly spoiled 

Oliphant’s life. Oliphant, the night of our dinner, went on to 

outline a new religion for which he believed the world was 
waiting. He held that, so far from religion and science being 

in conflict, we were now on the threshold of a scientific religion, 
which a few years later he set out elaborately in a book Sym- 
pneumata, which book I am frank to say I could never make head 
or tail of! But when he knew that I had got some mental direc- 
tion from his writings, and that I had come up from Melton, 
losing a good meet of the Quorn, he said, about what he called 
natural religion, that it is only the worship of the Beautiful ; and 
turning to me he added, ‘ You will find if you live out all your 
days and are a normal physical being, not metaphysical and specu- 
lative, that your perception of beauty will alter just as you cross 
threshold after threshold in your life’s wanderings. To-day your 
perception of beauty is objective and physical—a horse, a woman ; 

a little later on it will be dominated by those great and inanimate 

beauties that you discover, possibly in Art, more probably im 

Nature—sunsets or shadows on the mountains. Then, across 

another threshold still you will discover the ideal of beauty in a 

holy life and in worthy actions. That is your religion if you did 

but know it.’ I said to him laughingly ‘ Then if I break my neck 
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to-morrow jumping out of Ranksborough on a most lovely horse 
I now count the moments until I am on the back of, it will be all 
right with me the instant after?’ He said as to this and quite 
gravely ‘ That is my view at least.’ 

I got glimpses of Oliphant until his end, though across long 
intervals, as a@ very little later he had broken sadly with ‘the 
Brotherhood of the New Life,’ and was living his last days on 
Mount Carmel. Marion Crawford once said to me ‘If ever you 
read a book you like, avoid the writer.’ But good though their 
writings, yet both these men were more delightful than their 
books. From this meeting with Oliphant a strange consequent 
survives unto this day ; he talked to us about a very beautiful land- 
locked harbour at the head of Lake Superior, where now Superior 
City is. When at our Legation in Washington, I daresay in the 
middle ’fifties, he had discovered this harbour in the great forests 
of Michigan, and had bought a lot of land. ‘In my mind’s eye,’ 
he said, ‘I saw the masts of countless ships.’ He had about this 
time sold the last acre and transferred the purchase-money to 
Harris for his ‘ Brotherhood.’ In pious and immortal memory of 
his vivid depiction of that harbour in the forests, I too went to 
Superior in 1882, did some little pioneer work there, and then 
left it for ever. More than thirty years after, in 1914, a local 
newspaper reached me, coming from whom I know not, with a 
picture of the handsome new schools in that growing city, the 
‘Moreton Frewen Schools’! The City Fathers had found my 
name—they had much better have found Oliphant’s a quarter 
of a century older still—and to commemorate a pioneer had 
attached his name to their schools. There is something very 
American about this incident. 


(To be continued.) 


MoRETON FREWEN. 


Brede Place, Sussex. 
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‘DEATH BILLS’ 


WHat is a deathbill? No dictionary will tell us. It was the 
word used 300 years ago as the equivalent of what we now call 
an ‘obituary.’ At least, it is so used, without any indication 
that the use is uncommon, in the very interesting unpublished 
records of the old convent of English Benedictines which 
flourished in Ghent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
As each nun died her ‘ deathbill’ was written and preserved in 
the archives of the convent. The word is written indifferently 
‘Death Bill’ or ‘ Deathbill.’ The Benedictine chroniclers of 
the nineteenth century have grown shy of it, and have substi- 
tuted ‘ mortuary record.’ The present writer, foiled in his attempt 
to find the whole of the compound word in the English dictionaries 
within his reach, looked through some half-dozen of them for 
their account of the single word ‘bill.’ Murray’s elaborate work 
gives this most fully and clearly in the present connexion. The 
original word, he tells us, is ‘bulla,’ meaning ‘a boss,’ or ‘a 
stud,’ or ‘an amulet.’ Hence it came to mean a seal, and hence 
again, a document with a seal affixed. This use of it still survives 
in a Papal Bull. ‘ By extension,’ writes Murray, ‘it is used 
for any official or formal document.’ The Latin ‘bulla,’ from 
the sound of its French equivalent ‘ bulle,’ not unnaturally became 
in common English ‘bill.’ The actual meaning of the word 
arising from this pedigree is thus given by Murray: ‘A written 
document or statement in writing, more or less formal, a letter, 
note, or memorandum. Obsolete in the general sense, but re- 
tained in numerous legal and commercial terms.” He might have 
extended the sphere in which it is retained further, for we are 
not only accustomed to speak of a ‘bill of lading’ or a ‘bill 
of exchange,’ but also of a ‘play bill,’ or a ‘bill of fare,’ or, 
more generally, a ‘hand bill.’ I went through some half-dozen 
dictionaries without getting much further. Webster gives as its 
meaning: ‘Any paper containing a statement of particulars.’ 
This use of the word, of course, holds good when we ask a trades- 
man to send in his ‘ bill’; but it would seem to be too limited 
an account. Johnson in this case, as in so many others, goes 
much nearer the pith of the matter. ‘ Formerly,’ he writes, ‘ all 
long writings whether letters or not were called ‘‘bills’’ and 
shorter ones “ billets.’’ ’ 
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These deathbills of the Benedictine nuns are, in many in- 
stances, very quaint and interesting. The Ghent Abbey had a 
history of its own which is not without historical interest. It 
is well enough known that the older Catholic places of education 
and convents now existing in England are the lineal descendants 
of institutions founded on the Continent in the days of persecu- 
tion ; for the most part, either in the reign of Elizabeth or. of 
James the First, Stonyhurst, Ushaw, Ampleforth, Downside, 
and St. Edmund’s College can all trace their pedigree from the 
colleges founded by English Catholic refugees at Douai and 
St. Omer. English Benedictine nuns, Dominicans, Poor Clares, 
Franciscans, and Carmelites now established in their own 
country have all much the same story to tell. They were founded 
abroad, and driven back to their native land in the Reign of 
Terror of 1793-4. The Ghent convent of which I propose to speak 
is now settled at Oulton Abbey, near Stone, in Staffordshire. I 
first visited it nearly fifty years ago. At that time there were 
nuns in the establishment who had never seen a railway train, 
and there were some who remembered the last of the Ghent 
lay sisters—Sister Teresa Musché—who survived to a good old 
age, dying in 1846. What I here write is based on such old 
records of the community as were preserved after their sudden 
flight from Belgium to England in 1794—when many papers of 
value perished. 

The Ghent convent was an offshoot of one founded at Brussels 
in the reign of Elizabeth by Lady Mary Percy, a daughter of 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was its first Abbess. It has, 
at present, lineal descendants in Warwickshire, Devonshire, 
Suffolk, and Worcestershire. It first threw out offshoots at 
Ghent and Cambrai. The Cambrai community founded another 
house at Paris—now settled at Colwich. The Brussels com- 
munity itself is now at East Bergholt in Suffolk. The Ghent 
Abbey founded houses at Pontoise, at Ypres,’ and at Dunkerque. 
It was itself founded in 1623 by four Brussels nuns—‘ Dames’ as 
they were styled and are still called at Oulton Abbey. The well- 
known Jesuit Sir Toby Mathew wrote the Life of the First 
Abbess, which was never printed, but is preserved by the com- 
munity in MS. He speaks of the four foundresses as ‘ the very 
flower’ of the Brussels house. They were all members of old 
and well-known English families; and their names were Dame 
Lucy Knatchbull, Dame Mary Roper, Dame Magdalen Digby, 
and Dame Eugenia Poulton. The King of Spain—for Ghent 
at that time was under the Spanish Government—was one of 
the patrons of the new convent, as were also the Bishop of Ghent 


1 The Ypres Benedictines, driven from Belgium by the War, are now the 
guests of their cousins at Oulton Abbey. 
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and the Infanta Isabella. ‘Lady’ Lucy Knatchbull? was in- 
stalled as Abbess on the 21st of March 1624. The community 
was established ‘in the lordship of a certain goodly, rich abbey of 
Benedictine monks under the title of St. Peter,’ and paid a 
yearly tribute to the Abbot in the shape of a wax-candle, two 
pounds in weight, and a ‘denier’ of silver, offered during High 
Mass on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. There was also a 
house of English Jesuits in Ghent, and Father Knatchbull, the 
brother of the Abbess—better known by his alias of Father Norton 
—-was one of this community. Lady Lucy Knatchbull lived but 
five years after the prosperous founding of her community, and 
less than one year after the erection of the permanent conventual 
buildings. Her death, on the 5th of August 1629, was a great 
blow to the community. 


Behold [writes Sir Toby Mathew] how these poore religious who held 
themselves in that new Place of their owne to be as it were no less than 
halfe way up to heaven were all knocked downe at a clapp as low as any 
place out of hell. For the Abbess who had longe been sickly grew now 
to be often sick . . . insomuch as that she was then growne to be little 
less than in a kind of deepe consumption. But besides all these linger- 
inge infirmityes and miseryes of hers, she was seazed upon Good Fryday 
of that year, which was 1629, by a kind of continuall feaver, which made 
a finall end of her for this world notwithstanding all kind of possible 
remedyes in the corporall way, and all kind of spirituall devotions also 
which were used for the preservation of her life. For then it fell.so out 
that within less than a yeare after they had removed from that lower 
Howse of hers to the higher, it pleased our Bd. Lord to call her to the 
highest Howse of all which is Heaven. Where now we may well presume 
that she lives to enjoy him for ever whom she had so highly honoured 
and adored, and so dearly and impatiently loved, and so joyfully and 
exactly served in this Mortall life of hers. 


The next Abbess, Lady Eugenia Poulton, presided over the 
community until 1642, when she was forced to resign through 
ill-health. During these years the community became so large 
that further buildings were undertaken as an urgent necessity. 

It was in the succeeding reigns of Lady Mary Roper and 
Lady Mary Knatchbull that the Ghent convent became a con- 
siderable centre, and, in some sense, a haven of refuge, for 
persecuted English Catholics. The Duchess of Buckingham, 
among others, lived for some time within its walls. Charles the 
Second was entertained there during his years of exile, and I 
shall shortly cite an interesting correspondence between him 
and the community. Later on James the Second was at Ghent 
received into the Catholic Church. The stirring events of the 
times, and the influx of visitors, threatened to be a distraction 
to the Benedictine life of meditation, and the Abbess had to 


? When a nun became Abbess she changed the title ‘dame’ for that of 
‘ lady.” 
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limit the days on which visitors might be received. Sir Toby 
Mathew thus writes of the years of Lady Mary Roper’s Abbacy : 


Duringe her Government here at this new home of hers, the times were 
growne to be not only very captious and curst but cruel, in her first old 
home which was England. Now, this brought many Catholique gentlemen 
over into these parts, to seeke for that quiet in generall and particularly 
for conveniency and ease in exercising those acts which concerned Catho- 
lique Religion. And amongst the rest there came many of her owne 
kindred from England, towards whom (they suffering so much for 
Religion as they did, and beinge deprived of so many comforts at home) 
the nobleness of her heart and sweetness of her nature made her indulgent 
enough. And when once, by that great access, the Grates grew to be so 
much frequented and the Religious much distracted by that meanes, she 
quickly came to take hold of the best advice which was likely to be of the 
most probable meanes which she could handsomely find for limitinge that 
abundance of visits, and exempting divers dayes in the weeke from giving 
or receaving that trouble. 


The first visit of Charles the Second to the convent took place 
not long before the death of Lady Mary Roper. In the course 
of the deathbill of this good Abbess the episode is vividly de- 
scribed, and it is clear that, in spite of the intense loyalty to 
the House of Stuart which ever characterised the community, 
Lady Mary Roper had no hesitation in speaking her mind quite 
plainly and frankly as to the King’s personal shortcomings. 

The deathbill gives in quaint phraseology a vivid presentment 
of her character and of the monastic life of the time. I proceed 
to set down a long extract from it: 


She was endued with a singular prudence, and had an ardent zeal of 
the Divine glory, very much upholding, yea, augmenting church and 
choir-service, ordering all things in a gracious decorum that concerned the 
House of God ; having herself not only a sweet but a grateful good manner 
in her singing-music and plain-song, which did both attract and move the 
ears and hearts of auditors, as well to devotion as attention, edifying all 
by a devout animating of her words, which might be the more because at 
certain times she enjoyed a sensible kind of presence of God, and those 
who have seen the fruits of her spiritual exercises say that they testify 
her ardent desire for perfection and union with our Blessed Lord... . 

Whensoever she exhorted her children to perfection, but especially at 
those times she made Chapter, God gave her such a singular grace in the 
delivery of herself that she drew tears from their eyes, as also from her 
own, so that the tenderness of devotion made a most moving concert 
amongst all. 

Her ordinary discourse was pleasant, grave and spiritual. There 
appeared in her countenance and garb both a majesty and a modesty. 
Many heretics, by the hearing and seeing her, were converted to the 
orthodoxal faith... . 

She extremely hated the vice of detraction, and dearly loved that her 
charge should wholly attend to themselves. She knew they were the 
temples of God, and could not endure that any merchandise should be 
hought and sold in their hearts. 

Vor. LXXVITI—No. 466 4 ¥ 
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The zeal of this general recollection made her seem on that point a 
little rigorous sometimes, in imitation of our Saviour, of whom it is 
said: ‘ The zeal of thy House has eaten me up.’ She caused a writing to 
be set upon every common passing-door in the Monastery containing these 
words: ‘In Silence and Recollection shall be our Profit and Hope; ’ as 
also a pious purpose which she composed in behalf of all. ordaining every 
one to copy it out, and place it upon their Oratoiy, which begins as 
follows : 

‘To the greatest glory of Almighty God, and in union of His divine 
charity, and in satisfaction of my former defects herein, I will this day 
be very wary to avert my eyes from seeing, my thoughts from judging, 
and my mouth from speaking against charity towards any spouse of my 
Saviour in this holy House, but will excuse all, and only be my own 
accuser.’ 

And this she most earnestly commended to all, for a constant recital in 
the mornings... . 

. . . In a word, she was a daily light that did shine through all the 
Monastery, exciting us thereby to glorify our heavenly Father. Amongst 
her other virtues, she was most religiously neat and clean, both about 
herself, cell, and all she went about, which shewed the purity of her 
interior. For a long time before her death she grew very weak and sickly, 
bearing to the last day of her life her infirmities with great piety, 
patience and conformity. 

Upon the Annunciation Eve precedent to her last sickness, our young 
King, Charles the Second, a little after the beheading of his father, in 
his first passing through Ghent, was received into our Monastery by this 
our dear Reverend Lady Abbess, and religiously entertained, her Ladyship 
having a serious and private conference with his Majesty, she noting 
down what passed between them. This was but a month before her happy 
dissolution, and after her burial the paper was found amongst the private 
writings in her Oratory; wherein she did not spare to speak plainly 
and most piously in order to his eternal and temporal good. 

Who was so well pleased at her humble, prudent, and cordial sincerity, 
that then and ever since his Majesty showed himself upon all possible 
occasions peculiarly and graciously affected to this our Community. After 
his departure he put us all in mind of our dear Saviour, how He was 
deserted by His own people,—having this thought when we saw the King 
in his purple court-mourning for his father,—which moved my lady and 
us all (at her ladyship’s precise ordain) to pray heartily for his con- 
version, and the good success of his bleeding affairs. Not long, (I mean 
a few days) after this, our most dear Mother my dear Lady Abbess was 
struck with an air upon her forehead, falling instantly upon it into a 
cold trembling, &c. ; yet after that so recovered that she was able to sing 
and say in the choir. Upon Palm Sunday when her ladyship came to 
the anthem before the Magnificat, singing, ‘I will strike the Pastor, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be dispersed,’ she fell then again suddenly 
ill and [was] forced to go out of the choir, and so growing worse and 
worse, she lived but ten days after. 

We never knew a sadder Easter than her children experienced when 
we began to fear she could not recover, for the air which first took her 
in her forehead had caused in her head a most violent fevery heat, which 
highly increased her fever. All possible means was used for her recovery, 
both by the doctor’s industry as also by her children’s vows and earnest 
supplications to God, His holy Mother, and the Saints; but His Divine 
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Majesty was pleased, for all this, to take her out of this vale of misery 
(after she had been purified, we hope, in His Sacred Passion), to be 
partaker of His glorious Resurrection. She suffered extremely much in 
the three last days of her life, and the while of her sickness, spiritual 
as well as corporal physicians continually in a manner assisting her. 
The King himself sent his own doctor out of Holland, purposely as soon 
as ever he heard she was in danger, but to no effect. Death, by our dear 
Lord’s permission, had laid his siege too strong for a removal. 

Then all the Sacraments of the holy Church were administered to 
her, as her chiefest comfort, which she piously received. When the last 
night of her life (as it was feared) approached, our spiritual Father, 
a most holy man of the Society of Jesus, and his companion, together with 
most of her children, assisting her with their prayers watched all night 
with her,—the good Father with absolution and other spiritual cordials. 

In the morning our venerable ghostly Father and two Fathers of the 
Society constantly stayed praying about her to the very last expire, saying 
all the accustomed commendations in the Ritual, with many other pious 
devotions, she most sweetly concurring, in midst of her extremity of suffer- 
ing; encompassed also with the mourning tears and prayers of her 
Community. 

She gave to them all, as well absent as present, three distinct bless- 
ings, at the instance of her spiritual Father, at the first invoking the 
Blessed Trinity, second, the Mother of God, and the third our holy Father, 
St. Benedict. 

About eleven o’clock, which was an hour before she died, she shut 
her eyes with her own hand, keeping them ever after, to her last close, 
modestly declined, so that she never opened them more. Ard ’tis no 
marvel she did not naturally set them fixed upon something, as usually 
dying people do, seeing she had mortified them in her life by a regular 
custody, in so constant a way. 

She died like an innocent lamb, without a groan or struggle upon 
Easter Wednesday, about noon, on the eve of glorious St. Anselm, to 
whom she was specially devoted ;—one of the Fathers purposely delaying 
his Mass, which immediately after her expire, he offered up for her happy 
soul to Almighty God (in our own Church) for her speedy rest. 

This our ever dear Abbess, of happy memory, was honoured with a 
more than ordinary solemnity at her burial, the Bishop sending his own 
churchmen and choristers, who sung both mournful and moving music in 
the Requiem Solemn Mass. 

There had not been seen a more general grief in the whole house, 
every one’s heart being brimful of sorrow. Abundance of tears did not 
mitigate their sadness. The loss of so dear a Mother and renowned an 
Abbess, our neighbours, yea the whole town, seemed in a manner to 
deplore, so much did they resent our affliction. 

But whilst we did sow in tears (we are confident) she reaped in joy 
the fruit of a plentiful harvest of good works, which is laid up in the 
celestial Granary, to the eternal praise of Christ Jesus our Lord, our 
Health, Life, and Resurrection. 


Lady Mary Roper died in 1650. Her nephew, Lord Teynham, 
built her tomb in black marble and engraved thereon the family 
arms. She was succeeded by a niece of the first Abbess—Lady 
Mary Knatchbull. This lady was, by general consent, the most 
remarkable of the Abbesses of Ghent. She reigned until 1696, 
4¥2 
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and seemed then hardly an old woman. ‘The old Earl of Perth, 
who visited her in 1695, thus writes of her : 


My Lady Abbess is one of the wonderfullest old women I ever saw, 
She is 85 years of age but neither by her face, her walking, her discourse, 
nor her writing would anyone judge her to be above 55. 


The chronicler of the community writes thus in 1718 of the 
Abbesses who had hitherto ruled the convent : 


These ladies had good capacities, solid piety, prudence and zeal for 
the spiritual and temporal advantage of the Community, particularly the 
Lady Mary Knatchbull, whose uncommon reach of zeal of propagating 
her order gave beginning to the three monasteries of Pontoise, Dun- 
kerque, and Ypres. ’Tis incredible what troubles her ladyship underwent 
in procuring the Establishment of these three houses. Had not her 
merits secured her interest with the chief nobility of the French Court 
and Rome, she could scarce have succeeded in her enterprises. She was 
not less successful in her services to ye Crown of England, letters that 
concerned Charles the Second’s restoration being dispatched under her 
covers, with many other signal services. During the time of his exile 
in these countries, the Prince visited frequently and was entertained in 
the cloister. 


Shortly after her election Charles the Second sent a gift of 
one thousand pistolles to the convent, and bestowed on it an 
annuity of 5001. a year. The community was so large that 


it was essential to found a second house. St. Vincent de Paul 
took an active share in this foundation, which was first located 
at Boulogne, and afterwards at Pontoise. It is interesting to 
note that, while the community was thus full to overflowing, 
it confined itself strictly to members of the old English county 
families. We find among the nuns such names as Howard, 
Tichborne, Caryll, Blundell, Clifford, Tempest, Molyneux, 
Beaumont, Petre, Tempest, Bedingfeld, and others equally well 
known. To this custom of the community Lady Mary Knatch- 
bull herself refers in a letter to a friend : 


This family [she writes] found it much concerned union to admit only 
such as were of ancient family. We have ever been remarkable for peace 
and united chapters in all our elections, either of superiors and triennial 
employments. I must say [she adds] that I have known such solid virtue 
practised in this house, as I should not be surprised if some of the 
deceased’s dead ashes should work miracles. I could say a good deal of 
the living if it were proper. 


This confining of the community to a more or less aristocratic 
class sounds strange in our democratic days. Yet there seems 
to be in it a certain practical wisdom. Worldliness would be 
much more likely to invade the community if difference of class 
were brought before it in any such way as could suggest question 
or discussion. As things stood, the lay sisters formed one divi- 
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sion, the choir dames another. The distinction between the two 
was as clearly recognised on both sides as the distinction of class 
between a country gentleman and his tenant-farmers. The 
sisters performed the ordinary household work of the convent. 
The foundations at Dunkerque and Ypres were of a later date 
than that of Pontoise, which belonged to 1658 ; Dunkerque being 
founded in 1663 and Ypres in 1665. Another house was founded 
at Dublin, but this was broken up after the Battle of the Boyne. 
There were great rejoicings among the nuns in 1660 at the 
glorious news of the Restoration of the House of Stuart. Their 
congratulations to their old friend King Charles brought the 


following letter of reply : 
May 31, 1660. 
My Lapy Aspess,—I have received yours of the 25th, and I do assure 
you that, as I have, ever since my being in those parts, received many 
evidences of your good affection to me, so I shall never forget it, but shall 
always have a particular kindness for you and your community, and 
shall take all occasions to oblige you—-of which you-may assure your 
community. I have directed the Chancellor to send you a little present 
of 400 English pieces for the supply of your present necessities, and you 
shall find that I will do all I can to make your condition more easy, and 
that I am your affectionate friend, Cuarizs Rex. 


In 1661 the enterprising Abbess visited the King at White- 
hall, accompanied by Dame Mary Caryll and a lay sister, and 
escorted by Father Gerard. The convent chronicler tells us 
that ‘the King received her very graciously and gave her the 
sum of 30001. towards her undertaking ’—namely, the founda- 
tion of the new house at Dunkerque. 

When James the Second succeeded his brother, hopes ran 
high amongst the dames that a Catholic king would summon 
the exiled nuns back to their own country. In this, however, 
they were disappointed. The indefatigable Lady Mary Knatch- 
bull wrote to him several times without receiving a reply. At 
last an answer did come, dated the 20th of January 1686. It 


ran as follows : 


Mapam,—I would not have you imagine that I have been less sensible 
of your letters and good prayers because of my silence: for I am highly 
mindful both of them and of your former signal services. But as the 
Almighty by His prophet speaking to comfort his people useth this 
expression ‘he is silent in his love,’ so I, his vice-gerent, use the same 
expression to you: for till I have settled the affairs of my kingdom I will 
keep silence and reserve what I intend—which is to have your cloister, 
our darling monastery, the first in my kingdom. Then you shall find I 
will not only make good my brother’s promises, but add new favours, to 
show how much I am your affectionate friend, James Rex. 


James the Third also wrote in friendly and affectionate terms 
to the Ghent nuns. When Mr. Tootell—author of Dod’s Church 
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History of England—asked the permission in 1718 of Lady 
Mary Knatchbull the Second, great-niece of the earlier Abbess 
of that name, to publish in his history certain documents from 
the convent archives, the Abbess referred to the letter of the 
younger James in her reply, which runs as follows : 


Gant, October 10, 1718. 
Srz,—I am too sensible of the honour you do to our Community to 
give us a place in your chronicles not to acknowledge the favour as soon 
as I could get these notes ready. As Heaven never intended weak women’s 
heads for such undertakings, I doubt not but you’ll have the goodness to 
excuse the gross faults in the manner of the performance, though you 
may depend on the truth of what is writ. For I have taken care to make 
a diligent search into all that is authentic. There are several other little 
things that might edify, concerning the ways that God was pleased to 
use in calling some to religion, which I omit, not to give your patience too 
great a trial. If you judge an account of them may prove to your pur- 
pose I shall faithfully comply with any orders you may give, and glory 
in styling myself, with due respect, Sir, your most humble servant, 
Mary KNATCHBULL, 
Abbess unworthy. 
The following postscript is added : 


You’ll much oblige me in inserting these letters from the Kings. 
Your Reverence may prove a founder to us in exposing their Majestys’ 
promises to my great aunt and predecessor, in hopes young Jemy may 
make them good, from whom I have the honour of some letters which are 
kind also. 


I have already cited one specimen of the deathbills of the 
dames—namely, that of Lady Mary Roper. These deathbills 
vary greatly in length and in interest. But all of them bring 
before us, in quaint phrase, the atmosphere of beliefs, hopes, 
habits in which the lives of these devoted nuns were passed. All 
is told with a simplicity and directness which modern writers 
rarely equal. They add a chapter to Bishop Earle’s picturesque 
Microcosmographie, which belongs to the same time—the first 
half of the seventeenth century—but does not include in its range 
cf pictures of contemporary life any account of the Catholic 
religious of his day. 

The reader of these that follow will bear in mind that the 
group of women described must have been an exceptional one— 
devoted souls who in order to lead the religious life had to 
separate themselves from their native land and live far from 
their kindred ; members, all of them, of wealthy and distinguished 
families, for whom there was every temptation to conform—at 
least outwardly—to the established Church of England and lead 
lives of ease. Moreover, they all had the inspiration of a cause 
which was to them a great cause, for which their friends and 
relations were constantly incurring the risk and often the reality 
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of martyrdom. Thus the great bulk of deathbills naturally tell 
of women of great virtue and devotion. The few which indicate 
more ordinary natures are less interesting and shall not be here 


set down. 

Some of the dames died young, and their uneventful lives are 
dismissed in comparatively few words. The brief record of Dame 
Margaret Knatchbull terminates as follows : 


She died as she had lived, in great opinion of sanctity, which was 
mostly amply testified by her Ghostly and spiritual Fathers, as also by 
all the Religious, truly resenting our loss of so rare an example, and 
so main a support of our house in all respects. But Our Lord gave 
her to us, and Our Lord took her away. Blessed be His holy Name for 
ever! Amen. Requiescat in Pace. Amen. 


Dame Thecla Bedingfeld was evidently a wit as well as a holy 
nun. Of her we read as follows: 


It was an excellent divertisement to see her mix mirth and piety with 
such a dexterous facility. 

She had been likely, if God had preserved her in life and health, to 
have exhibited very good assistance to the whole Community, in the well 
discharging of any office, specially being so free from any passion, but 
the Divine Majesty was pleased to call this His dear Spouse in the prime 
of her youth to Himself, by a consumption fever, which grew most vehe- 
mently towards the end, she tolerating this her last sickness according 
to her wonted sweetness, peace, and patience, receiving most piously and 
in perfect sense all rites of Holy Church, 


In the deathbill of Dame Aloysia Beaumont, who died in 
1635, having been a nun but four years, we read the following : 


Dame Aloysia, called Helen in holy baptism, daughter to Sir John 
Beaumont, baronet, in Leicestershire, Grace-Dieu, came to be religious 
at the age of seventeen, and was professed at nineteen, the year 1631. 
She was of a delicate and tender constitution, and pure complexion. She 
had many internal difficulties, following Our Lord close in the highway 
of the holy Cross. and she died of a consumption. 

Her natural wit and talents were very great. She understood and 
spoke Latin, translating divers pious things into English. She had a 
fine sweet voice, and was an excellent choir-woman, and very zealous, 
performing the Divine Office strong, sweet, and gracefully. 

She delighted much in humble employments, doing them very fre- 
quently and laborious, and did (the little time she lived amongst us) do 
true service to God and the community. She was of a sweet and courteous 
humour, very grateful in conversation, truly pious, attending much to 
God and spiritual things. She was singularly devout to the Mother of 
God. E 

She graced her demeanour with a constant humility, and the more 
because it was adjoined to such excellent parts. 


Of Dame Hieronima Waldegrave we read : 


She was of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a mature and grave 
disposition. She was little and little-timbered, very well-favoured, and of 
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a graceful comportment, so that her very countenance did move to a 
religious composure, being eminent in the perfection of the eleventh degree 
of humility in our holy Rule, and endowed with an extraordinary pru- 
dence, adjoined to a natural sweet civility. 

She was consumptive, and had a sweet but not strong choir-voice, being 
so weakly, and yet of so great a zeal to put it forth in the public service 
of the Divine Office that she never failed in that particular, and was 
heard upon occasion to say to one, that supposing her voice was no stronger 
than that of a little mouse, she would be sure never to keep it in, or 
favour herself, seeing that God had honoured her so very much as to call 
her to so sublime a state. 

This one example shows what great zeal was lodged in that weak 
body. 

Some of the deathbills give stories of conversions which are 
interesting and even dramatic. One of the most characteristic of 


these is the deathbill of Dame Alexia Grey : 


Anno Domini 1640, on the 20th of December, most piously departed 
this life our dear beloved Sister in Christ Dame Alexia Grey, having 
been professed in the year 1631 on the 24th of June. Her most notable 
virtues were many, but chiefly intense prayer, and application to spiritual 
things; silence, and punctuality, in all which was obedience. 

Dame Alexia Grey, in baptism called Margaret, daughter to Edward 
Grey, Esquire, her father dying when she was young, my lady Kidson, 
her aunt, took her, and bred her in ‘a high rank, according to the gallantry 
of this world. She was endued with a good wit, and a prudent, graceful 
comportment. The relation of her conversion to Religion, as from her 
own mouth, is in this manner: 

At that time she was in the height of transitory glory for youth and 
bravery, being ever a Catholic, but otherwise vain enough, according to 
the strain of worldly humours, and following those principles whereby it 
inveigles youth, her features being excellent good, and her personage 
courtly, helping her beauty with some little art, earnestly pursuing her 
pleasures in all kinds of recreations, balls, masques, and the like. And 
thus she acknowledged (with weeping eyes)—her case was then so miser- 
able, and so much affected in those terrene follies, that she could have 
willingly been content to have lived here always. 

One night, in this disposition, in sleep she had this wonderful dream 
or vision : 

To her seeiring she was brought before the Tribunal of Almighty God, 
in a place of Judgment, and at the same time a multitude of people, of 
all sorts and conditions, with her, expecting before the Judge the doom 
of their final sentence. She saw our Lord sit in great power and majesty, 
attended by many saints and angels, His Sacred Mother, the Queen of 
Heaven, being also present. Instantly a great globe was turned round 
before her, and she was called up by her name—Margaret Grey. Then 
she saw in that globe a world of names, reading distinctly her own, 
together with all her sins from the use of reason, in thought and deed; 
and so as that every circumstance was set out most lively before her; 
seeing also many sins of others, amongst which she most plainly read 
one which concerned one in the same house with her. At last, full of 
fear and trembling, she perceived a particular sin of her own, which, 
either for want of a diligent search into her life, or not light to see 
it till then, had never been disclosed in Sacramental confession; hearing 
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Dec, 

to a withal, to her thinking, the sentence of her damnation given, which 

gree put her into such a horrible fright that she instantly came to herself. 

pru- The effect of all was that, remembering her sins now so clearly, she, 

without delay, by instant prayer and serious examen, prepared for a 
eing General Confession, deploring all, but that foresaid sin in particular. 
vice Then she washed her soul by the Sacrament of Penance in the Precious 
was Blood of our Saviour, to her singular comfort and satisfaction. 

nger She went also to that other party, and told them that secret sin 

, or of theirs. At which, ready even to sink at her feet, they turned as pale 

call as ashes, knowing that no mortal creature was ever witness of it; yet 
she confronted them, and imparted good and efficacious advice how to 

eak proceed, in order to their soul’s benefit. 
Notwithstanding, for all this, she herself followed on her vanities 
still. Yet in reality she loved modesty, had a good repute, and was 

— much desired in all companies. 

: of But as yet, not weighing the hazards and dangers her soul ran into, 
and the oblivion of God which the inordinate love to created objects 
caused; till at last Almighty God, out of His infinite mercy, whilst she 

ted was actually dancing, even in one of the turns of the same dance, turned 

ng her heart wholly towards Him, calling her efficaciously to religion. 
ble Making no delay, having her former vision or dream, as she called it, 
ial afresh represented to her memory, she presently prepared for her journey, 
and came to Ghent, being then some two or three-and-twenty years. 
rd After her admittance, she runned on a full race towards perfection; and 
ssi having a high esteem of the least tittle of our holy Rule and Constitu- 
ry tions, and because none might be ignorant of the excellent perfections 
ul contained in this Rule of rules, she was at the charge of printing it in 
er English, for before it was only extant in writing-hand, the injuries of 

the times in our heretical poor country having defaced and destroyed 

id those copies of former prints in our mother’s tongue. 

to This our dear beloved Dame Alexia never lost her first fervour, but 

it went applying herself continually to spiritual matters, growing eminent 

38 in all regular observance, giving herself much to mental prayer. 

r She was, as concerning her passions, of an excellent temper, adorned 

d with great prudence, having a most religious gravity, mixed with affa- 

a bility; so that in times allowed for recreation she was a rare companion, 

e grateful to all by a pleasant free conversation. And yet she had the gift 





of silence in such an eminent manner that she was very oft observed, at 
the very first toll of a bell, to break off in her discourse in the middle 
of a word. 

By those words of our Blessed Saviour to St. Peter, checking as it 
were his inquisitiveness concerning St. John, saying, ‘What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me,’ she gained the virtue of neither observing 
or curiously inquiring after those things which belonged not to her. And i 
this virtue procured her a great recollection, both interior and exterior, 
which was apparent in her; for besides the regular custody of her senses, 
she could not hide the frequent and fervent exercises of her mind, for 
she had a great knowledge of spirit, and was clearly illuminated to 
perform the most excellent practices of perfection. 

Having been Aid* to divers offices, at last she herself was chosen 
Mistress of the Novices, but alas! not long enjoying any reasonable health 
to perform it, being already fallen into a consumption, which grew more 

















* The phrase ‘ Aid ’ is still used at, Oulton as the equivalent to ‘ assistant.’ 
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intense, insomuch that she was sent to the infirmary, where she lived 
some two years a dying life; and lest she should do no service to the 
community, she herself making and footing the stockings of the Religious, 
with admirable charity. 

She was most entirely candid with Spiritual Fathers and Superiors, 
and being so truly a good and regular religious, her example shone 
brighter and brighter to her dying day, suffering with most singular 
edification, both piously and patiently, her long and tedious infirmity; 
taking, with heroical victory over herself, the most unsavoury medicines— 
and this very frequently, for much was done if it had pleased God to 
recover her. 

Towards her death, according to the happy ending which God, of His 
infinite goodness, has blessed this house of His holy Mother’s withal, 
sho humbly begged and received all the Holy Sacraments, with true 
devotion and perfect sense, environed with the presence and prayers 
of all the religious. At which time our reverend Ghostly Father was 
turning from her to speak to the whole community (according to custom) 
in her behalf, she humbly begged leave to speak herself. Then, raising 
up her weak body, being nothing but skin and bone, with ardent zeal 
and tender devotion, first she begged pardon of every one with great 
humility, then most heartily, with sincere and cordial expressions, she 
gave thanks to Almighty God and to this community for being religious, 
blessing the Divine goodness especially for being religious in this very 
house, saying: ‘O how do I bless God for this happiness of being a 
child of our holy Father’s amongst you! In this world none can dive 
into the infinity (in a manner) of benefits included in so holy a vocation, 
unless illuminated by Almighty God, and so near the confines of eternity.’ 

After many such moving expressions and acts of humility, thanks- 
giving. and praise, which drew tears from all, the convent departed her 
that time. 

After some hours they assembled. and praying again on St. Thomas 
the Apostle’s day, at night, she sweetly expired, having been only eleven 
years in the school of holy religion and yet had arrived to such an 
art of living and dying well. 

After she was washed and dressed, according to religious custom, and 
laid out in our Sisters’ choir, in her great hahit and veil, the grates being 
left open for the neighbours to see, and pray for the soul, a young but 
venerable man in the habit of a priest came and looked attentively upon 
her, saying so loud as that he was heard: ‘ This dear sou] did not so much 
as pass through the fire of Purgatory, but went presently to enjoy the 
fruition of God.’ Which said, he went away, and none that ever we 
could hear of did see him either before or after, whoever he was. 

We hope her long sickness, so continually offering it up, with so many 
acts of piety, for the glory of God, and good of her son] and others. her 
most exact obedience, yet, even most punctually to our Sisters’ Converse,* 
who assisted to serve the sick, and exactness in the distributions of the 
Infirmary, might obtain her Purgatory here, through the mercy and merits 
of our Lord and Saviour, to whom be all praise.—Requiescat in Pace. 
Amen. 


The lay sisters—or ‘converse sisters,’ as they were called in 
those days—as well as the dames, had their deathbills written, 


* That is, the lay sisters 
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and the following of Sister Teresa Matlock contains a singu- 
larly touching record of the deathbed of a holy nun—such a death- 
bed as made Renan say, in his cynical candour, ‘ While I do not 
want the hard life of the Saints, I own that I am jealous of their 
deaths.” The deathbill is worth quoting in its entirety : 











Sister Teresia, in Baptism called Catherine, daughter to Thomas Mat- 
lock, till she was come to woman’s estate, remained a kind of schismatic, 
frequenting heretic churches. Once as she was reading St. Stephen’s life, 
upon his day in Christmas, she found herself so confirmed in the Catholic 
faith that she never went to Protestant churches more, 

And upon this glorious Saint’s day, she had her vocation to holy 
Baptism ; for which cause she had this Saint in great veneration. 

She entered Brussels Monastery for a converse Sister about the age of 
twenty or twenty-one, and there received the holy Habit of St. Benedict. 
But after this house began she obtained, when she was novice, to be 
translated hither, and the next August after she made her vows of pro- 
fession on great St. Augustine’s day, 1625, being very devout to this t 
glorious Saint as also to St. Stephen, saying three Paters and three Aves i 
every day to this blessed Protomartyr, to obtain a constant union and 
charity in this holy community, and eleven Aves to St. Ursul~ and her ‘ 
associates for a happy death for herself, which, praise be to God, she 
had in a most eminent, comfortable manner. 

Whilst she lived here amongst us, she gave a general good assistance in 


















occasions, and had great knowledge how to do everything, and most 
exquisite in her skill at silk-work being the chief inventress of all those 
curious imitations of natural flowers, which was a particular gift of 
God, as also the art she had concerning the printing of leaves. 

For one day, walking in the garden, and viewing much variety of 
flowers and leaves (according to her wonted custom on those occasions) she 
contemplated with admiration the wonderful works of Almighty God, 
seriously observing every single leaf, vein, and indenture, wishing she had 
an inventive skill to express them to the life in silk-work. 

The very next night, it seemed to her in sleep that she found herself 
in a garden full of all sorts of curious plants and flowers, beholding there 
likewise a comely, venerable and gracious old man; and she presently 
understood it was her great patron, St. Augustine. He, addressing towards 
her, said to her, that to fulfil her earnest wish and desire, he would teach 
her so to imprint those leaves in silk-work, instantly directing her in all 
particulars. 

Awaking, therefore, she retained this in memory, and the next day 
printed them as we see in practice to this day amongst us, teaching all 
her art in this kind to the reverend Dames of the choir, and by obedience 
much employed in it herself, the chief care and contriving lying upon 
her. 

For many years together she had the charge of the Apothecary Office, 
and performed it not only justly and laboriously, but also with a great 
and general charity. 

She was noted for that constant humility of acknowledging her faults 
in private to her Superior, and for observing exactly that rule of striving 
to obey one another, though, morally speaking, by a third person it was 
sometimes thought more convenient the present action should have been 
done otherwise. And in these occasions they would be asking her, saying, 
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‘ Sister, why do you do this thing so?’ she replying innocently, ‘ Because 
I was bid,’ showing a most practical religious simplicity. 

In that year she died, many oft heard her say, ‘I am sure I shall die 
this year’; and not long before she was laid up in the Infirmary, she 
took her Dean into the Stillhouse, and humbly begged pardon upon her 
knees for all her faults, with weeping tears, saying: ‘Dear Mother, I 
grow old, and fear my time is not long. I humbly beseech yon, good 
mother, as you have ever loved me, show it still in particular, by always 
telling me of my faults, that so I may both see and amend them.’ 

All the while of her sickness, she thirsted incessantly to be dissolved 
and be with Christ, and when some would say—‘ Sister, you are not yet 
so, and we hope you may recover and live, we cannot spare you, you know 
what a help it is in these hard times for supplies to the Community. Who 
shall do the silk-work when you are dead?’ But she would never the 
least relish the thought of living, saying she was good for nothing, ‘ what 
should she live for?’  ‘ Besides,’ says she, ‘God Almighty never lets 
there be a want of any; but when He was pleased to take any away of 
the religious out of this world He raised up some other to supply their 
place, and be as useful to the common good.’ 

She dearly loved to have our Saviour’s last sermon read to her in this 
her last sickness, meditating upon every full and comfortable sentence; 
and therefore ever and anon she begged the reader to stop for a while, 
and after she had devoutly ruminated upon it, then she would say: ‘ Be 
pleased to goon.’ The last time she had these sacred words of our Saviour 
read, she made them rest at these two words: ‘I am the true Vine; my 
Father is the Husbandman. Every branch in Me not bearing fruit, He 
. will take it away ; and every one that beareth fruit, He will purge it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit.’ ‘ Enough,’ said she. 

At which she composed herself for serious meditation. 

And the watchers have affirmed that for whole nights, in the midst of 
her greatest and sharp pains, she would in silence and quiet have her 
soul and affections most intensely employed. And at the very point of 
her death she uttered short sweet aspirations, and so many pious acts that 
it was a singular comfort to see and hear her. 

A very little before she died one of the religious, seeing her so perfect 
in senses and so devout, holding Saint Peter’s picture towards her, said: 
‘This Saint, Sister, must let you into Heaven. Beg his absolution and 
intercession.’ Presently, with her dying hand, she took and kissed it, 
smiling upon the picture, whilst her lips moved softly. 

She often saluted every wound in the crucifix, and signed herself with 
it, kissing also Our Blessed Lady’s image saying ‘Maria, Mater 
gratie, &e.’ 

In fine for the last hour or two she breathed nothing but amorous 
aspirations and acts of contrition, receiving the while, divers times, 
sacramental absolution. 

Immediately before she expired my Lady Abbess in a cheerful tone 
said (we all being rather in joy than sorrow to see so blessed an end): 


‘ Letatus sum in his que dicta sunt mihi.’ 
She instantly, in a kind of gladness, answered : 
‘In domum Domini ibimus.’ 


And this was her last word. 
In this manner she most sweetly rendered her soul to our Lord. On 


the first Sunday of Advent, when we celebrated the coming of the Incar- 
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nate Word into this world, she most happily took her journey towards 
Heaven. 










Even in the case of uneventful and short lives there is 
character in the narrative. Of Dame Mary Southgate we read 
as follows : 










Whilst she was chantress, always when she sung the Martyrologe on 
Christmas Eve, it was so movingly performed, that it moved even to tears 
of devotion. At last in this full pursuit of perfection, she was struck 
with an air into a kind of palsy, which turned to a mixture of apoplexy 
and falling sickness. 

These infirmities came to such a violence that in some ten days it 
caused her death. She received notwithstanding blessed be God, piously, 
all rites of holy Church, and most happily reposed in our Lord, the 
12th of February, within the Octave of our holy Mother St. Scholastica, 
leaving a sad house, full of resentment to lose one of such eminent 
qualities, natural and supernatural. But she being wholly God’s, ’tis 
but just and right, at what time to His eternal sweet providence He 
knows most convenient, that He take possession of His own. She died 
about the age of thirty, having lived fourteen years in the world, and 
sixteen in Religion. Requiescat in Pace. Amen. 






















Of Dame Justina Corham we have the following account : 






Anno Domini 1638, on the 13th of August, most piously departed this 
life Dame Justina Corham, having been professed 1635, on the 14th of 
September. Her most notable virtues was Charity, Liberality, Fervour, 
and Piety &c. 

Our dear Sister in Christ, Dame Justina, daughter to John Corham, 
an English merchant in Antwerp, her grandfather Robert Corham, gent., 
of Hampshire, entered into the trial of Religion, together with her own 
sister, Dame Cornelia, after they had been some eleven or twelve months 
Convictrices. 

But Dame Justina being sickly, before their time of Clothing, their 
father sent for them to Antwerp; when we thought indeed not to have 
seen her return, because she was in a manner always sick in the Noviciate. 

And though amongst her friends she found many persuasions and 
reasons, humanly speaking, to deter her from tying herself to a state 
where by moral probability she was not to enjoy a day of perfect health, 
yet, God’s grace assisting her, she fervently persevered, and came back 
again with her sister, entering with great resolution. 

One saying to her after she was within the Monastery that she was 
doubly welcome, in respect the doctors had told her that enclosure and 
solitude were mainly opposite to her constitution, she very civilly thanked 
that party, and as one transported with new joy, said, ‘If I had been 
sure never to enjoy one hour of health in this place, yet I am come (thank 
God!) at least to die in the Monastery, among the Religious.’ 

After this second entrance, she begged most humbly and earnestly of 
Almighty God so much health as might enable her to go through in her 
observances till her profession, and then do with her as it best suited His 
Divine Goodness. Her prayer was heard, and the truth is, immediately 
(in a manner) after her bride-days she was carried to the Infirmary, 
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falling into an inward consumption, and remained there three years, 
exercising both patience and piety. 

She was of a high spirit, and did greatly overcome herself, and did 
in this time of her sickness apply herself very much to union with God 
Almighty. 

She thirsted excessively to be dissolved, so to enjoy her Spouse and 
Saviour. The Reverend Dame who was then Infirmarian asked her 
seriously if indeed she had a desire to die, she being so young. Who 
returned this answer, with a generous contempt of this life, that indeed 
she languished much to be with God and enjoy Him. She was endued 
with a noble humour having a free heart and a generous spirit, and 
liberally, with leave, distributed charities as they were required. 

She was overheard to say to herself, in perfect sense and great fervour 
of spirit, ‘ Break, heart, and go to thy Jesus; break, heart, and go to 
thy Jesus!’ 

At last God granted her ardent wishes, for her fever began to be more 
intense, and being very particularly devout to the Blessed Virgin (after 
she had received all the last Sacraments most piously) she sweetly expired, 
on the great Festivity of her most glorious Assumption, in the prime of 
her youth, remaining fat and good-looking exteriorly, her consumption 
being all within. She had a pure complexion, and we are confident her 
soul in the forge of three years’ sickness, was purified and made fit to 
enter there where no defiled thing may be admitted. Requiescat in pace. 
Amen. 


The following is the deathbill of Dame Scholastica Roper : 


Anno Domini 1641, on the 7th of March, most happily departed 
this life Dame Scholastica Roper. She was called in Baptism Margaret, 
daughter to Christopher Roper, Baron of Teynham, &c., and was pro- 
fessed 1628, the 14th of September. God, in His most fatherly, sweet 
and adorable providence, intending to exalt her by the holy cross, made 
her begin very timely to drink the holy chalice of sufferings, being visited 
twelve years with a continual infirmity. The doctors, instead of cure, 
in the first year of this visitation, even in a manner did stupify her, 
yet not so but that she was capable of the holy Sacraments, and truly we 
all received great edification, in respect of her singular mansitude, 
having ever a sweet and peaceable disposition. Never upon any occasion 
was she seen to give disgust, she had ever such a natural civility. At 
her first coming over out of England, she went to Brussels, where her 
courteous sweet behaviour drew all the eyes of the court upon her, saying 
they had scarce seen so fine a lady come into these parts. 

Some time before her death, growing a little distempered, she was 
sent to the Infirmary, where she most quickly and patiently sustained her 
last sickness, and told one that came to visit her of her sister, my lady 
Huddlestone’s death, a little before the news was sent hither, saying, 
‘ My sister came before me; ’—and how she had seen her all in white. 
This our dear Dame received all the rites of the Church and peaceably 
reposed in our Lord on St. Thomas of Aquinas’ Day, in Lent. Requiescat 
in Pace. Amen. 


The above deathbills are but a few out of many. They all 
belong to the seventeenth century. Those of the eighteenth have 
not been preserved. In the course of the eighteenth century the 
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strength of the Catholic party in England was greatly diminished, 
and the convents became far less prosperous. A later Benedictine 


chronicler of the house writes as follows : 


The laws against Catholics inheriting or purchasing property had 
caused many apostasies from the faith, and as capital punishment had 
ceased there was no longer the same stimulus to fervour, nor the frequent 
martyrdoms to draw down blessings on the survivors. It seems to be a 
well ascertained fact that our communities abroad numbered much fewer 
inmates téwards the end of the eighteenth century than ever before. We 
may cite our own as an example of this. In 1650 the convent counted 
forty Dames and fifteen Sisters. At its dissolution in 1794 there were only 
thirteen of the former and nine of the latter. At Pontoise, which had 
formerly been a very flourishing community, the numbers had sunk in 
1784 to ten Dames and four Sisters. 


To the very end the Ghent house maintained its loyalty to 
the Stuart dynasty. They prayed publicly on great festivals for 
the restoration of our King, and when Charles Edward died in 
1788 the nuns sent a message. of condolence to his brother, the 
Cardinal of York. Henry the Ninth, as they called him, wrote 
to the Abbess on the 9th of March of that year as follows: 


I take most kindly from you all the obleiging expressions you made use 
of in your letter of the 18th of last month on occasion of the melancholy 
death of the late King, my dearest brother, which I own to you has 
affected me very much. I am very desirous your congregation should be 
persuaded of the singular regard I have for such a respectable body, and 
how much I am convinced of their attachment and sentiments towards 


me and my family. (Signed) Henry R. Carprnat. 


Four years before the date of this letter, the community of 
Pontoise became so small that it was obliged to dissolve, and the 
Ghent community was seriously considering the question of its 
own future survival. But the French Revolution found it still 
in existence. The Benedictine chronicler already quoted writes 
as follows of its effect on the fortunes of the English communities 
and colleges in France and Belgium: ‘In the month of January 
1793 came the terrible news of the execution of the French King. 
This was followed by a declaration of war between France and 
England, and the position of English residents in the French 
dominions became extremely precarious. . . . Douai College was 
seized by Government officials in the month of October, and its 
inmates declared prisoners. They were soon afterwards con- 
veyed to Dourlens, where they were kept in strict confinement. 
The Scotch and Irish colleges had disbanded their members pre- 
viously, and thus escaped a similar fate. The Anglo-Benedic- 
tines of St. Gregory had likewise mostly fled to England. The 
Prior and five monks, who had remained in charge of the house, 
were taken to Dourlens, where they shared the confinement of 
the collegians. The inmates of the St. Omer College were im- 
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prisoned in their own town, and afterwards removed to Arras, 
The English Franciscans at Douai were dispersed about the same 
time. The monks of St. Laurence at Dieulwart were likewise 
turned out of their monastery. The nuns of Cambrai were im- 
prisoned at Compiégne ; those of Paris were shut up in their own 
house and afterwards conveyed to the fortress of Vincennes; our 
sisters at Dunkerque were imprisoned, together with the English 
Poor Clares of the same town, and were soon joined by the Poor 
Clares communities of Gravelines and Rouen; while the English 
monks of Paris were completely scattered. Thus a few months 
saw the ruin of nearly all the flourishing British colonies in 
France and Belgium.’ 

The Ghent dames themselves soon had to flee the country. 
Some dames were despatched with a portion of the property of 
the Abbey before the community as a whole was forced to dis- 
perse. The Oulton nuns still show the visitor the handsome altar 
tabernacle and old alarum which, together with some letters and 
papers, were thus despatched to England for safety. A banner 
given by James the Second, bearing the initials ‘J. R.’—now 
converted into a chalice veil—was also thus saved, and a highly 
interesting old book of medical remedies—largely prescriptions 
of herbs and simples—representing the experiences and traditions 
of the house, was also saved. Some of these prescriptions are 
still found to be extremely efficacious. Ghent was invaded in 
1794 by the French. Its defenders were Austrian troops assisted 
by the English soldiers of the Duke of York. The convent was 
required by these defenders for storing their ammunition, and 
the nuns had to leave, which they nearly all did on the 28rd of 
June, disguised in secular clothes. They reached England in two 
detachments, and Bishop Douglas’ diary has the following entry : 

Mrs. Hesketh or Brockholes, the Procuratrix of Ghent, with eight 
of her nuns and four young ladies arrived in London, the 26th of June in 
the evening, under the care of ——Dicconson, Esq., of Wrightington. 
They all lodged at Mrs. Baker’s, Bond Street, and mean to go down 
to Lincolnshire. 


The nuns shortly afterwards took a house at Preston, and 
community life began again in April 1795. At Preston the nuns 
prospered, and opened a school for Catholic girls of the upper 
classes. The community migrated to Caverswall Castle, near 
Stone, in 1811, where it was under the special guidance and direc- 
tion of that remarkable man, Bishop Milner. Thence it passed 
in 1853 to its present habitat—Oulton Abbey. 


WILFRID Warp. 





A CHANCE CONVERSATION IN 1905 


TEN years ago the present writer was in a European capital in 
which was a British official who, as an ardent golfer, was only too 
delighted to come across any compatriot suffering from the same 
mania. Of the nature of the local golf course it is not necessary 
to speak at any length. Suffice it to say that it was absolutely 
unique in character—a waste of rock and red earth on which no 
grass grew. Conscious, it may be, of the self-sacrifice displayed 
by anyone who consented to play with him upon it, he asked 
me to dinner. He was a bachelor who shared a very comfortable 
house with a secretary of the local Austrian Embassy. In the 
middle of dinner my friend was called away to a neighbouring 
port by business, which, as I learnt subsequently, involved the 
accommodation of certain acts of violence committed by British 
sailors on natives of the country. For myself the result was that 
I spent the rest of the evening with Count ——, the Austrian 
diplomat. I expected a long, dull wait for the return of my 
friend. The wait was long, so long, in fact, that I had to go 
home before he returned. But it was not dull. I learnt, as I 
know now, much in the course of the evening. I was not at the 
time convinced of the truth of all that was said to me; but I was 
sufficiently struck with it to make notes of the conversation on 
my return to my hotel. I had some idea of publishing it; 
but I felt that I must first ask leave of the man who had talked 
tome. His answer was that I must, at any rate during his life- 
time, as he laughingly said, regard the conversation as confi- 
dential : he had talked in the same way to Englishmen before 
that time, because he was Anglophil; but he felt that he had 
perhaps spoken too freely on the previous night. In 1912 I heard 
that he was dead. But I had meanwhile mislaid the notes; and 
without them I could not have recalled much of what he had 
said. Only recently I discovered them hidden away among a 
lot of maps which I had brought home with me in 1905, and had 
not had occasion to look at since. 

I have written out the conversation in the first person, not 
because I can pretend to give in all cases the actual words used, 
but because the use of the first person tends to bring more vividly 
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to my recollection the way in which my chance acquaintance 
expressed his views. At the same time my notes do contain, 
in the case of the more striking passages, what I believe to be 
not merely the sense but the actual form of what he said. It is 
possible that the statements of a man who had been behind the 
scenes in the life and diplomacy of that age may be of interest 
to the English reader at the present time, the more so as they 
have a direct bearing on what is now taking place. 

The subjects which we discussed were the attitude of Germany 
towards England, and the relations between Germany and Austria, 


‘You ask me whether I know Berlin. Yes, I know it well, 
because I was in our Embassy there early in my diplomatic 
career ; and I made friends whom I have often visited since that 
time. It is, I admit, unusual for Austrians of the upper class 
to make friends in Prussian Germany; and even I, who know 
the Berliners well, fee! out of sympathy with the ideas of the 
ruling class. The Junker is of a type quite different from the 
nobility of Austria. There is much in him that we understand, 
and much that we do not understand ; and much of both that we 
dislike. You Englishmen are of the idea that Germany is ulti- 
mately an autocracy in which the Emperor holds sway. It is 
true that there is more of autocracy in Germany than in Russia, 
for the bureaucracy is not so powerful." But the Prussian 
nobility, combined with German bureaucracy, is a power suffi- 
ciently formidable to check any action of the Emperor which does 
not accord with its views. Yet the dependence of Junkerdom 
on the Hohenzollern dynasty is very real, and the general result 
is a certain balance of power. 

‘You were asking me just now about German hostility to 
England. I have met and talked with Englishmen, especially in 
the diplomatic service, but I have never come across one who 
really understood it. You Englishmen, in spite of your cosmo- 
politanism, remain very insular. You imagine that, when you 
are the object of anything, you are the sole object. You imagine 
that this hostility to England is the prime motive in modern 
German politics. We Austrians know that it is not ; but it seems 
to me hopeless to attempt to convince you that such is not the 
case. My failure may be due to the difficulty of explaining the 
position, which is a very complicated one. 

‘In the internal policy of Germany there are three elements 
which count: the Junker nobility; the commercial, manufac- 
turing, and capitalist class, which is largely Jewish; and the 
working men, especially those of the middle and the west of the 

2 IT have copied this from my notes, but I cannot see in what general sense 
it can be true. 
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country. You may say ‘‘ What of the kings of the States other 
than Prussia?’’ ‘‘ What of the nobility of Southern Germany? ’ 
The war of 1866 taught the former their place; and, as for the 
latter, their ambitions are social rather than political. They fall 
into line with Berlin. Their sympathies were with us fifty, or 
even less than fifty, years ago; but now Austria appears to them 
@ disintegrated State ; and they are on the side of strength rather 
than of weakness. Therefore for all practical purposes you may 
class them with the Junker nobility as supporters of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty and Hohenzollern policy, so long as it supports 
the supremacy of the upper classes. Practically they do not 
count, because the Government circle knows that it can count on 
them. But I was speaking of your insular ignorance of German 
politics. 'The German Junker does not want to rule you; he 
wants to rule Germany; and it is because his rule there is 
threatened that you come into account. You may say ‘‘ What 
has rule in Germany to do with hostility to England?’’ I have 
already told you that it is a very difficult matter to explain to one 
who does not know the facts, especially if he thinks that he does 
know them. Take Germany before 1866, or, if you like, before 
1870. Its commercial development had hardly begun. Its 
foreign trade was small. It was a poor country. The potenti- 
alities of development were there, because the system of educa- 
tion was common-sense and good in most of the States. For 
actual development political unity was required, so that the com- 
mercial rights of the trader with foreign countries might be 
guaranteed to him. Englishmen who have read the history of 
German affairs before 1866 are surprised that the South German 
States, which then loathed Prussia and the Prussian, have 
followed Prussia’s lead with apparent submissiveness ever since 
1870. Fear was the original motive; but interest soon took its 
place. Ask a South German now why he is content to follow 
the lead of Prussia. He will say something of this kind: ‘‘I am 
a Wirtemberger. Before 1870, if I did business with foreign 
countries, and disputes arose, I had the kingdom of Wirtemberg 
behind me. NowI have the Empire of Germany. It makes all 
the difference.’’ I spoke a moment ago about education. The 
German is intensely common-sense in his methods. For the 
brain-worker theoretical instruction; for the hand-worker prac- 
tical and technical instruction. But I am told by my brother, 
who was at our Embassy in London, that English education is 
ruled by faddists who air ideas which have no sort of relation to 
real life. You have, he says, splendid material in your working- 
classes ; but you give the hand-worker an education which is far 
more theoretical than practical, while you are apt to be content 
to provide a technical education for those who have to work with 
422 
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their brains. What is the consequence? Your theoretical 
education is absurdly low in quality, because 99 per cent. of those 
brought under it are quite incapable of making any advance in 
it. They are learning theory when they ought to be learning 
technique. That is not the case in Germany. She is more 
common-sense than England. In Germany education is 
designed to fit every man for that station in life for which he 
is adapted by his mental capacity, that is to say, to make him 
of the utmost use to the society of the nation. But your faddists 
—so I am told, at any rate—seek to implant in the minds of the 
many ideas with which only the minds of the most capable can 
cope. What the ultimate effect of all this may be in your 
country I cannot say, but it would be unreasonable to expect that 
it will be good. 

‘But it is with Germany that I am concerned, and I have 
digressed in a sense from the real question before us, as one is apt 
to do when one is talking. 

‘The effect of technical education in Germany has been to 
make the German workman extraordinarily effective; and his 
efficiency has been greatly promoted by the fact that German 
manufacturers have employed in the improvement of old, and 
the invention of new, methods men who have had a thorough 
theoretical education. Speaking after the event, one might say 
that the result has been what might have been expected ; but one 
may also say that, before the event, the ruling class in Germany 
did not foresee it. It forgot that efficiency is more often the 
parent than the child of ambition. The German working-class 
has become ambitious to better its economic, civil, and political 
position. It has looked to Socialism as a means to that end. 
To you and to me Socialism may be admitted nonsense ; but by 
the mass of men political theories, whether socialistic or other- 
wise, which promise an improvement in their condition, are 
accepted as an unexamined creed. The Socialist movement in 
Germany is spreading rapidly ; and its spread has, as I have every 
reason to know, caused the greatest alarm in Government circles. 
Nor is this alarm the alarm of a paternal, philanthropic Govern- 
ment which seeks to prevent its children from being led into 
grievous error. It is the alarm of a governing class which sees 
its supremacy menaced, a class which has, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Russian bureaucracy, governed in a more real 
sense than any existing class in Europe. It is that which is at 
the root of that policy of Germany which has rendered many 
Englishmen suspicious and uneasy, unless your newspapers mis- 
represent facts. The problem which the ruling class in Germany 
has had to face for some years past is how to overcome this 
popular movement, and, if not to crush it, to render it politically 
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powerless and innocuous. The Emperor, whether of his own 
insight or not I do not know, has seen that the only means of 
overcoming this is to give the three classes in Germany some 
common interest, because common sympathy cannot exist between 
them. The commercial classes, largely Jewish, and still more 
largely dominated by Jewish interests, cannot be expected to 
sympathise with a society of rulers which treats it with little 
short of social contempt. The lower classes dislike the middle- 
class capitalist partly on theory, partly on fact; and, as for the 
ruling class and the Government, it is for them a distant 
Providence, known best through its agents, the drill-sergeant 
and the policeman. A Providence thus represented is not a 
lovable thing. 

‘The problem which the ruling class has had to solve is how 

to crush the people through the people; and the creation of a 
common interest pervading all classes is regarded as a necessary 
means to that end. A century ago the problem was simple for a 
ruling class which knew its own mind. An army composed of 
only the fraction of a nation might be used to keep under 
restraint or even to crush the movements of the civilian many. 
It was only where, as in France, the Government was afflicted 
with sentiment that shipwreck was made. But where you have 
trained your nation in arms you simply court disaster if you 
seek to adopt methods only suited to a situation which has passed 
away. 
‘It is evident to the German Government that the question 
cannot be solved on the lines of internal policy, for the very good 
reason, amongst others, that the drift of internal politics is all 
set in what is, from the point of view of the ruling class, the 
wrong direction. 

‘But you may say ‘‘ What of persuasion? What of teach- 
ing?’’ Persuasion is with the orator, and oratory does not flourish 
among the Junker ranks. The Emperor has at times tried his hand 
that way; but he has never been able to distinguish between a 
speech and a lecture. Oratory in Germany is with the opposi- 
tion. But teaching? There is something in that suggestion. 
But it can only be effective as an adjunct to other things. 

‘In dealing with this difficulty the German Government has 
acted with what I shall call, even though you quarrel with the 
phrase, crude common-sense. It has based its policy on two of 
the strongest sentiments in average human nature: firstly, fear ; 
and, secondly, avarice. 

‘The cry that ‘‘ The country is in danger ’’ has been raised 
at intervals in recent years, mainly by means of a Press which is 
in part controlled by the Government, and, for the rest, stupid 
enough to take up any cry which may lead to larger circulation. 
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Now you know, and I know, and the German Government has 
better reasons than either of us for knowing, that this cry is 
wholly false. It is impossible to point to any country in Europe 
which is, or has been for years past, a danger to Germany. We 
Austrians are bound, or rather chained, to her by an alliance. 
Italy is with us. England has obviously made up her mind that 
she has quite as much on her hands as she can deal with, and is 
in sentiment wholly unaggressive. France is in a decline, mili- 
tarily speaking; and many of its people wish to forget the old 
cry for revanche. Russia has never for a long time past shown 
any aggressive tendency in the West; and is not at this moment, 
and is not likely to be for years to come, in a position to be 
unprovokedly aggressive to any Power of the first class. The 
German Government knows as well as you and I do that the 
large armaments of foreign nations, about which it raises chronic 
scares among its own people, aim not at aggression but at defence 
against Germany. If Germany were to propose a reduction 
of armaments there is not a single State in Europe which would 
refuse to fall in with the proposal, which would not, indeed, 
gladly accept it. But the mass of the German people do not 
know these things, because Germans of the ruling class say that 
they are not the case. They have, indeed, a profound interest 
in so saying. Thus the military spirit in Germany is maintained, 
and the demands of the army are met without demur. As far as 
this cause is effective on the opinions of the people, it is especially 
useful in guiding the sentiments of the lower classes along the 
path which the ruling class would have them take. 

‘ But there is the commercial middle class, affected indeed by 
this bogus fear, but not affected to the same extent, because it 
is far more intelligent : knows more of foreign countries : is not 
a guileless believer in all that is said to it. It is a class which 
has many reasons to be satisfied with its present position. It is 
making its way at a rapid rate in the cosmopolitan commercial 
world. Jt has fought the English trader successfully on many 
fields, and it is acquiring enormous wealth. This contented 
frame of mind has been a great difficulty to the Government. 
The Junker class fears a commercial aristocracy almost as much 
as it fears a Socialist democracy; all the more so as it is much 
more difficult to deceive. Up to quite recent times various 
methods have been employed to win it over. The Emperor gave 
friendship and social advancement to some of its leading men. 
Official organs were ever impressing on it the absolute necessity 
for a strong army and navy to back up trade development. It 
agreed with the general principle, but was opposed to the 
Government’s idea as to the extent of its application, especially 
as any extension meant increased taxation. Even the hint that 
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a strong Germany might push England out of the way appealed 
but little to men who were competing successfully with the 
English in the markets of England and her Colonies. It is you 
English who have solved the difficulty for the German Govern- 
ment. There has been in England of late years talk of 
Protection and Colonial Preference. I do not understand it in 
detail; nor, I expect, do the Germans; but I know that both 
they and I take it to mean that, when it comes, the English trader 
will enjoy an overwhelming advantage in the markets of the 
enormous area of the world which England controls. This would 
mean an incalculable economic loss to Germany. But you say 
‘Protection and such-like is merely in the air, and may never 
take material form.’’ That is all very well; but the German 
trader has no guarantee that such will be the case. The Govern- 
ment has the commercial class now on its side in the prosecution 
of its military and naval policy. There has always been in 
Germany an intense jealousy of English prosperity, for Neid is 
inherent in the German nature. Even the working-classes envy 
what they believe to be the better position of the working man 
in England; and this feeling has been fully exploited by the 
Government. ’ 

‘I do not think that anyone who knows the facts can doubt 
the hostility of the German people as a whole to England. But 
this hostility is largely the work of the Government. The 
Government controls the schools and the universities, but I 
cannot say whether this hostility has been preached there. Some 
of your people are well aware of it, as I know; but you seem to 
have, so 1 have been told, a number of people who judge realities 
4 priori, and cannot believe anything which has not come within 
their own experience, and does not square with their precon- 
ceived views of how the world is made. Such people are as easy 
to deceive as the most ignorant class in the community. They 
think that education has the same results all the world over; and 
that, consequently, the educated German is as guileless as their 
educated selves. They forget that it is not the educated class 
in the widest sense which rules in Germany, but a class which 
has been educated on narrow and definite lines in which senti- 
ment, as they understand it, plays no part. 

‘But to the ruling class in Germany hostility to England is 
not an end, but a means to an end. . . . That class is preparing 
for a great war, in which England may or may not be the main 
object. England is put forward as a sinner against German 
interests, and is therefore accepted by the mass of the people as 
a valid excuse for the preparation of armaments by land and sea. 
But to the ruling class this is all preparatory. The end is a 
great war into which Germany shall enter fully prepared—it may 
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be a war against France and Russia combined, or against Eng- 
land alone, for you English have stood aloof from Continental 
alliances.? But the point is the war, a war to be waged by Ger- 
many, in name against a foreign Power or Powers, in fact on 
behalf of the governing class in Germany against those forces 
within the country which would overthrow it. 

‘For the German governing class reckons, rightly as I think, 
that Germany would come victorious out of such a war, and 
victory would raise the militarist element to the supreme power 
in Europe, and would of itself make militarist rule a permanent 
necessity in Germany. Germany will attack somebody in the 
next few years. For my own part I do not think it will be 
England. With England the position of stalemate might super- 
vene, with neither side able to achieve anything resembling a 
decisive success, and it is success which the governing class 
wants. My impression is that the attack will be on France and 
Russia, because there a decisive success could be attained. 
France is decadent from a military point of view. Russia is 
disorganised. England would stand out. But, you say, how 
would the organised German hostility to England be satisfied 
if victory were won merely over France and Russia? In reality 
that might not be immediately in question. Such a victorious 
war would secure the dominance of the Junker class in Germany 
for many years to come, and that is the real aim of the ruling 
class in that country. But I think myself that the attack on 
England would come sooner or later, for victory would encourage 
those aspirations which the Government has done so much to 
create and foster among the commercial class. But, you may say, 
what have Austria and Italy to do with this policy of the Junker 
class? Of Italy I can only say that I do not know much of her 
politics, save that she came into the alliance with Germany and 
ourselves to protect herself against us. She thought that Austria 
had not forgotten nor forgiven the loss of Lombardy and Venetia. 
So long as the alliance affords her that protection she will abide 
by it. 

’ For ourselves, we came in for various motives, of which 
perhaps the strongest was a fear of Russia, which time has 
proved to have been, certainly, exaggerated, and, perhaps, mis- 
taken. Still, especially since our acquisition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, there is always the possibility of complications with 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula. But I am saying what is well 
known to the world when I say that since the Triple Alliance was 
formed the internal condition of Austria has become far more 
critical. In.Germany the difficulties are social. We, too, are 
threatened with similar difficulties, but our main difficulty is 


? This, it must be remembered, was in 1905. 
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national. The Magyar and the Slav questions have become 
infinitely more serious of late years. As an Austrian I can hardly 
speak calmly of the Magyars. They are ever raising the cry 
of Austrian oppression ; whereas the fact is that we have made so 
many concessions to them that their position and importance in 
the empire is out of all proportion to their numbers. And they 
themselves, whilst raising the false cry of oppression, are treating 
the Slav and Ruman elements in their half of the empire with 
the grossest injustice. They profess to loathe us. They put 
a ban on Germans and the German language. But they are 
trebly fools. They seek for an independence which they could 
not maintain save with the aid of Russia and the co-operation of 
their Slav fellow-subjects. Yet they have never forgiven Russia 
for her interference in 1849; and they treat their Slav neighbours 
with contempt and injustice. Were the Magyar and the Slav 
malcontents to join their forces, the position of the German 
element in Austria would become critical. It is, as matters 
stand, critical enough to make any idea of a renunciation of the 
alliance with our fellow-Germans impossible. And, of course, 
the Germans know this, and know that they can count on us, 
even if it came to action which could be of little benefit to us. 
Besides, the governing classes in Austria are no more in love with 
Socialism and its works thanvare those of Germany. 

‘One more thing I would add. If Germany came out victorious 


from a great European war, she would not tolerate in other 
European countries any power of the masses of the people which 
might encourage political aspirations among her lower classes. 
And you must remember that she would be in a position to dictate 
to Europe. I do not like the Junker, but I am not altogether 
out of sympathy with his ideals.’ 


G. B. GRunpy. 
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PROBLEMS FOR A EUROPEAN CONGRESS 


In this article I shall limit myself strictly to problems of History ; 

I turn to the warnings of the past—not to political problems, 
nor to schemes for future settlement. For the time being I wish 
to concentrate attention on manifest lessons of history alone. 

One word as to the relations of history to politics—i.e. how 
far the facts of the past are to be employed for the reorganisation 
of the future. To attempt a national or international resettle- 
ment without a thorough and a true knowledge of preceding 
settlements and unsettlements is the folly of Utopian enthusiasm 
—certain to come to ruin. To rely on historical tradition as 
decisive for new settlements, as the exclusive factor in reorgani- 
sation, is the most fruitful source of anarchy and strife. Half 
the wars and convulsions which have afflicted mankind have been 
due to a passionate attempt to restore an obsolete past, to renew 
a former glory, to recover a lost land. I need not enlarge on 
the story of Persia, Armenia, Greece, Serbia, Poland, the Jewish 
race, the German Reich. Nor need I remind the readers of this 
Review of the mischievous bluster of German, French, and 
British pedants, who so often have broken in upon practical 
statesmanship with their heraldic battle-cries and banners. The 
Treitschkes, the Thiers, the Carlyles, with their eloquent his- 
tories, have proved dangerous guides for national policy. It is 
the true test of wisdom in a statesman to define the balance 
between what has been and what has to be. History is quite 
indispensable as an instrument of judgment. It may prove a 
ruinous delusion if taken to be an imperative authority. In all 
I say here, I limit myself to warnings from the past. 

This vastest of all wars in human history must end some day, 
if only by a process of exhaustion. Even if, as some keen judges 
predict, there were an inconclusive truce, as in the Napoleonic 
War, there will one day be a conclusive settlement. Though 
some of us may not live to see it, we may usefully consider the 
problems that will await the settlement. How these questions 
should be settled is another matter; one, in my opinion, idle to 
consider. It is premature yet to discuss their solution, till we 
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know in what conditions the end of war may arrive and in what 
kind of relative strength and actual exhaustion the combatant 
Powers are left. Till then, it is vain trifling to guess about 
solutions and settlements. But problems and difficulties may 
usefully now be discussed by those of us who are not absorbed in 
the terrible strain of the hour. 

Obviously, the most important precedent in European history 
is the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15. To that typical assembly 
of the nations a new Congress will inevitably recur for guidance, 
imitation, or warning. Many of the same problems will return ; 
many of the evils and dangers it had to face will be in the eyes 
of all; many of its errors and vices will be recounted and de- 
nounced. The Congress of Vienna was the first of all the great 
attempts to rearrange the Powers of Europe as a whole and on 
a great scale. Indeed, the disturbance, sacrifices, and exhaus- 
tion had lasted for more than a generation, and had left no single 
State of Europe, however unimportant, untouched or uninter- 
ested. An entire century of marvellous progress and change has 
made Europe to-day a different thing, the relative strength of the 
Powers is altered, and fresh problems have to be solved. But 
many of the same problems remain and return. And, though 
at present some States in Europe have not been committed to 
actual war, yet even the neutral States have felt disturbance and 
suffering almost as cruel as war. 

We are accustomed to condemn the Congress for its undoubted 
errors and offences ; but it is fair to remember that it opened with 
some real hopes of restoring Europe as a whole to a lasting peace. 
The part taken by Britain was honourable, if not brilliant; the 
dreams of the Russian Tsar were brilliant, if not very practical 
and not quite resolute; the bold artifices of Talleyrand were a 
striking proof how a great nation can hold its ground in spite of 
crushing defeat and in the face of overpowering enemies. There 
was much in what the delegates tried to do which was right in 
purpose and valuable in example; and there was a good deal in 
what it actually accomplished that may be repeated and developed 
anew. 

One great evil of the Vienna Congress—indeed its dominant 
evil—we may hope now to be away: one all-important condition 
we may trust will now be in the first place. What so nearly 
ruined the old attempt to resettle Europe were the dynastic 
ambitions and jealousies of sovereigns, the personal antipathies, 
rivalries, and artifices of delegates and Chanceries. To-day the 
chiefs of the four great Allies are incapable of such offences ; nor 
will their Ministers be open to suspicion. On the other hand in 
the old Congress the wishes of the peoples were ignored or kept 
in the background. In the future Congress we may feel con- 
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fident they will hold the first place. The old Congress was far 
too ambitious, far too numerous in its constitution, attempted to 
deal with far too many subordinate questions, and treated them 
in ways criminally secretive and insolently imperious. We may 
trust that in the years to come the great Allied Powers will be 
free from the grasping passions which almost caused fresh wars 
to originate in Vienna, which in 1913 caused the Balkan States 
to renew their strife when they had defeated the Turks. We may 
trust also that the great Allies will, at any rate as a preliminary, 
settle the main issues that concern themselves as quickly as 
possible and without interference from smaller and less interested 
races. At least we may be sure they will not attempt to play the 
part of an Almighty Providence, resolved as if they were com- 
petent to recast the entire map of Europe after their own dog- 
matic will. 

There is one memorable lesson to be taught us in the mar- 
vellous way in which France, after Waterloo, recovered her 
frontiers and her position in Europe, even after the annihilation 
of her fighting powers and the occupation of her capital and soil. 
Even after the defeats which we trust the coming year will inflict 
on the enemy, the vast and indomitable German race will not be 
utterly prostrate; and any dream of reparcelling out the Reich 
or the Dual Empire from without had better be put aside at once. 
The Houses of Hohenzollern and of Hapsburg, with all their 
princely satellites, must be dealt with by their own peoples, not 
by us. The history of France before Europe in 1814 and follow- 
ing years will serve to show how impossible it will be for Europe 
to remodel the frontiers of any German people ; or even, after all 
that has happened and all that we believe is yet to happen, how 
impossible it will be to impose on them any crushing indemnity 
or any intolerable burden. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered there is one great 
difference between the condition of France after the fall of 
Napoleon and that of Germany after the eventual defeat of the 
Kaiser. In 1815 there was no bitter feeling against the French 
as a nation, on the part of Britain, or Austria, or even of Russia. 
The Allies were professedly in Paris in order to restore the ancient 
dynasty and nobility of France to which they had long given a 
refuge. Napoleon was the son-in-law of the Austrian Emperor. 
Large, wealthy, and prominent parties in France welcomed the 
Allies and hoped much from their hands. Ali this is different 
now. As yet, we know of no body of any influence in Germany 
which is not devoted to their cause and their sovereign. But 
then, all the Allies are filled to a man with burning detestation 
of the crimes, treacheries, and enormities of the whole German 
people, a detestation unexampled for centuries unless in the 
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A worst outbursts of religious warfare. France, Russia, Belgium, 
baal Serbia, have suffered outrages over which every order of men in 
nail Germany have gloated. It is doubtful if any one of the Allies 
| be either could, or even should, trust implicitly any stipulation, 
sal treaty, or signature of a German diplomat or sovereign. Dip- 
aa lomacy to a German has been proved to mean one continuous 
ons tissue of falsehood, forgery, treachery, and fraud. It is difficult 
= to see how the Allies after victory can regard any Treaty signed 
| a by a German as worth more than the paper of their huge swindle 
ted the paper State debt. Tt will be difficult to make a Treaty of 
the Peace with a nation which the peoples of the rest of Europe regard 
ny as alike treacherous and infamous, bent upon any crime and any 
wn artifice which could tend to destroy or terrorise their opponents. 
Let us consider a few of the principal lessons to be drawn 
Re from the settlement of Europe: firstly, the Treaties of May 1814 
a and so on to the second Peace of Paris in November 1815. We 
me trust that the hopes of the Powers who will end this great War 
] will be as fervently set on a lasting pacification as were the 
ot sovereigns and statesmen of 1814, and that they will be free from 
we the Utopian and romantic anticipations of the idéologues and sen- 
h timentalists of that age. Again, in many ways, the settlement 
‘ was disturbed and delayed by the presence of some sovereigns 
“ and royal persons who held a vague and special authority, and 
xt who induced an immense waste of idle ceremony and misleading 
<4 entertainment. The next great Congress will never have it said 
w of it that ‘it dances but gets no farther.” The sovereigns of 
1] Germany and of Austria will not be there; and we do not think 
. that George the Fifth, the Tsar, Victor Emmanuel, or Kings 
Peter or Albert will desire to attend in person. With the 
' dominant place of the French Republic in the future settlement 
t we may be sure that the Congress will not be absorbed in dynastic 
f pretensions nor wasted in ceremonial extravagance. 
From another fatal defect in the constitution of the Vienna 
l 


Congress, the next Congress will assuredly be free—I mean the 
preposterous number of States: and bodies that claimed and 
obtained a seat. Something like twenty sovereign States were 
represented, besides other religious and lay bodies. The Ger- 
man Empire and the Dual Empire now practically represent 
vast aggregates of principalities in Central Europe. We trust 
that when France, Russia, Belgium, and Serbia are again free 
of the invader the belligerent Powers will settle at least the 
dominant problems of territory, compensation, and protection, 
both rapidly and firmly, without the intervention of non-com- 
batant neutral States. Above all, we may trust that the Powers 
which have borne this appalling strain will not by their disputes 
and their delays give cause for a renewal of war, as the Congress 
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of Vienna of 1814 was broken up by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, bringing to naught some nine months of futile debates. 

The first problem that awaits a new settlement, of course, is 
that of Belgium, just as it was in 1815 one of the foremost ques- 

tions before the Congress, and perhaps involyed the most flagrant 
of its errors. The attempt to unite Belgium and Holland in order 
to make the new kingdom of the Netherlands a strong buffer 
between France and Prussia was the first grand blunder; and we 
may be sure that no similar false step will be committed. The 
history of their early separation may serve as a warning that 
no addition to the territory of Belgium can be thought of as a 
source of strength ; and the more recent history of the Duchy of 
Luxembourg may make it very doubtful if it can be successfully 
united with Belgium, unless it be so with the genuine desire of 
the peoples of both States, and with the entirely disinterested 
support of the States which surround Belgium, of which Great 
Britain is obviously one. 

There will then be the secular dilemma that Antwerp, the 
only first-class port of Belgium, can only give access to the 
Channel by passing through Dutch territory. Holland as yet 
is certainly a neutral State, and justly tenacious of its punctilious 
neutrality. It would be ill-advised of the Powers to attempt to 
reopen the complex and dangerous question of the passage of the 
Scheldt—a problem far too obscure for me to touch on this occa- 
sion. And then comes that other problem of the same order, 
even more complex and more dangerous, the commercial inter- 
course of the Rhine countries to the mouths of the Scheldt, the 
Rhine, and the Meuse, and their easy approach to the Northern 
Sea. It would fill a volume were one to attempt to trace the 
history of these questions. Nor can it be denied that all Ger- 
many, and especially its whole westernmost regions, do loudly 
call for trade routes to the sea on their north-west side. How to 
secure this without allowing them to dominate their smaller 
neighbours in the Low Countries is indeed a problem of profound 
difficulty. 

But these waterway and commercial problems are all bound 
up with the larger problems of the permanent defence of the 
independence of Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, and Denmark, 
all four of which now are open to be engulfed or controlled by 
their mighty neighbour. Heligoland, and the Kiel Canal, are 
both of crucial importance for the defence of Germany at sea, 
whilst they are the most formidable resources of the German Navy 
in its designs upon Britain. The proposal that both should be 
destroyed as maritime bases of war could only be carried out when 
Germany was utterly crushed and prostrate before united Europe. 
It would be an unforgiveable humiliation on this great Empire, 
ar inevitable ground for future war, as bad as the case of Lor- 
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raine and Metz. It will require all the wisdom of the victorious 
Allies to neutralise or disarm the Kiel Canal—which is one of the 
most dominant positions in Europe and a standing menace to all 
the Powers that touch the Baltic, and indeed to Britain and to 
France. 

Both Canal and Heligoland and the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Vistula, have a wholly new importance since the 
Peace of 1815, in that the mighty German Powers control the 
whole coast between Holland and Russia, and can issue out from 
the Baltic or withdraw into the Baltic unseen, by surprise, and 
unassailable from without. In addition to this, Germany is now 
mistress in effect of the Jutland Peninsula. This commanding 
position is thus a concern of the first importance to all the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic Powers, as well as to Denmark and Holland, 
which retain their independence only on sufferance, so long as 
Germany does not find it her interest to absorb them. 

For my part, ever since 1867, I have continually recom- 
mended as a vital policy for England and France to form a defen- 
sive league of protection for Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 
For nearly forty years I have’ laboured to bring Britain into a 
close alliance with France and to form a great defensive coalition 
of the smaller States of Northern Europe. The close of this 
War should render such a policy more easy than it has been now 
for a generation. After nearly a century of jealousies, appre- 
hension, and even war with Russia, Britain and Russia again, 
as in 1815, are cordial Allies, having none but united objects in 
view. The secular jealousies, hostilities, and fears that so long 
separated Britain and France are at an end. And so is the fear, 
rampant in 1815, that Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, or Prussia 
could have reason to expect aggression from France. The 
problems to-day are simpler. There is but one peril over Euro- 
pean statesmen. If the peace we all seek and pray for does not 
frame some scheme under which the smaller nations of Northern 
Europe can be guaranteed by the combined power of Britain, 
France, and Russia, the greatest opportunity, the fairest hope of 
our age, will be lost for ever. 

Next to the restoration of Belgium and Northern France the 
most urgent problem for settlement will be that of Poland, or 
rather, of the Polish race. A valuable book has just been pub- 
lished by an old colleague of Mr. Gladstone—Lord Eversley. 
In The Partitions of Poland' we find a lucid and authoritative 
account of the story of Poland and the three great attacks by 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, in 1772, 1793, 1795, in which the 
ancient Kingdom of Poland was finally parcelled out between its 
three powerful neighbours. A great and mischievous fallacy lurks 


1 With illustrations and maps. 8vo. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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under the historic title of Kingdom of Poland. In the eighteenth 
century that comprised a vast country, of which two thirds was 
inhabited by people of non-Polish race, largely differing in blood, 
in language, in religion. In fact, the original Polish kingdom 
was made up of various territories somewhat like the Austrian 
or Turkish Empires. It was held together by a clumsy and loose 
elective monarchy, the confusions of which invited and-almost 
justified intervention. 

Those who will consult the instructive maps in Lord 
Eversley’s book will see at once the vast area of the original 
Poland, the parts of it annexed by the three neighbours in the 
three successive annexations; and in the ethnographical map 
(p. 317) they will see in what districts the Poles were the 
majority of inhabitants, and in what proportions they stood to 
Germans, Slavs, and other races. In fact, it was only in the 
lands watered by the Upper Vistula and its affluents that the 
Poles were a dominant majority, whilst in two thirds of the 
ancient kingdom the inhabitants were not Poles at all. Poland, 
as it existed before the first partition, stretched into immense 
regions, which ever since the opening of the nineteenth century 
have been intensely Russian in character and history. It ex- 
tended into other regions which since the nineteenth century have 
been intensely German and Austrian. It follows that any idea 
of restoring the old kingdom of Poland is preposterous. The 
schemes of Napoleon, of the Tsar Alexander the First, and of 
the Congress of Vienna, inevitably limited their action to the 
Duchy of Warsaw, the Kingdom of Poland in which the Poles 
were in overwhelming majority. 

After all that has happened of late, none of us are likely to 
follow Carlyle in defending or excusing the attack on Poland by 
Frederick the Great in 1772. Europe is groaning under the 
enormities of Prussian aggression which Frederick inherited and 
reduced to a scientific system. But without attempting to 
palliate the other crimes of Frederick, it cannot be denied that 
the territory seized by liim in 1772 on the lower regions of the 
Vistula was quite trifling in extent compared with the territories 
seized by Russia and Austria in that year. It was a mere strip 
compared with the enormous districts absorbed in 1793 and 1795, 
when Frederick had long been dead. The comparatively trifling 
areas acquired from Poland by Frederick in 1772 were largely 
inhabited by Germans, and they lay so interlocked with true 
German lands that their absorption seemed inevitable. The 
unpardonable offence of Frederick lay in his masterful pressure 
on the two Empresses of Russia and Austria to join with him 
in a career of combined robbery, the issue of which we have seen 
in 1914-15. Though the share of the plunder taken by 
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Frederick was but small, though it lay almost inviting him to 
seize it, though it has proved to be of lasting and indispensable 
value to the German people, and indeed to the civilisation of 
Europe, yet the memory of the greatest of modern kings must 
bear the charge of a public crime against the peace of the world, 
the poisonous consequences of which we suffer to-day, and our 
descendants will suffer from generation to generation. 

This, however, remains to be said. So soon as the tyranny 
of the invader has been lifted from the soil of Belgium and of 
France, and the power of Prussian domination is at an end, the 
first great task of the Allies will be the restoration of the Poles 
to a condition of peace. For nearly a century and a half now the 
heroic efforts of that noble people have been the disturbing cause 
of European dilemmas. They have maintained their national 
faith, their religion, their literature, their aspirations, in the face 
of mighty oppressors. Their historic offences and anarchic mad- 
ness have been expiated by generations of bloodshed and torture. 
They have grown stronger, wiser, prouder—more prolific, more 
numerous by a century of suffering. The time has come when 
Europe must do them justice, if Europe is ever to be at peace 
again, ever again to feel conscious of its honour and good faith. 

In what way peace and prosperity are to be restored to the 
Poles it is as yet in vain to speculate, whilst the entire soil of 
Poland and so large a part of Russia is under the heel of the Prus- 
sian invader. I will only make two suggestions with great hesita- 
tion, and both are simply the record of historic facts. It is certain 
that the old Kingdom of Poland was itself so completely the result 
of war and dynastic adventures against non-Polish peoples that 
it would be confrary to the principle of nationality to think of 
restoring it in its entirety. And the Polish race is so mingled 
with other races in variable proportions that it must be a very 
difficult problem to decide what particular territories are truly 
Polish. Secondly, the unhappy issue of Napoleon’s Duchy of 
Warsaw of 1809, and of Alexander’s Kingdom of Poland as 
settled at Vienna in 1815, would suggest that a truly independent 
Poland would be almost impossible to create, or to make strong 
enough to stand. Altogether I think that the most practicable 
solution would be a restored Poland with local self-government 
under the protection of Russia, and guaranteed by the Allied 
Powers of Europe. 

If it would be in vain to dogmatise about the future of Poland, 
while the very future of all free nations in Europe is in the balance, 
it would be even more futile to speculate as to the future of the 
Dual Monarchy of the Hapsburgs, about the resettlement of the 
Balkan confusion, and the final destiny of Constantinople and 
the Turk. Those who consult the very useful work of C. Ernest 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 466 5A 
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Fayle, The Great Settlement, and the eight maps therein, will 
see the infinite complications involved in all these three problems, 
which, as the French say, ‘leap into one’s eyes.’ Turn to his 
racial map of Central Europe with fifteen different races—seven 
of them in Austria, four in Russia, two in Germany—seven of 
these being Slavs, two of Latin, and two of Asiatic origin. Turn 
to Mr. Fayle’s map of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, made up of 
some twenty territories with separate histories, and for the most 
part separate races—usually found more or less intermingled— 
the German race of Austria being little more than one third in 
number, and the Magyars being less than one half in Hungary. 
Of this Dual Monarchy, made up of the oppressions and intrigues 
of five centuries, it seems as impossible to imagine any permanent 
reconstruction as it is impossible to imagine its permanent con- 
tinuance. 

But when we turn to the Balkan imbroglio, with its twelve 
Powers claiming historic rights, and eight or ten different races 
with different religion, manners, language, and ideals—nearly 
all being the issue of old wars, and all filled with mutual jealousies 
and hates—the future is even more obscure, as their past 
history was even more complex. To-day Germans, Hungarians, 
Russians, Slavonians, Greeks, and Turks are engaging in a 
desperate internecine struggle for the hegemony of the Balkan 
peninsula and command of the Golden Horn, the Bosphorus, and 
the Dardanelles—the most commanding position in all Europe. 
As the struggle is to-day at its height, I forbear from words. 
Dimly, perhaps, in a distant future, we may see this under the 
control of Russia with a solid guarantee of united Europe. 

For all the problems of the Near East we now have the very 
important and exhaustive book of a ‘ Diplomatist,’ edited by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith.? The editor very justly says ‘ This is 
an original, thoughtful, and a thought-provoking book. It in- 
vites to inquiry and reflection.’ We may also add that it is a 
mine of information by one who has been able to study these com- 
plicated problems at first hand. The book was written shortly 
after the Treaty of Bucharest which closed the second Balkan 
War, dated August 10, 1913. As the author’s own Pre- 
face is dated August 30, 1914, and the book has only a few 
brief notes written after the British Declaration of War on 
the 4th of August 1914, the entire work of our ‘ Diplomatist ’ is 
composed from the pre-war point of view, and it does not directly 
deal with the urgent problems of our day. But no one should 
attempt to touch them, and certainly no statesman or publicist 
should hereafter come to solve them, unless he has mastered the 

? Nationalism and War in the Near East. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1915. 
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facts and weighed the conclusions to be found in the 428 pages 
of this closely packed volume. 

In such a book, written nearly two years ago, and printed 
before the sixteen months of world-wide war, it was inevitable 
that some forecasts should fail, whilst some striking forecasts 
have been verified. Of the successful anticipations perhaps the 
most important is the warning that the condition of the Near 
Rast, as left in 1913 by a series of inconclusive settlements, made 
a vast European war inevitable. Of the unsuccessful previsions 
perhaps the most unlucky is the hailing as the most notable 
result of the Balkan struggle the recognition of Albania as a State, 
and belief in the future of Prince William of Wied. Who now 
regards the Balkan States as ‘ pacific peoples’? Who now con- 
siders the Ottoman Revolution, achieved by the Young Turks, as 
an epoch-making event such as the French Revolution? After all, 
nothing short of Omniscience could enable a mere mortal in 1913 
to imagine the state of Europe at the end of 1915. No one can 
pretend to question the author’s judgments unless he can claim 
to have an equally deep first-hand knowledge of the facts. As for 
myself, all that I would venture to suggest as wanting in this 
survey is the dominant underlying fact that the real danger to 
peace and civilisation in Europe always lay in the sleepless ambi- 
tion of Prussian militarism to force its way down through the 
Near East to the Far East. 

The ‘ diplomatist ’ truly saw that ‘ German nationalism in the 
form of militarism is the most dynamic force for political dis- 
turbance ’—a remark put in the somewhat abstract form of * isms’ 
dear to the dogmatic mind of the Professors in the Carnegie 
Endowment. But he fully grasps and explains the disastrous 
effect of the Treaty of Bucharest, which ‘ was imposed against the 
teachings of equity, of ethnography, and of experience.’ As 
he shows us, the net result of the two dreadful wars in the 
Balkans left an aftermath of wars of extermination and seeds of 
future wars of annexation. The danger to Europe lay in this, 
that the racial and religious rivalries in the Balkans ultimately 
fell back on the long ‘ duel between the Slavonic and Teutonic 
Powers.’ To France, to England, to the minor States of the 
West, it might seem a matter of indifference to which petty 
Princedom the mountains of Macedonia were allotted, or whether 
the Serbians could send their produce to the Aegean or to the 
Adriatic. But when Austria, the tool of Germany, was bent on 
reaching the Aegean Sea and the Sea of Marmora by hook or 
by crook, and sought this by producing a state of internecine war 
and anarchy in the whole Balkan peninsula, and this the mighty 
Slavonic Empire of the North could not see unmoved, then this 
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region of inclement mountains and of dangerous defiles became 
a vast arsenal of explosives, and made the long-foreseen war of 
Armageddon inevitable. But the real causa causans of all these 
horrors was, and is, the infernal delirium of the Prussian Junker- 
tum ‘to hack its way through its neighbours ’ to a World Empire. 
The diplomatist closes his remarkable book with the striking 
warning that ‘by allowing a region in Europe to remain in a 
condition of endemic war Europe has been exposed to epidemics 
of war.’ ‘Too true. His solution, that the best precaution 
against this would be ‘democratic diplomacy,’ does not satisfy 
us. Democratic diplomacy usually ends in sentimental adven- 
tures. The only precaution we should have taken would have 
been a system of national and international military defence. 

Let us listen to the experience of our ‘ diplomatist.’ We 
shall see how he bears out the evidence of Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
M. Reinach, and other writers, home and foreign, who have 
studied the Near East problems on the spot, that between the 
Danube and the Aegean Sea three mighty Empires and six 
ambitious principalities have been for generations contending for 
mastery, the latter indeed hating one another with the fury of wild 
mountaineers, and fired with the restless passions of ignorant 
clansmen. JBulgar hates Serb, Albanian hates Greek, Greek 
hates Bulgar and Turk, Roumanian hates Bulgar and Serb, even 
more than Prussian hates England. ‘The internecine feuds and 
vendettas of these hill tribesmen, especially Albanians, Montene- 
grins, and Serbs, are such as have long been unknown in modern 
Europe of the West ; and can be best understood if we remember 
the murderous feuds between Clan Quhele and Clan Chattan as 
described by Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth. If Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece, are externally more near to our Western 
civilisation and to settled habits of civic policy, they are under 
the influence of German princes and of personal intrigues such 
as that by which Borgias, Medicis, Sforzas, Dukes and Popes, 
kept Italy in a ferment during the Renascence four centuries ago. 

Into this welter of tribal animosities and insensate ambitions 
the Germanic and the Russian Empires for generations have 
plunged their arms and their state-craft, bent on maintaining their 
own prestige or power, and on preparing for ultimate domination. 
To the south of all these interminable risings and intrigues, the 
Ottoman Empire struggles with heroic valour and murderous 
desperation to defend its hold on Europe, from which it is being 
forced back decade after decade. Still, up to to-day, the Turk 
holds the great dominant prize of all—on which the eyes of 
Russian, German-Austrian, and Greek, if not Rouman and 
Bulgar, are set—the wonderful Byzantine stronghold on the 
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Golden Horn, with its northern and its southern impregnable 
gates, and its easy transit to Asia across the Bosphorus. 

Constantinople indeed, with its peninsula in Thrace, with the 
Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, is the most 
crucial point in all Europe, the only impregnable stronghold, the 
master-key of the Near East, the pass between Europe and Asia. 
The genius of Rome, which some sixteen centuries ago removed 
the Italian Rome to the Byzantine Rome, and maintained there 
for eleven centuries a Christian Roman Empire that defended 
Europe from Islam, has so deeply impressed the imagination of 
Christian Europe and of Musulman Asia that it is hopeless to 
dream that East and West, North and South, Christian and 
Musulman can ever forget its importance or cease to crave it. 
And to this fatal apple of Discord, cast into the midst of our 
Olympian council-hall, is added the perennial strife of the six 
races which seethe round the remnant of the Turkish Empire, 
and are alternately goaded on or crushed by the two Northern 
Empires. 

When we consider first the enormous value of the Golden 
Horn to the great Empires of Eastern Europe, and then the 
passions and the ferocity of the small Balkan races, it seems 
hopeless to expect any peaceable. settlement for generations. 
Yet, in the time to come when Europe is at peace at last—or at 
least has ceased to be at open war—some provisional settlement 
will have to be found. There will be these two main problems— 
the possession of Constantinople and its great water-gates to the 
Black Sea and to fhe Aegean—and then, how is peace to be kept 
between the Balkan rivals. 

With regard to the first problem, the reach of coast and sea 
from Kilia on the Euxine to Kum Kaleh at the point of the Dar- 
danelles is so long, the naval resources of the Golden Horn and 
the Sea of Marmora are so vast, and the importance of this 
position is so vital to the Great Powers, that it would be idle to 
entrust it to the hands of a minor Power like Greece, much less 
to the ambition of Serbians, Bulgarians, or Roumanians, for they 
are essentially landsmen not seamen. A position of such unique 
value can only be held safely by a great Empire having endless 
millions of wealth and men. To force the Musulman out of it— 
‘bag and baggage,’ as Slavonic fanatics and British Radicals cry 
out, would rouse unquenchable hestility in Asia, and would cause 
undying trouble to British and Russian Asiatic dominions. To 
hand over the entire charge of this incalculable prize to Russia 
would lead to endless hostility, from the Balkan princedoms, as 
well as from Roumania and Greece. None of these are strong 
enouvh to hold such a prize, yet they would fiercely resent its 
falling into the hands of a strong Power. 
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In this dilemma perhaps the best provisional settlement—or 
rather the least dangerous arrangement—would be for the Allies 
to administer the remains of European Turkey—when they have 
got it—much as we hold Egypt—with the Sultan still in technical 
sovereignty, and the military suzerainty of the Russian Tsar, as 
trustee for Western Europe. Santa Sophia would still remain 
technically Musulman, but the military and naval power of the 
Golden Horn, of the Bosphorus, and Dardanelles Straits would 
be administered by Russia, under strong guarantees to Europe, 
that is to say, to Europe west of the Rhine and south of the 
Alps and Pyrenees. The key of the passage from Hast to West 
—as @ provisional settlement—would be still in the formal pos- 
session of Islam and the East, but under the collective guardian- 
ship of the Western Concert. 

If the keys of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles can only be 
held permanently and securely by a great Empire, the same 
thing is true of the maintenance of peace and tolerable order in 
the whole Balkan area between the Danube and the Aegean. Of 
the rival races and principalities no one is strong enough to 
dominate the rest; and it is now plain that confederation is a 


mere prelude to internecine war. The stupid, brutal, external 
weight of the Turkish master did for years keep some sort of 
peace and civilised order. If the regenerated Russian Empire 
were to take up the task as a trustee of Western Europe, much as 
we ourselves keep order in Egypt and in the Indian North-West, 
this perhaps would be the solution easiest to accomplish and 
most likely to endure. If the Golden Horn and its gateways, 
with the Balkan peninsula, ever fall under Prussian domination, 
the peace and prosperity of Europe will have waned, and the 
sun will have gone down on the Eastern Empire of Britain. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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